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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


With the beginning of 1939, the social security 
program enters the fourth full year of its develop- 
ment. The progress made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in implementing the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act during the period 
since Federal funds first became available is amply 
demonstrated by comparison of data on opera- 
tions under the several programs in 1938 with 
data for earlier periods. December statistics for 
the several programs under the act, presented in 
this issue of the Bulletin, round out the calendar 
year and thus make it possible to summarize 
another full year’s operations. 

By the end of 1938, unemployment benefits 
were payable in 30 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. During the year, regular weekly pay- 
ments amounting to nearly $400 million were paid 
to approximately 3.8 million unemployed workers 
in these States for varying periods of total and 
partial unemployment. Prior to 1938, benefits 
were paid under this program only in Wisconsin. 
In January 1939, 16 additional States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii began to accept claims for benefits 
from insured workers, while the 2 remaining States 
were preparing to inaugurate benefit payments in 
July of this year. 

As of December 31, 1938, the unemployment 
trust fund in the United States Treasury held 
assets amounting to nearly $1,085 million, repre- 
senting total deposits and interest credited to the 
separate accounts of all the States, less sums with- 
drawn for benefits. Receipts of the fund from all 
States during 1938 amounted to approximately 
$838.7 million, while withdrawals for benefits by 
the 31 jurisdictions in which benefits were payable 
during part or all of the year aggregated about 
$404 million. 

The assignment of nearly 6 million employee 
account numbers under the old-age insurance pro- 
gram during 1938 brought the cumulative total of 


such numbers issued to more than 42.6 million at 
the close of the year. During the year more than 
37 million individual wage reports were received by 
the Board for each half of the calendar year 1937, 
and wages included in these reports, amounting to 
about $28 billion in the aggregate, were posted to 
the accounts of over 30 million individuals who 
had received remuneration for part or all of the 
year from employment covered by the system. 
Nearly 267,000 claims for lump-sum payments, 
amounting to more than $11 million, had been 
certified to the Treasury Department by the Social 
Security Board by the end of 1938. 

A total of $343 million was transferred during 
1938 to the old-age reserve account in the United 
States Treasury from appropriations available for 
the period. These transfers, with investment of 
accumulated interest, brought the total amount of 
investments held in the account to $862.3 million 
as of December 31. 

All 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii were participating in one or more of 
the Federal-State programs for public assistance 
under the Social Security Act at the end of 1938. 
Payments were made under approved plans for 
old-age assistance in all 51 jurisdictions for De- 
cember 1938; 42 jurisdictions were participating in 
the programs for aid to dependent children and aid 
to the blind. For December 1937, payments to 
recipients were made under approved plans for 
old-age assistance in 50 jurisdictions, for aid to 
dependent children in 39, and for aid to the blind 
in 37. 

In December 1938 there were approximately 1.8 
million recipients of old-age assistance and nearly 
43,000 recipients of aid to the blind under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, and aid 
was provided on behalf of more than 650,000 
dependent children in 265,000 families in States 
participating in the program. Obligations in- 
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curred from Federal, State, and local funds for 
payments to recipients of these three types of 
public assistance in States with approved plans 
amounted to more than $495.2 million for the 
calendar year 1938. Of this amount, nearly 
$391 million, or about 79 percent, represented 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance; 
$93.3 million, or nearly 19 percent, was for aid to 
dependent children; and about $10.9 million, or a 
little more than 2 percent, for aid to the blind. 

In 1938, as in 1937, payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance represented 
a substantial part of all public-relief payments in 
the continental United States. For the year 1938, 
all types of public aid in the continental United 
States, exclusive of transient care and administra- 
tive expense, amounted to nearly $2,996 million, 
an increase of more than 28 percent over the total 
for 1937. Obligations incurred for payments to 
the special types of public assistance, including 
payments from State and local funds under plans 
financed without the aid of Federal funds, 
amounted to 17 percent of this total. 

On February 1, public hearings on social security 
legislation were begun by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. The 
hearings are concerned with various proposals for 
amendment of the Social Security Act, including 
the changes recommended by the Social Security 
Board which were transmitted to the Congress by 
the President with his message of January 16. 
(See the Social Security Bulletin, January 1939.) 

On January 23 the President delivered to the 
Congress a special message on health security, 
transmitting the report and recommendations of 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities, which includes 
representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, 
the Interior, Labor, and the Treasury, and of the 
Social Security Board, with Josephine Roche, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, as 
chairman. The President declared: 

“The health of the people is a public concern; 
ill health is a major cause of suffering, economic 
loss, and dependency; good health is essential to 
the security and progress of the Nation... . 

“The objective of a national health program is 


to make available in all parts of our country and 
for all groups of our people the scientific knowledge 
and skill at our command to prevent and care for 
sickness and disability; to safeguard mothers, 
infants, and children; and to offset through social 
insurance the loss of earnings among workers who 
are temporarily or permanently disabled . . .” 

After summarizing evidence on the Nation’s 
health and resources for its maintenance and im- 
provement, the report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee offered four specific recommendations, 
In these recommendations the Committee ad- 
vocated use of Federal grants-in-aid, established on 
a basis which would permit adjustment to State 
needs and resources, to expand and strengthen 
general State services for public health and for 
maternal and child health; to develop hospital fa- 
cilities where these are inadequate or lacking, 
especially in rural areas, and assist in the mainte- 
nance of new institutions in their initial years; and 
to develop State programs of medical care, sup- 
ported by taxation or insurance contributions or 
other methods, with the choice of method and of 
the groups to be served to be made by the State 
within general provisions designed to ensure 
effective use of the Federal grants. In connection 
with the Jast, the Committee declared that any 
such program should be unified, saying, ‘‘It would 
be unsound to have one system of medical care 
for a relief population and another for self-sup- 
porting groups.” The Committee also recom- 
mended development of social insurance to effect 
partial replacement of wages during temporary or 
permanent disability, declaring that for temporary 
disability advantage might be taken of experience 
gained in operation of the Federal-State program 
of unemployment compensation, while for perma- 
nent and total disability protection might be 
afforded by liberalization of the Federal old-age 
insurance system. 

In commending the report to Congress for 
study, the President declared: ‘“The essence of the 
program recommended by the Committee is 
Federal-State cooperation. Federal legislation 
necessarily precedes, for it indicates the assist- 
ance which may be made available to the States 
in a cooperative program for the Nation’s health.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION STATISTICAL 
REPORTING 


Louts LEVINE* 


The unemployment compensation statistical 
program of the Social Security Board, launched 
slightly more than a year ago, is based largely 
upon the reports made by the State agencies. 
These reports include summary data on financial 
status, coverage and contributions, and benefit 
payments. In line with other unemployment 
compensation operations, the statistical program 
has been characterized by an evolutionary growth. 
Gradually there is developing a body of labor- 
market data of a type lacking at the time the 
Committee on Economic Security was’ analyzing 
the need for social security legislation in_ this 
country. 


The American Background 


In its report the Committee observed that, be- 
cause of “‘the dearth of data concerning all phases 
of employment and unemployment as well as of 
income,” it was necessary to make use of “much 
indirect methodology in deriving the estimates 
presented.” ! 

The Committee made use of Wisconsin’s legis- 
lative experience with unemployment insurance 
and the work of the Ohio and Massachusetts com- 
missions. European unemployment insurance ex- 
perience helped to establish certain general prin- 
ciples, but statistical and actuarial information 
derived from foreign experience was vitiated by 
fundamental differences in political organization, 
geographic and population conditions, and the 
structure of the labor market. 

Data on employment and pay rolls and volume 
of unemployment were essential for the establish- 
ment of an actuarial basis in determining the 
approximate relation of income to outgo of unem- 
ployment compensation funds. With respect to 
the proposed scope of coverage, contribution rate, 
and amount and duration of benefits, information 
was needed regarding labor turn-over rates, fre- 





*In charge, Division of Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation. 

' Social Security in America: The Factual Background of the Social Security 
Act as Summarized from Staff Reports to the Committee on Economic Security. 
Social Security Board Publication No. 20, p. 77, 1937. 
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quency and length of spells of unemployment, and 
individual earnings. Data of the latter character 
were even more scanty than those relating to 
volume of employment and unemployment. 

The Committee recognized the limitations of the 
data upon which its recommendations for unem- 
ployment compensation legislation were founded. 
It pointed out that one of the values of a Nation- 
wide system of unemployment compensation 
would be the collection of accurate and compre- 
hensive unemployment statistics. Since the sug- 
gested unemployment compensation plan was 
“frankly experimental,’ emphasis was placed on 
the value of quantitative data gained from experi- 
ence as a guide to future legislative modifications, 

At the present time, many State agencies are 
contemplating amendment of unemployment com- 
pensation laws based on a brief period of benefit- 
payment experience. In many instances the 
financial status of the fund after a single year of 
benefit payments is being used as the criterion 
either for liberalization of the benefit provisions 
through reduced waiting periods and increased 
amount and duration of benefits, or for restriction 
of benefit rights through more stringent qualifying 
provisions. At this time, therefore, the British 
experience in making changes based on inadequate 
statistical and actuarial data is especially perti- 
nent.” 


British Experience 


The contribution rates and the benefit schedule 
set forth in the British Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1911 were based on fragmentary data 
derived from trade-unions, which were little better 
than the data used by the Committee on Economic 
Security. Unemployment rates were based on 
experience which did not include whole trades or 
the numerous unskilled and unorganized workers, 
and represented scarcely 13 percent of the work- 
ers to be covered. The calculations of incidence 


* Reede, Arthur Hallam. The Actuarial Aspect of Unemployment Insur- 
ance: British Experience. Pennsylvania State College Studies, Vol. 1, No. 
1, 1936. 








and duration of unemployment were based on a 
sample of 21,600 workers, less than 1 percent of 
the workers to be insured, and reflected the expe- 
rience of only 3 scattered years—1899, 1901, and 
1904. Data relating to duration of spells of 
unemployment were derived from the records of 
some 1,800 iron founders. Such a paucity of data 
would have justified the collection and analysis of 
additional statistics which could be used as a 
check on the validity of the assumptions under- 
lying the original calculations. During the World 
War period the large volume of employment 
resulted in the rapid accumulation of reserves, 
which by November 1920 amounted to $110 mil- 
lion. The false sense of security engendered by 
such a surplus led to the neglect of the development 
of an adequate research and statistical program. 

The extension of coverage in the Act of 1920 to 
all persons covered by the health insurance pro- 
gram, except agricultural workers and domestic 
servants, was based on actuarial data scarcely 
better than those used in 1911. Less than a year 
after the passage of the act, the surplus had dis- 
appeared, and a deficit had begun to accumulate. 
Instead of a predicted average rate of unemploy- 
ment of 5.32 percent, the average rate was 11.5 
percent. The operating deficit for the period 
1920-28 approximated $235 million, so that by 
March 1928 the cumulative debt to the Exchequer 
amounted to approximately $125 million. By 
1933 it had mounted to more than $500 million. 
Although this deficit may be largely attributable 
to such changes as reduced waiting period, in- 
creased duration of benefits, and lowered contri- 
bution rates, as well as extension of coverage to 
workers for whom no data were available, the 
need for statistical guidance was poignantly felt. 
Thus, in 1927, the actuary reported that he was 
still hampered by the limited statistical basis for 
the determination of a rate of unemployment for 
the full period of a trade cycle, and that ‘at no 
time, from 1912 onwards, has the working of the 
current scheme of National Insurance against Un- 
employment provided any data with reference to 
which the general rate of unemployment for a 
long period, and with reference to a wide span of 
industries, can be estimated.”’ 

In 1931, with approximately 20 years of unem: 
ployment insurance experience, 2 Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance was appointed to 
reexamine the principles of the system. The find- 
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ings of this commission indicated that the ingol- 
vency of the fund arose chiefly from factors other 
than the insurability of the unemployment risk. 


Considerations Underlying a Statistical Report- 
ing Program for the United States 


The unemployment compensation system in 
this country, because of its Federal-State char- 
acter, renders the formulation of a statistical 
program somewhat more difficult than would be 
the case with a single national system and at the 
same time makes a sound program more impera- 
tive. Such a program must at least provide the 
bases for current appraisal of the compensation 
system and yield data which can be used for fore- 
casting the rate of unemployment and classifying 
more accurately risks of unemployment. Because 
the unemployment compensation system in this 
country is based upon Federal-State cooperative 
administration, it is necessary that the statistical 
program give consideration to both Federal and 
State needs. Since contributions are levied as a 
percent of pay roll and benefits are related to 
earnings, the data should reflect both volume of 
employment and pay roll and individual earnings. 

The broad outlines of the statistical program 
at the Federal level are indicated in part by the 
Social Security Board’s statutory obligation to 
certify to the State amounts necessary for “‘proper 
administration’ and to make “recommendations 
as to the most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insurance.” 
Information is needed which will indicate the 
degree to which administrative operations con- 
form with established standards. In unemploy- 
ment compensation, the administrative operations 
take place at the State and local office level, so 
that the Social Security Board is largely depend- 
ent on State agency reports for such information. 

Another consideration in the development of 
the statistical program is that the reports shall 
be so designed as to be useful both to the Social 
Security Board and to the State agency. This 
objective is not always easily achieved, since most 
of the statistical reports are closely related to 
State administrative procedures which differ from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction and which are subject 
to frequent revision in the early stages of opera- 
tions. Constant care must be exercised if uni- 
formity in the items reported and comparability 
of the data from a national standpoint are to be 
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attained. The recently revised benefit claims and 
payment statistics illustrate the need for such 
adjustment. 

In formulating the statistical program, care 
must be exercised that the collection of data shall 
not interfere with an orderly claims-taking 
process, efficient interviewing of unemployed 
claimants, placement of unemployed workers, and 
the prompt payment of benefits. Nor must the 
statistical program unnecessarily burden em- 
ployers with regular reporting of information 
which is not essential to the operations of the 
unemployment compensation system. Unless, how- 
ever, an unemployment compensation system 
provides an opportunity for stock taking and 
yields adequate quantitative data upon which to 
base future administrative and social policy, it 
may fail to achieve its ends. 

The cost of a statistical program represents 
another important consideration. Perhaps in no 
type of social legislation is administrative cost 
subject to such close public scrutiny as is true in 
social insurance. Expenditures for administering 
unemployment compensation are sometimes 
viewed as a diversion of funds which might other- 
wise be used for the payment of benefits to unem- 
ployed workers. Moreover, it is argued that in 
addition to its other advantages unemployment 
compensation provides a more orderly and less 
costly means of aiding the unemployed than is 
the case with other systems of unemployment 
relief. Administrators, therefore, are properly 
concerned with the reduction of administrative 
costs; frequently statistical operations which 
seemingly do not enter into other day-to-day 
activities are made to bear the brunt of an 
economy drive. The costs of a statistical report- 
ing program are necessarily affected by the 
existence of 51 State agencies with different 
legislative provisions and administrative pro- 
cedures. 

The effort to keep such statistical costs at a 
minimum has necessitated the restriction of the 
statistical program to reporting of only the mini- 
mum essential data. Reliance has been placed 
upon counts at control desks rather than on 
analysis of basic documents and upon selection 
of representative samples for certain types of 
reports which, either because of volume or detail, 
tend to make complete analysis costly. 

The unemployment compensation statistical re- 
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porting program must also be considered from the 
standpoint of its relation to other unemployment 
relief plans. Unless the statistical program yields 
quantitative data which will provide a basis for a 
more adequate comprehension of the relationship 
between unemployment compensation, public- 
works programs, work-relief programs, and direct 
relief, it will be difficult to make the necessary ad- 
justments in the benefit formula which will define 
the unemployment risks to be covered by the com- 
pensation scheme. To a considerable extent, ad- 
ministrative policy in other unemployment relief 
programs must be guided by the developments in 
unemployment compensation. Thus far, scarcely 
any quantitative data have become available 
which serve to indicate the interrelationships be- 
tween various unemployment relief programs; nor 
is it likely that accurate information of this charac- 
ter can be obtained from the regular unemploy- 
ment compensation statistical reporting program 
in the near future. Some effort has already been 
made to institute a statistical reporting system 


_ which would yield current data indicating the ex- 


tent to which relief cases were being closed because 
of the receipt of unemployment benefits. Such 
information is now available only for the State of 
Pennsylvania and a few scattered large cities. 

If the unemployment compensation statistical 
program is to be most effective in its guidance to 
administrators, it must provide for a closer inte- 
gration of employment service and unemployment 
compensation statistics. This is especially im- 
portant since employment service records are nec- 
essarily related to individual registrants. Such 
integration would make available data on personal 
characteristics of claimants which at the present 
time can be obtained from the unemployment com- 
pensation system only at added expense. The or- 
ganization for effectuating such integration al- 
ready exists. The research and statistical units in 
most State agencies are now responsible for tabu- 
lating both unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service statistics. The need for integra- 

% Jacobs, Arthur. “Studying the Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
on Relief,” Papers on Relief Statistics, No. 6, published by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Relief Statistics of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
American Statistical Association, December 1938. This article presents 8 
number of questions which can be answered only by statistical data. 

‘See Clague, Ewan. “The Relationship Between Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Relief From a National Point of View,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 7-13; and Jeter, Helen R., and Claybaugh, 
Margaret. “Interchange of Relief Information . . .,’’ pp. 14-18; also reports 


carried monthly in the Relief in Urban Areas section of the Bulletin on the 
effect of unemployment compensation upon general relief case loads. 








tion lies largely in the collection of the statistics, 
which in many instances necessitates merging of 
statistical reports at the local-office level. 

Other considerations entering into the develop- 
ment of a statistical reporting system are the char- 
acter and detail of the reports as well as the fre- 
quency with which they are to be submitted. In 
this connection it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween reports needed regularly and those needed 
for special purposes. 


The Present Statistical Program 


All the foregoing considerations have influenced 
the character of the existing statistical reporting 
program. The statistical data reported to the 
Social Security Board are deemed to provide the 
minimum information required by State agencies 
and the Board. The essential features of the 
statistical program outlined more than a year ago 
are still in use.s Such modifications as have been 
introduced were motivated primarily by the need 
for greater uniformity in the items reported and 
increased administrative usefulness. In the de- 
velopment of this statistical program the statisti- 
cians of the Social Security Board have received 
assistance from the Committee on Research and 
Statistics of the Interstate Conference of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Agencies. In addition, 
State statisticians have frequently submitted 
detailed comments and suggestions for the revi- 
sion of the program. 


Financial Transactions Statistics 


This monthly report provides information on 
an accounting basis as to additions, deductions, 
and end-of-month balances in each of three 
accounts which concern the State agencies—the 
clearing account, the unemployment trust fund 
account, and the benefit-payment account. This 
report provides the record of the current finan- 
cial status of the unemployment compensation 
system. 

Although the financial transactions report 
makes no provision for allocating contributions 
received to the pay-roll month for which payment 
was made and therefore includes a certain amount 
of delinquent contributions, it provides the most 
nearly current indication of the approximate 
fluctuations in taxable pay rolls. Since taxable 


§ Pearce, Charles A. “Statistics of Unemployment Compensation,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), pp. 22-25. 
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pay rolls represent a considerable proportion of 
total pay rolls, information on this item has wide 
economic significance. When differentiation iy 
State contribution rates (merit rating) becomes 


effective, however, this usefulness will be mini- 
mized. 


Coverage and Contribution Statistics 


The statistical report commonly referred to as 
the ‘‘coverage and contributions” report includes, 
in addition to items on number of covered work- 
ers (total number of workers engaged in covered 
employment for subject employers during the last 
pay-roll periods in the month) and amount of tax- 
able wages, such other items as number of report- 
ing units and amount of contributions (relating to 
wages payable in the reported pay-roll month), 
Although 33 State agencies have shifted to a quar- 
terly basis for collection of contributions, the quar- 
terly reports provide for a monthly break-down 
on the number of workers and the amount of tax- 
able pay rolls. This information is fundamental 
to any analysis of solvency of State funds, seasonal 
unemployment, and merit rating. 

The information submitted on this report was 
reported only on a State-wide basis through the 
pay-roll month of June 1938. Most State agen- 
cies, however, tabulated these data by major in- 
dustry groups and by locality for at least part of 
an earlier period. This development has taken 
place because some unemployment compensation 
statistical units in States where data on employ- 
ment and pay rolls have been lacking or inade- 
quate have wished to establish indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls by industry group. In these 
States the statistical method employed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in constructing its in- 
dexes is used, although some consideration is being 
given to other methods. 

Recently the Social Security Board provided 
for State reporting of covered employment and 
taxable pay rolls by major industry group 2 months 
after the report on a State-wide basis is made. 
The major difficulty with the coverage and con- 
tribution report has been that the reports of em- 
ployers who were delinquent in reporting to the 
State agencies were not reflected in the data sub- 
mitted to Washington. The industry report on 
” ¢-The uniform closing date for the tabulation of the State-wide report has 


been eliminated so that the State agencies may have an opportunity to in- 
clude a larger volume of delinquent reports. 
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covered employment and taxable pay roll, although 
less useful for indicating current trends of employ- 
ment and pay rolls, will be more nearly current 
and more comprehensive than any other regularly 
collected quantitative data of a similar character. 
It can, therefore, very well serve as a bench mark 
to which current indicators of employment and 
pay rolls may be adjusted, and it permits more 
frequent corrections of these indicators than have 
been possible in the past. 

Provision was made recently for current re- 
porting of the administrative processing of wage 
records in State agencies, and some work is being 
done toward the development of an adequate 
report on delinquency in payment of contributions. 
Reports of this type are necessary for adminis- 
trative purposes. 


Benefit Claims and Payments Statistics 


The present monthly reports on statistics of 
benefit operations are limited primarily to ad- 
ministrative data. For this reason, the statistical 
reports must be revised from time to time so that 
there will be a greater consistency between pro- 
cedures in effect and the statistical items reported. 
It is important that accurate data be reported if 
the administrative load of State agencies is to be 
appraised. These reports, however, do have a 
limited socio-economic significance. Fluctuations 
in the weekly claims load give added information 
on trends in the labor market. The number and 
amount of claims and payments classified by type 
of unemployment (total, partial, or part-total) 
provide some guidance in the analysis of the chang- 
ing character of unemployment. Benefit pay- 
ments according to major industry groups when 
compared with contributions received are not 
only useful in connection with analyses of the 
solvency of the funds but also make possible a 
better understanding of employment opportunities 
in various industries. 

All these data, however, must be used cau- 
tiously. They are influenced by the administra- 
tive procedures from which they are derived, and 
they must be analyzed with these limitations in 
mind: They relate only to workers in covered em- 
ployments in establishments of a specified size, 
and they provide information only for those weeks 
when the claimant was within the scope of the 
compensation system. Thus no information is 
currently available on a claimant once he has ex- 
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hausted his benefit rights. Until recently, the 
statistical reporting took no account of the dis- 
tinction between waiting-period claims and com- 
pensable-week claims. This present differentia- 
tion not only permits a more satisfactory measure 
of the work load but also provides a measure of 
the completed man-weeks of unemployment which 
were compensated. 

Work-relief and public-works programs can 
more easily, through their administrative pro- 
cedures, provide information with respect to the 
individuals served than is possible in unemploy- 
ment compensation. It is important under the 
unemployment compensation program to get a 
count of individuals either on a monthly or on a 
quarterly basis, but since the entire benefit- 
payment procedure is based on the claims-taking 
process, and since the same individual may file as 
many as four or five claims within a month it 
becomes exceedingly difficult and costly to avoid 
a duplicated count. Moreover, the promptness 
with which benefits are paid, the procedure in- 
volved in closing an account, and the inclusion of 
irregular payments—such as supplementary, ad- 
justed, and multiple payments—to an individual 
within a week affect the validity of the statistics 
for individuals. Efforts to obtain this information 
on a monthly basis have not proved successful. 
More recently the statistical reports have been 
revised to provide an unduplicated count of the 
number of individuals receiving benefits in the 
calendar week ending nearest the 15th of each 
month. 

In contrast to American experience, the British 
unemployment insurance system easily yields 
data with respect to the number of individuals 
receiving benefits as well as a considerable amount 
of sociological information. The ease with which 
such information is obtained is largely attribut- 
able to the benefit provisions and procedures as 
well as to the use of the stamp-pass book which 
each claimant must lodge with the local office of 
the employment exchange. At the present time, 
such information in most State unemployment 
compensation agencies can be obtained only from 
the internal administrative records. Since these 
records are in current use, they are difficult to 
obtain for special statistical analyses. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in connec- 
tion with unemployment compensation statistics 
regarding the frequency and length of spells of 
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unemployment (waiting-period and compensable) 
and the classification of benefit payments accord- 
ing to major industry groups.’ For example, 
waiting-period claims in a great many States are 
now represented by signatures on a claim record 
card in the local office. The statistician in the 
central office is, therefore, dependent upon local- 
office counts somewhat removed from statistical 
control. This information eventually finds its 
way to central-office administrative records but 
rarely is available to the statistician because it is 
needed for current operations. Again, in obtain- 
ing benefit-payment data by industry, the statis- 
tician is frequently confronted with a benefit pro- 
cedure which does not identify the industry of the 
last subject employer preceding the spell of unem- 
ployment. Consequently, benefit payments may 
have to be classified by industry of the last subject 
employer preceding the establishment of a benefit 
year or the last subject employer in the base period 
(usually available on the individual wage record). 
Fortunately, since various statistical analyses 
indicate that the average number of employers per 
claimant during a year is between 1.2 and 1.8, the 
industry classification is apt to be fairly reliable. 
This view is based on the assumption that the 
shift of workers between industries is even less 
than that between employers. 

Provision was made only recently for the op- 
tional reporting by State agencies to the Social 
Security Board of the number and amount of 
benefit payments classified according to type of 
unemployment and major industrial groups. The 
Board has also made provision for an optional 
statistical report of the duration of benefit pay- 
ments (number of full weeks of total unemploy- 
ment compensated) according to weekly amount 
of benefit payment for claimants whose benefit 
years have been completed. 


The widespread acceptance of the Interstate 
Benefit Payment Plan, which permits a worker 
who has left a State in which he has acquired 
benefit rights to file his claims for benefits in 
the State to which he has moved, has necessitated 
a new statistical report which will measure the 
administrative load arising from such multistate 
claims. This report also will provide a basis for 


’ For a brief description of the industrial classification system used in con- 
nection with unemployment compensation statistics, see: Sogge, Tillman M., 
“Industrial Classification in Relation to Unemployment Compensation,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), pp. 19-22. 
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some rough approximations of the geographical 
shifting of the covered-worker population. 

For some time reports on the number of weeks 
elapsed between the end of the compensable week 
and the date of benefit payment have been made to 
the Board. These reports have now been revised to 
take account not only of first payments but also of 
second and subsequent payments in a benefit year, 

The major emphasis of the revised benefit sta- 
tistics reports has been to simplify reporting and 
to increase administrative usefulness. In making 
the necessary changes, however, the interests of 
other governmental agencies, students of social 
insurance, and the general public have been given 
consideration. In general, the revision of the 
statistical reporting program has been influenced 
by the view that it is neither desirable nor eco- 
nomically feasible to obtain certain types of quanti- 
tative data reguiarly. The statistical reports ap- 
pear to be adequate for Federal purposes, but they 
do not provide for certain statistical data which 
are essential at the State level. Apart from the 
statistical reporting program established by the 
Social Security Board, there remains an important 
area within which statistical information can be 
supplied by the State agencies through the mechan- 
ism of special statistical analyses. 


State Statistical Analyses 


The ordinary administrative process for the de- 
termination of benefit rights yields a considerable 
body of important statistical data which can be 
obtained only by analysis of the internal records 
of the State agency. These records often contain 
sociological information regarding sex, age, and 
color. They are the sources from which data of 
individual earnings and shifts between employers 
and industries are available. Statistical data re- 
garding the frequency and length of spells of com- 
pensable unemployment can often be derived from 
these internal administrative records. This store- 
house of information has only recently been recog- 
nized, and the full significance of the data which 
may be yielded are just now beginning to be ap- 
preciated.* Indeed much of this information has 
become available only within the past year and 


* Examples of the use to which this type of data can be put are: Papler, 
William. “Seasonality in Ohio Canning Establishments in Relation to 
Unemployment Compensation,” Social Security Builetin, Vol. 1, No. 10 
(October 1938), pp. 6-10; and Horne, McDonald K.., Jr., “Seasonal Workers 
Under the Mississippi Unemployment Compensation Law,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, this issue, pp. 10-14, 
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in most cases is too fragmentary for purposes of 
drawing valid conclusions. 

The significant differences between States as 
to provisions of the unemployment compensation 
laws, structure of the labor market, diversification 
of industry, and patterns of employment make 
necessary individual State statistical and actuarial 
analyses. Moreover, many State laws specifically 
provide for the conduct of studies relating to par- 
tial unemployment, seasonal unemployment, merit 
rating, and stabilization of employment, and other 
laws imply that such studies should be made. 

These needs have resulted in the establishment 
of research and statistical units in all State agen- 
cies. For the proper functioning of such units, it 
has been necessary to provide staff and equip- 
ment. The size of the statistical unit and the 
equipment used in a State agency are largely 
determined by the volume of administrative load 
and the type of administrative procedure. These 
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units must ultimately provide the essential quan- 
titative data and research which will supplement 
the regular statistical reporting program and 
which will provide the bases for future social, 
legislative, and administrative policy. 

The evolution of unemployment compensation 
in this country indicates that research and statis- 
tics should perform an increasingly important 
function. Following the enactment of legislation, 
immediate interest was centered on problems of 
organization, determination of employer liability, 
and the collection of contributions. Subsequently 
emphasis was given to the development of benefit 
procedures and the making of prompt payments. 
All these problems, although continuing, become 
less pressing with the passage of time. The func- 
tion which becomes increasingly significant is that 
of analysis and research—to develop standards 
and bases for legislative amendments and for 
increasingly effective administration. 


SEASONAL WORKERS UNDER THE MISSISSIPPI 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW 


McDonatp K. Horne, Jr.* 


During 1938 two States, Mississippi and Oregon, found it desirable to designate certain 
industries as seasonal in accordance with the provisions in their laws which permit restriction of 


the benefit rights of seasonal workers. 


Considerable interest in the procedures adopted has been 


expressed by administrators in other States. This article summarizes the basic objectives and 
achievements of the Mississippi regulations as they are viewed by the State administrators. The 


judgments expressed are entirely those of the author. 


The Social Security Board hopes to publish 


further analyses of the effect of seasonal regulations in particular States as well as summaries of 
studies made in States where special seasonal regulations have been judged unnecessary. 


The experience of the Mississippi Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission with the prob- 
lem of seasonality is noteworthy in two respects. 
In the first place, the procedure for the special 
treatment of claims resulting from seasonal unem- 
ployment has been in operation, without major 
changes, from the beginning of benefit payments 
in April 1938 until the present time. Secondly, 
unlike Oregon, the only other State which has had 
considerable experience with seasonal regulations, 
Mississippi designates seasonal periods for entire 
industries rather than for individual employers. 


Measurement of Seasonal Declines 


Mississippi has four industries with wide em- 
ployment fluctuations which are correlated with 
the annual cotton season. These are cottonseed- 
oil mills, cotton compresses and warehouses, cot- 
ton gins, and fertilizer plants. Another important 
seasonal industry is the shrimp- and oyster-canning 
industry located on the Gulf Coast. It appeared 
from analysis of the employment records and the 
operating practices of these industries that approx- 
imately 10,000 workers are customarily hired dur- 
ing the busiest season and laid off later in the year. 
In the fish-canning industry approximately 4,000 
workers are hired during the season, and employ- 
ment drops virtually to zero at the close of the 
operating period. In the other four industries a 
substantial amount of employment continues 
throughout each year, but marked seasonal fluc- 
tuations occur. To illustrate the conditions in one 
industry, the number of workers employed in cot- 
tonseed-oil mills during the midweek of each 


*Director of Research and Information, Mississippi Unemployment Com- 
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month in 4 recent years is shown in table 1. 


Since, 
undoubtedly, a considerable proportion of the 
workers in these industries do not ordinarily find 
other employment in the off season, some limita- 
tion on the benefit payments to these workers dur- 


Table 1.—Number of employees in the cottonseed-oil 
industry of Mississippi, by months, 1931, 1935-37! 








Month 1931 1935 1936 1937 
See ee mee” 2, 362 2, 159 2, 427 2, 850 
ee 1, 836 2, 054 1, 886 2,976 
EES OEE 1, 220 2, O88 1,815 2,72 
Se: v49 1,343 1, 476 2,24 

SR SE Pes 723 1, 366 1,090 1,770 
Si indiiacisanmiiennienigehachindadiedial 611 1, 442 1,175 1,79 
EAR a ee 538 1, 131 1, 331 1,654 
0 SSS ee 1,190 1, 515 1, 448 1,7% 
SSS 2, 518 3, 093 3, 537 4, 269 
I i ainecic sskccsninighhdk- candace 3, 040 3, 027 3,779 3, 906 
SRE 2, 874 2, 619 3,111 3, 487 
insta snsomiccailca puiacinabsiiabeaiies 2, 637 2, 397 2, 903 3, 258 

















1 Figures are for the calendar week which includes the 15th of the month in 
1931 and for the calendar week ending nearest the 15th of the month in other 
years. 


Source: Data for 1931 and 1935 are from Biennial Census of Manufactures. 
Data for 1936 and 1937 are from contribution reports received from employers 
by the Mississippi Unemployment Commission with interpolations where 
data are incomplete. 


ing the off season appeared necessary to avoid & 
heavy drain upon the State’s unemployment fund. 
Moreover, it seemed likely that the task of dis- 
qualifying individual seasonal claimants who 
failed to return to their customary self-employ- 
ment on farms and elsewhere would involve exces- 
sive administrative expenses and complications of 
procedure. The Commission therefore decided to 
limit the benefits payable to all seasonal workers 
in these five industries. 


Reasons for Prompt Action 


When the issue was under consideration early 
in 1938, the Mississippi Commission thought 
seriously of following the more general practice 
of delaying action until further facts and experi- 
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ence could be accumulated. The decision to put 
a special seasonal rule into effect on the first day 
of claims taking was prompted by the following 
considerations: 

1. The available data, though far less complete 
than might have been desired, were considered 
sufficient to justify immediate action. 

2. The seasonal nature of the five industries is 
a well known characteristic of the State’s indus- 
trial structure, and the regularly recurring active 
periods of each industry are generally recognized. 
The consistency of an insurance program which 
does not pay benefits in the off-season periods of 
these industries is easily explained and readily 
appreciated. ‘The inconsistency of paying benefits 
in off-season periods would be readily detected 
and difficult to explain, and might detract from 
the prestige of unemployment compensation. 

3. It was felt that, if ever a procedure was 
to be adopted which would deny benefits to 
workers on account of the seasonal nature of 
their employment, there were strong administra- 
tive reasons for putting such procedure into 
operation as early as possible. It would be con- 
fusing and demoralizing to workers who had 
become accustomed to receiving benefits under 
certain conditions, if later, through a reversal of 
public policy, they should be denied benefits under 
the same conditions. 

4. Most European countries have considered it 
necessary to adopt some method of restricting or 
denying benefits to workers in periods of the 
year when they are customarily unemployed. 

5. In addition to its value from the standpoint 
of the State, a special seasonal procedure may 
have value as an experiment from the standpoint 
of the Nation. 


Defining the Operating Seasons 


The Commission, therefore, under authority 
provided in the Mississippi Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, adopted general rules which define 
a seasonal industry as one in which it is found that 
employment displays a regularly recurring tend- 
ency at some time of the year to decline to as little 
as 50 percent of the year’s peak and to remain at 
or below that level for as many as 2 months. To 
define the operating season—or “normal active 
period” —of an industry, the Commission studies 
the amount of employment in the industry 
throughout a number of “experience years.” In 
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making the first determinations only 2 experience 
years could be employed; ultimately 5 such years 
will be employed. A simple computation gives 
the “average date” on which the total number 
of employees dropped to as low as 50 percent of 


Table 2.—Employment, by months, in the cottonseed- 
oil industry in Mississippi expressed as a percentage 
of the peak month in each year, 1931, 1935-37 








Month 1931 1935 1936 1937 
[Ora eer eae 77.7 69.8 64.2 66.8 
, "SERRE 60.4 66.4 49.9 69.7 
|__| E F551 40.1 67.5 48.0 63.7 
|  -S 31.2 43.4 39.0 52.3 

eR 23.8 44.2 28.8 41.5 
Gil ciceciniachitsisipioiniontstentiataimaceaidaetl 20.1 46.6 31.1 41.9 
/ REESE + 17.7 36.6 35.2 38.7 
p ESE 39. 1 49.0 38.3 40.4 
PRR 82.8 100.0 93.6 100.0 

| SRE aS 100.0 97.9 100.0 91.5 
| RSS 04.5 84.7 82.3 81.7 

lipiasteaacleahatteaenalakadiaialee 86.7 77.5 79.2 76.3 

















the peak and the “average date” on which it again 
rose above that level. The operating period is 
then considered to begin with the latest first day 
or 16th day of a month immediately preceding the 
average date on which employment rose above 50 
percent, and to end with the earliest 15th day or 
last day of a month immediately following the 
average date on which employment dropped to 
50 percent. 

For processing claims arising from unemploy- 
ment during the calendar year 1938, the Commis- 
sion defined the following industries as seasonal 
and adopted the periods indicated as the “normal 
active periods” of these industries: 


Industry Normal active period 
1. Cotton gins. .......... .. August 1-December 15. 
2. Cottonseed-oil mills --- ~~~ January 1l-April 30, and 
August 16-December 31. 
3. Fish-packing plants- ----- January 1-April 30, and 


August 16—-December 31. 
4. Cotton compresses and January 1—January 15, and 


warehouses. September 1-—December 
31. 
5. Fertilizer plants_-....--- January 1—April 30. 
6. Educational institutions.. January 1-May 31, and 
September 1-December 
31. 
7. Baseball clubs_.......--- April 16-September 15. 


The regulations provide that before the begin- 
ning of each calendar year the Commission shall 
make new computations, with possible changes in 
the industries treated as seasonal and in the 
operating seasons adopted. This procedure may 
be altered in the near future so that the determina- 
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tions will be made before the beginning of each 
operating period instead of each calendar year. 


Theory Underlying the Method 


It is clear that the Commission’s intention is to 
exclude from benefits only that unemployment 
which occurs with marked regularity year after 
year and can, therefore, be confidently expected 
in advance. This quality of regular recurrence is 
possessed only by seasonal forces, as distinct from 
cyclical, secular, technological, fortuitous, or any 
other forces causing fluctuations in economic 
phenomena. If, in determining the operating 
season, the records of a single year were relied 
upon, the normal active periods arrived at might 
result from any combination of forces. In aver- 
aging the experience of a number of years, the 
Commission employs an accepted method of dis- 
tinguishing seasonal from cyclical, secular, and 
other variations. 

The experience now being used, it is recognized, 
is too brief for valid results in all cases. When 
the Commission has sufficient evidence to prove 
that the normal active period, as determined, 
varies from the average experience of the past 4 or 
5 years, it will allow variations from the procedure 
described above in order to secure the best ap- 
proximation to the true “normal.” 

The fact that a current operating season is 
particularly long or short will by no means discount 
the validity of the normal active period computed 
from the experience of several past years. A 
shorter operating season than usual reflects forces 
that are not seasonal in nature, are not subject to 
confident prediction, and are not properly ex- 
empted from unemployment compensation. The 
current seasons of the oil mills, compresses, and gins 
are proving shorter than the average seasons of 
recent years, and as a result the State is paying 
considerable amounts of benefits in these in- 
dustries. ‘The circumstance causing these shorter 
seasons—namely, a smaller cotton crop than 
usual—is one against which workers should be 
insured. 

In adopting the industry, rather than the em- 
ployer or the employee, as the unit in terms of 
which normal active periods are defined, the Com- 
mission was aware of certain objections. The 
chief of these is that some employers and em- 
ployees whose activities are truly seasonal in 
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nature are exempted from the special treatment. 
The objective in view, however, was merely to 
provide special treatment for those industries 
which have a very pronounced degree of seasonal- 
ity, since the greater part, or at least a very sub- 
stantial part, of the entire problem seemed to be 
concentrated in these few industries. 

In Mississippi the highly seasonal industries 
appeared to be reasonably easy to define in 9 
manner which would appeal to the reason and 
common sense of all parties concerned. Little or 
no difficulty has been encountered in determining 
whether a given employer should or should not be 
classified in a seasonal industry. Moreover, in 
the Commission’s experience to date, no major 
objections have arisen to the procedure of estab- 
lishing one period of time to be regarded as the 
normal active period of an entire industry. Geo- 
graphical differences cause some variations among 
individual employers, but these have not been 
found sufficient to justify setting up two or more 
seasons within any single industry. Certain other 
differences—managerial policy, for example—are 
not regarded as a proper cause for giving special 
treatment to individual employers. 


The Benefit Rights of Seasonal Workers and 
Handling of Claims 


Except for workers whose occupations are 
determined to be nonseasonal in nature (discussed 
below), the following rule is in effect: Benefits based 
on (i.e., chargeable to) wage credits earned in seasonal 
industries can be paid only for weeks of wnemploy- 
ment which occur within, or some part of which occurs 
within, the normal active period of the industry. 

If a claim is received from an individual whose 
entire wage credits (for earnings in the first 8 of the 
last 9 completed calendar quarters) were earned in 
a seasonal industry, the treatment given the claim 
depends upon the time of the year in which the 
first compensable week occurs. If it occurs 
within the normal active period the claim is al- 
lowed, but benefits are terminated at the end of the 
period, and the claimant is informed that he 
should file another claim when the next normal 
active period begins, if he is still unemployed at 
that time. If the first compensable week occurs 
outside the normal active period, the claim is dis- 
allowed and the claimant is informed that he may 
file another claim at the beginning of the next 
normal active period if he is then unemployed. 
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The situation is more complicated when a claim- 
ant has wage credits earned from two or more 
employers and arising from employment in both a 
seasonal and a nonseasonal industry. 

In calculating the claimant’s weekly benefit 
amount or his eligibility for benefits, no special 
treatment is given to seasonal wage credits. For 
these purposes all wage credits are taken into con- 
sideration. The weekly benefit amount remains 
the same throughout a benefit year whether pay- 
ments are charged to seasonal or to nonseasonal 
wage credits. 

In calculating the duration of benefits, however, 
seasonal wage credits are segregated. Claimants 
with both seasonal and nonseasonal wage credits 
may receive benefits chargeable to either type of 
wage credits during the normal active period of the 
seasonal industry but only the benefits chargeable 
to the nonseasonal wage credits during the dor- 
mant period of the seasonal industry. During the 
normal active period, any uncharged seasonal 
wage credits which the claimant may have are 
charged before the nonseasonal, even though the 
nonseasonal wage credits may have been earned 
first; otherwise it would be possible for a claimant 
to exhaust his nonseasonal wage credits during the 
active period and to enter the dormant period with 
no wage credits left except seasonal credits, to 
which benefits could not be charged. Moreover, 
if a claimant has wage credits in two or more 
seasonal industries, the wage credits charged first 
are those earned in the industry whose normal 
active period ends first, even though such wage 
credits were not the first which the claimant earned 
during his base period. 


Nonseasonal Occupations 


Under the Mississippi law, supplemented by 
general rules of the Commission, wage credits 
earned in a seasonal industry are not subject to 
the special treatment described above if (1) the 
wage credits were earned in an occupation in 
which employment normally continues for sub- 
stantially all the year, or (2) the wage credits 
were earned in some occupation, such as special 
construction work, which does not partake of the 
seasonal nature of the industry. 

Each initial claim must show the name and code 
number of the worker’s occupation in his last 
substantial employment. The Commission is 
gradually accumulating from its own experience, 
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supplemented by other sources, a body of infor- 
mation regarding the nature of occupations in 
seasonal industries which enables the examiners 
to recognize certain occupations as nonseasonal. 
If examination of the claimant’s wage record sub- 
stantiates the supposition that his work has been 
of a nonseasonal nature, the examiner on his own 
initiative may exempt the claimant from special 
seasonal treatment. Occasionally the examiner 
on his own initiative may send the employer an 
inquiry on a special form regarding the nature of 
the claimant’s occupation. In many cases, how- 
ever, the examiner has no information about the 
claimant’s occupation in the seasonal industry in 
which he was employed, if this was not his last 
substantial employment. 

Chief reliance is therefore placed upon another 
approach to the problem. When a claim is dis- 
allowed or terminated through the operation of the 
special seasonal procedure, the claimant is in- 
formed that such action will be revoked if it is es- 
tablished that his employment was in a nonseason- 
al occupation. He may then file an application for 
reconsideration, and the Commission will inquire 
of his former employer as to the seasonal character 
of his work and will check the employer’s answer 
against the claimant’s wage record. If this investi- 
gation shows the claimant’s occupation to have 
been nonseasonal, his claim is so handled, and the 
wage credits acquired in the seasonal industry 
may be charged with benefits at any time of the 
year. 


Conclusions 


The Mississippi procedure for special treatment 
of claims arising from seasonal unemployment has 
now been in operation almost a year. Experience 
proves that, in this State, the plan is adminis- 
tratively feasible. No concerted or forceful objec- 
tions have been raised by employers, employees, 
or the public. An estimate of the amount saved 
for the State’s fund cannot yet be made, but the 
average annual sum is likely to prove substantial. 

The chief obstacles which have arisen in the 
actual operation of the procedure are as follows: 

1. The administrative task is complicated and 
difficult in the initial stages. The difficulties are 
gradually being reduced, however, and it might 
now be argued that the administrative expenses 
eliminated by the system are as great as the ad- 
ministrative expenses added. The system does 
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remove the necessity for processing a great many 
initial and continued claims and for investigating 
numerous cases in which claimants may have 
failed to return to customary self-employment. 

2. A certain inequity of treatment arises in the 
case of seasonal workers whose employment in a 
seasonal industry normally extends beyond the 
limits of the normal active period but who do not 

work throughout substantially all the year, since 
- they are allowed benefits only for unemployment 
occurring within the normal active period. 
Under present procedures in Mississippi, it is 
impossible to segregate wages earned within the 
normal active period from those earned outside it; 
all wage credits earned by one individual in one 


industry ordinarily must be counted as either 
seasonal or nonseasonal. 

3. It may prove impossible to reconcile this sys- 
tem with the theory and practice of merit rating, 
If an employer’s contribution rate is affected by 
the amount of benefit payments which have been 
charged to his account, the employers in the in- 
dustries which receive special seasonal treatment 
will have a material and inequitable advantage as 
compared with employers in industries which have 
a seasonal variation of insufficient magnitude to 
bring them within the Commission’s definition of a 
seasonal industry—the ice and the milk-products 
industries, for example. A workable solution of 
this difficulty is yet to be found. 
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MERIT-SYSTEM STANDARDS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALBERT H. ARONSON * 


With the increase in the area of governmental 
activity and the complexity of governmental op- 
erations, public personnel administration has be- 
come of increasing importance. In the last few 
years there has been a rapid growth of public 
sentiment for effective administration on a merit 
basis, evidenced in various polls and in the interest 
of civic organizations. Much lip service has also 
been given to merit management of public per- 
sonnel. This has affected the freshness of the 
arguments for the merit system but not their logic. 

It is as true now as when it was first said, that 
greater economy and efficiency can be achieved 
through the employment of the best qualified 
persons in a career service; that the development 
of employee morale and effectiveness through 
sound personnel practices is an essential of good 
management; that open competition is the most 
democratic way of obtaining the most competent 
personnel; that administrative officials are re- 
lieved of personal and political pressures and 
antagonisms through a merit system; that public 
confidence in the operations of a public agency may 
be increased by assurance that its personnel has 
been appointed on the basis of merit; and that 
decentralization can best be achieved where 
proper personnel standards prevail at all levels of 
government. 

In a merit system the emphasis should be on 
merit rather than on system. However, unless 
definite personnel rules are promulgated, ade- 
quate machinery established, and proper proce- 
dures installed, the merit principle may not be 
put into effect. Justice cannot be guaranteed 
without a legal system, but in administration, as 
in law, procedures must not usurp the place of 
purposes. The emphasis in modern personnel 
administration has come to be placed upon the 
positive approach—the utilization of scientific 
techniques in selection, placement, staff develop- 
ment, job classification, and salary standardiza- 
tion as aids to effective management, rather than 


* Chief, State Technica! Advisory Service, Office of the Executive Director. 
This article reflects the author’s personal opinions and includes official state- 


ments of Board policy only in the quotation of statements of the Social Secu- 
rity Board, 
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merely as negative devices to prevent the intrusion 
of politics in personnel administration. There is 
still need, nevertheless, for courage and firmness 
on the part of administrators in preventing the 
evils of the spoils system. 

From the outset of its activities, the Social 
Security Board has encouraged the development 
of personnel administration on a merit basis in the 
State agencies to which Federal funds are granted 
for administering unemployment compensation 
and for public assistance. The Board does not 
exercise control over the selection, tenure, and 
compensation of individual employees in the 
State and local units administering these pro- 
grams, but it has required the States to observe 
minimum objective standards necessary to pro- 
mote efficient administration and safeguard the 
use of Federal funds. To assist State social se- 
curity agencies interested in setting up merit 
systems, a State Technical Advisory Service was 
established in November 1937 in the Office of the 
Executive Director. This Service offers the 
State agencies, through the Board’s Bureaus of 
Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, advice and assistance in formulating merit- 
system rules and regulations, installing a system 
of personnel administration, and training members 
of State staffs in personnel work. 

The Board has pointed out that under the Social 
Security Act it is unable to certify Federal grants 
when conduct of a State program violates any of 
the specific requirements set forth in the legisla- 
tion. To withhold Federal funds, however, is, in 
the statement of the Board in its Third Annual 
Report, “‘a drastic step to be taken reluctantly 
and only as a last resort, since it is likely to work 
hardship on the needy and the unemployed.” In 
view of this dilemma, the Board suggested, “It 
would be more effective and certainly more 
equitable if the Social Security Act were amended 
so that appropriate corrective action could be 
taken without injuring beneficiaries.” From a 
number of sources the suggestion has come for the 
amendment of the act to clarify the provisions 
relating to administration and to give the Board 
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explicit authority to require merit systems for the 
election of State personnel. 

In his message to Congress on social security 
on January 16, 1939, President Roosevelt de- 
clared: “Much of the success of the Social 
Security Act is due to the fact that all of the 
programs contained in this Act—with one neces- 
sary exception—are administered by the States 
themselves, but coordinated and partially financed 
by the Federal Government. This method has 
given us flexible administration and has enabled 
us to put these programs into operation quickly. 
However, in some States incompetent and politi- 
cally dominated personnel has been distinctly 
harmful. Therefore, I recommend that the 
States be required, as a condition for the receipt of 
Federal funds, to establish and maintain a merit 
system for the selection of personnel. Such a 
requirement would represent a protection to the 
States and citizens thereof rather than an en- 
croachment by the Federal Government, since it 
would automatically promote efficiency and 
eliminate the necessity for minute Federal scrutiny 
of State operations.”’ 

In the last session of Congress bills stating such 
a requirement were introduced, and the report 
issued in January 1939 by the Special Senate 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief recom- 
mended that it be made a condition of Federal 
grants to the States that personnel administering 
unemployment compensation and public assist- 
ance be chosen through a merit system. A 
similar recommendation was included in the 
special report on proposed changes in the Social 
Security Act made by the Social Security Board 
to the President and the Congress in January 1939. 
In this report it was stated: ‘In the opinion of the 
Board it is sound policy for the State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies to have entire 
authority and responsibility for the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of individual 
employees. But this authority and responsibility 
should be exercised in accordance with a systematic 
merit system for the establishment and main- 
tenance of desirable personnel standards.” 

At the present time 39 State agencies adminis- 
tering unemployment compensation select their 
personnel on the basis of merit examinations con- 
ducted by the State civil-service commission or by 
a merit system established for the unemployment 
compensation agency. In the public-assistance 
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field, where the State agencies often administer 
other State relief and welfare activities in addition 
to the Federal-State program, development has 
been less rapid. Nineteen State public-assistaneg 
agencies select their staffs under civil service or 
under departmental merit systems. 

The objective standards which have been found 
essential as a result of the experience in the States 
in administration of public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation have been formulated in 
statements concerning each of these programs, and 
in a general statement of standards for personnel 
administration. With respect to public assist- 
ance, the Board holds that, since administration ig 
so largely dependent upon the competence of staff, 
“the personnel procedures and rules and regula- 
tions established by the State public-assistance 
agency are an essential part of a State plan, and 
. . . the adequacy of the provisions is to be con- 
sidered in approving such a plan.” In this con- 
sideration, ‘examination will be made on the 
basis of objective criteria of good personnel ad- 
ministration, taking into account the experience 
and operation of the State agency.”” With respect 
to unemployment compensation, the Board certi- 
fies grants to cover the total cost of “proper ad- 
ministration,’”’ and the Board’s statement indi- 
cates the necessity for formulating standards in 
that personnel services are the major expense item 
in the administrative costs of the program. 

The general statement of standards for per- 
sonnel administration in State unemployment 
compensation and State public-assistance agen- 
cies, adopted by the Board in December 1938, is 
as follows: 


As part of its responsibility for the development of good 
administration in State social security programs, the Board 
will from time to time recommend standards for the guid- 
ance of State agencies, indicating objective criteria of 
proper administration. These standards will be formu- 
lated with full consideration of the experience and opera- 
tions of State agencies. 

The Board believes that good administration requires 
clear definition of functions and assignment of responsi- 


‘bilities, the employment of the most competent available 


personnel, and the development of staff morale and effi- 
ciency. These necessitate the establishment of a system 
of personnel administration on a merit basis under rules 
and regulations promulgated by the appropriate State 
agency. 

If a State-wide merit system in conformity with the 
standards set forth below is not in operation, the State 
agency should formulate and adopt complete or supple- 
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mentary rules and regulations to put the entire merit 

m into effect. Such a system should cover all per- 
sonnel of the social security agency on both State and 
jocal levels and should operate in accordance with the 
following standards: 

Classification Plan.—A classification plan based upon 
observation and analysis of the duties and responsibilities 
of positions should be established and maintained. The 
classification plan should include a job description and 
a statement of minimum requirements of education, expe- 
rience, and other qualifications for each class of position. 

Compensation Plan.—A compensation plan should be 
established and maintained. Such a plan should provide 
a salary range for each class of position, adjusted to the 
responsibility and difficulty of the type of work to be per- 
formed, and in line with prevailing rates for comparable 
positions in other departments of the State. It should 
include regulations for salary advancement on the basis of 
periodically evaluated service. 

Merit Examinations.—Provision should be made for 
open competitive examinations administered by a civil- 
service commission or by a qualified supervisor of merit 
system under a nonpartisan committee appointed by the 
State agency from persons of known sympathetic interest 
in and knowledge of the problems of public personnel 
administration. 

Appointment.—Employees of the agency should be 
appointed by its administrative head from among a limited 
number of persons certified by the merit-system supervisor 
in the order of their standing in the merit examinations. 
A definite probationary period should be established for 
all new appointees. 
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Promotions.—Provision should be made for promotion to 
higher positions on the basis of performance and qualifica- 
tions. Candidates for promotion should meet the minimum 
qualifications established for the class of positions to which 
they are to be promoted. 

Separations.—Job security should be assured satisfactory 
employees within the limits of the need for staff. Pro- 
vision should be made for lay-off of surplus employees 
under an equitable system, and for dismissal of employees 
for cause with impartial review of such dismissals. 

Service Ratings.—A system of periodic service ratings for 
the evaluation of performance should be established and 
maintained. The use of such ratings in promotions, salary 
increases, and separations should be covered by regulation. 

Leave.—Provision should be made for granting, on a 
uniform and equitable basis, vacations, sick leave, and 
other leave. 

Personnel Records.— Adequate employee records should 
be kept and necessary personnel statistics compiled. 

Prohibition of Discrimination.—Political and religious 
discrimination in merit-system administration should be 
prohibited. Participation of any employee of the agency 
in politica) activity, direct or indirect, should be prohibited, 
except that an employee should have the right freely to 
express his views as a citizen and to cast his vote. 

Cooperation in Merit-System Administration.—Provision 
should be made for cooperation with other public agencies 
in the administration of the merit system, and, where 
practicable, with due regard to similarity of standards, 
rules and regulations, and equitable distribution of costs, 
the establishment of a joint personnel committee and joint 
administration of examinations. 
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ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENTS 
EXCLUDED FROM OLD-AGE INSURANCE 





Harry J. Winstow and Wituiam K. SHAUGHNEsSY * 


The recent recommendations submitted in the 
final report of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the President and the report on pro- 
posed changes in the Social Security Act for- 
warded by the Social Security Board to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress have focused attention on 
persons in employments excluded from coverage 
under the old-age insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. The following employments 
are not at present included under titles II or VIII 
of the act: 

(1) Agricultural labor; 

(2) Domestic service in a private home; 

(3) Casual labor not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business; 

(4) Service performed by an individual who 
has attained the age of 65; 

(5) Service performed as an officer or member 
of the crew of a vessel documented under the laws 
of the United States or of any foreign country; 

(6) Service performed in the employ of the 
United States Government or of an instrumen- 
tality of the United States; 

(7) Service performed in the employ of a State, 

a political subdivision thereof, or an instrumen- 
tality of one or more States or political subdivi- 
sions; 
(8) Service performed in the employ of a cor- 
poration, community chest, fund, or foundation, 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

The Advisory Council has recommended ' that 
employees of private, nonprofit religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions should be 
brought into coverage immediately and farm and 
domestic employees by January 1940. The Coun- 
cil also recommended that additional groups 
should be included as soon as feasible and that 

* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Divisions of Unemployment Compen- 


sation Research and of Old-Age Benefits Research, respectively. 
1 Advisory Council on Social Security. Final Report. December 10, 1938. 
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studies should be made of the administrative, 
legal, and financial problems involved in the cover. 
age of self-employed persons and governmental 
employees. 

The Social Security Board in its recommenda- 
tions * also advised that the exceptions in relation 


Table 1.—Estimates of numbers of persons who willbe 
employed in jobs covered or excluded from the Fed. 
eral old-age benefits program some time during the 
calendar year 1939 ' 





Minimum-maximum 


Numbers of persons estimates 





A. Total number of persons who will have obtained 
a job covered by Federal old-age security plans_| 34, 400, 000-35, 650, 000 


1. Title II, Social Security Act............... 32, 000, 000-33, 000, 000 
2. Railroad Retirement Act 1, 700, 000- 1, 900, 000 
900, 000- 1, 000, 000 








B. Total number of persons in employments for 
which immediate coverage was recommended 

-; — Security Board and the Advisory 
ounce’ 





1. Federal instrumentalities 
2. Maritime employment ! 
3. Employment after age 65.................. 
4. Nonprofit organizations.................... 





©. Total number of persons who will have obtained 





jobs in other occupetions....................... 25, 300, 000-27, 100, 000 
ae 2, 500, 000— 3, 500, 000 
is a 6, 800, 000- 7, 000, 000 
3. Unpaid family workers in agriculture__.._. 4, 000, 000- 5, 000, 000 
4. Domestic servants in private homes. ...... 2, 200, 000- 2, 500, 000 
5. Self-employed persons: owners, operators, 

and professional workers................-. 4, 000, 000- 4, 500, 000 
6. Public employees (including public school 

NM tiitcccinacintcnthaniaipadidamsmemacoll 2, 500, 000- 2, 700, 000 
Pa 1, 000, 000- 3, 000, 000 
8. Workers under work-relief programs. .....-. 3, 500, 000— 4, 500, 000 








1 The sum of the workers in all categories of the major groups in covered 
and noncovered a is greater than the total number of — 
receiving jobs in each major group. This is due to shifts of workers in each 
of these two groups. The shift in Jobs covered by the amendments recom- 
mended (in B above) is believed to be so negligible that it has not been 
included in these estimates. 


1 Includes persons employed on documented vessels in domestic ports and 
persons employed on documented fishing boats. 


to agricultural labor, domestic service, maritime 
employment, and services for private nonprofit 
religious, charitable, and educational organizations 
be withdrawn. At the same time it proposed that 
service performed for the Federal Government or 
its instrumentalities and service performed after 
age 65 should be included but that the casual labor 


? Social Security Board. Proposed Changes in the Social Security Act: A 
Report of the Sociol Security Board to the President and to the Congress of the 
United States. 1939. 
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exception should remain. The Board withheld 
any recommendation for extending coverage to the 
self-employed. 

In making these recommendations both the 
Council and the Board required estimates of the 
numbers of persons in employments covered by or 
excepted from the old-age insurance system. 
The estimates in table 1 are those most recently 
developed in the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
and presented to the Board. 

Estimates of this kind vary according to the 
date or period of time to which they relate. The 
present estimates relate to employment at any 
time within the calendar year 1939 and have been 
developed particularly to include allowance for 
the turn-over between covered and noncovered 
employment. The shifting of workers from jobs 
in one occupation or group to jobs in another 
makes for duplication in the count. The sum of 
the workers in all categories of each major group 
is greater, therefore, than the total number of 
different persons receiving jobs in that major 
group. For example, the sum of the frequencies 
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in groups 1 to 8 of the excluded group is greater 
than the total number of persons who will obtain 
noncovered employment. 

Many workers are employed in two or more 
occupations within a year; a man engaged in 
unpaid family work part of the year may change 
to farm employment for the rest of the year. 
Workers shift during a year from covered to non- 
covered jobs. Some have a primary occupation 
in a noncovered industry and a secondary occupa- 
tion in a covered industry, and vice versa. In this 
tabulation, therefore, the sum of the number of 
workers in both covered and noncovered groups 
is greater than the total number of gainful workers. 

Estimates for each group were prepared from 
the most recent data available on employment 
within these groups. The amount of labor turn- 
over that would occur in the year was then cal- 
culated. The number of wage items tabulated 
for each half year of 1937 together with the num- 
ber of different workers paying taxes under title 
VIII in that year served as a guide in developing 
the estimates. 
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From annual reports submitted to the Social 
Security Board by State agencies administering 
approved plans for old-age assistance, information 
is available on the sex, marital status, and living 
arrangements of 1,063,000 recipients of old-age 


assistance. Of these recipients, 477,000 were 
accepted for aid in 42 States ' in selected periods 
of the fiscal year 1936-37 * and 586,000 were ac- 
cepted in 50 States in the fiscal year 1937-38. 


Sex 


In the continental United States according to the 
1930 census, men comprised 50.1 percent of the 
population 65 years of age and over, and women 
49.9 percent.? In both 1937-38 and in 1936-37, 
52.2 percent of the persons accepted for old-age 
assistance in the continental United States were 
men. These percentages would seem to indicate 
that old-age assistance is being granted to a 
larger proportion of the aged men in the popula- 
tion than of the aged women. In some States, 
however, a joint grant may be made to a recipient 
covering the needs of an eligible spouse. A joint 
grant is more frequently paid to a husband than to 
a wife. If adjustment is made for the spouses of 
recipients of joint grants, the percentages of males 
and females accepted for old-age assistance in 
1937-38 are 50.6 and 49.4 percent, respectively— 
almost identical with the percentages of males and 
females in the aged population in 1930. This is 
shown in table 1. 

Although men comprised 50.1 percent of the 
total population 65 years of age and over in the 
continental United States, the proportion of men 
in the States varied from 42 percent in the District 
of Columbia to 64 percent in Nevada. In table 2 
the proportion of men in the aged population of 
each State is compared with the proportion of men 


* Prepared in the Social Data Section, Division of Public Assistance 
Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

1 The term “State” is used in this article to include the District of Columbia 
and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. In 1936-37, 43 States were admin- 
istering old-age assistance programs under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, but only 42 States submitted annual reports. 

3 For the period covered in different States see Second Annual Report of the 
Social Security Board, 1937, p. 142. 

3 The Bureau of the Census estimates that in 1935, 49.7 percent of the popu- 
lation 65 years of age and over was male, and 50.3 percent female. The 1930 
population data have been used in this article, however, since there are no 
later estimates of sex distribution for individual States. 
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SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
OF 1,000,000 RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE* 





among the recipients accepted for old-age assist- 
ance in 1937-38. The latter figures have been 
adjusted to include persons sharing in a joint grant, 
Even with this adjustment, it is evident that in 
many States there is uneven representation of men 
and women in the old-age assistance rolls as com- 
pared with the census distribution. Some States 
with large over-representation of men are New 
Hampshire, Maine, New York, Nevada, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. Among 
the States with heavy under-representation of 
men are Utah, Colorado, South Carolina, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, District of Columbia, 
and Arkansas. 


Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Percentage of males and 
females approved for grants during the fiscal year 
1937-38 and of persons in the population 65 years and 
over, in all States ' 














Total persons ap- | percen 

Spouses proved for grants poy 
Recipi- | sharing | made in 1937-38 | tribution 

Sex ents ac- | in joint 65 

cepted grants and ever 

1937-38 | made in (1930 

1937-38 | Number | Percent sus) 
i sicsstdande 584, 378 22,146 | 606, 524 100. 0 100.0 
EE Sener 305, 001 1,626 | 306,627 50. 6 50.1 
a See 279, 377 20,520 | 299, 897 49.4 49.9 




















1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and also of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 


Some clue to the uneven representation of men 
and women accepted for old-age assistance in 
the different States lies in differences in the marital 
status of men and women in the aged population 
of these States. Marital status appears to be a 
conditioning factor in need. 


Marital Status 


Of the individuals accepted for old-age assist- 
ance in 1937-38 and 1936-37, the proportions who 
were widowed, married, single, and divorced or 
separated were remarkably similar in the 2 years. 
In each year, as is indicated in table 3, about 43 
percent of all recipients were widowed and 41 per- 
cent married. In analyzing the figures for 1937-38, 
however, the percentages of widowed and married 
persons are found to be strikingly different for men 
and women; 28 percent of the men and 60 percent 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Percent of males among 
recipients accepted! during the fiscal year 1937-38 
compared with the percent in the population 65 years 
and over in each State? 




















Percent of males Over- or 
under-repre- 
State Populatio: =e 
‘opu n males in 
65 years an rm ny acceptances 
over (1930 1937-38 1 for old-age 
census) assistance 

SE x oasis seatouaaietiaes 50.1 50.6 +0.5 

Utah. .......-------.----------- 50.4 40.6 —9.8 
Colorado. ..-..--------------- = 354.2 45.4 -8.8 
South Carolina............-.--- 49.8 43.4 —6.4 
TD . .ccacscacocosonccs 59.0 53.6 —5.4 
North Carolina................- 50.3 45.8 —4.5 
District of Columbia. .........- 42. 1 38.7 —3.4 
RRR PS 54.8 51.7 -$1 
inc concedcwcsebuseenadese 60.8 57.9 —2.9 
REE e: 49.8 47.2 —2.6 
California... -.....-...--------- 50.3 48. 2 mf i 
nc cccccnantiindwows 52.3 50.3 —2.0 
i  sc.ceceswibtimeseben 48.5 46.6 —19 
CC ESSE ESTES 47.4 45.8 —1.6 
Diniieidacsesscekeonseninte 53.5 52.7 —-.8 
I, 05 cimdrwinncendnbaiindtlndd 56.4 55.7 —.7 
a 49.1 49.0 -.1 
GES ae ee 61.8 61.7 —.1 
CC ESE eer 51.4 61.3 —.1 
BRBOMES. .......-.---22222--00-- 50.2 50.3 +.1 
Eee 44.4 44.5 +.1 
a nclsnicinihianeoimincaeaiaa 54.0 54.5 +.5 
SL, aanscaccieseounce 52.5 53.0 +.5 
Ee 51.2 51.8 +.6 
North Dakota_...-.  edseaneent 57.7 58.3 +.6 
Missouri_....-. Ee tae oe 451.1 51.8 +.7 
PP , «acssetecacaunese 56. 2 56.9 +.7 
See asantinie 53.7 54.5 +.8 
EL, cocasscceudeen 446.5 47.5 +1.0 
a 53.1 54.2 +1.1 
nad ad icicelamaande 49.1 50.2 +1.1 
Illinois .. 49.4 50.6 +1.2 
Towa... 51.4 52.6 +1.2 
aes 58.6 60.0 +1.4 
Michigan 51.3 52.9 +1.6 
eae 48.7 50.4 +1.7 
ERIE: 45.3 47.0 +1.7 
= Saee 55.8 57.7 +1.9 
Kansas. .___._- 52.6 54.6 +2.0 
Sa 56.4 59.2 +2.8 
Connecticut......_- 46.6 49.5 +2.9 
Wisconsin.._....- 51.9 55.0 +3.1 
Wyoming 61.0 64.2 +3.2 
“aes 46.2 49.9 +3.7 
Nevada_. 64.0 68. 2 +4.2 
Indiana - 450.1 54.6 +4.5 
New York 46.8 51.4 +4.6 
=a 49.5 54.2 +4.7 
New Hampshire ..........._-. 447.2 54.8 +7.6 














1 Adjustment ha been made to include persons sharing in joint grant to 
spouse. 

1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and also of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

+60 years and over, to correspond with the State’s age requirement for old- 
age assistance. 


‘70 years and over, to correspond with the State’s age requirement for old- 
age assistance. 


of the women approved for assistance were wid- 
owed, whereas 53 percent of the men and only 28 
percent of the women were married. The per- 
centages of single persons and of divorced or sepa- 
rated persons also vary in the two sex groups. 
That marked differences should exist in the 
marital status of the men and women accepted for 
old-age assistance is to be expected, since similar 
differences exist between men and women in the 
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general population 65 years of age and over. In 
the total population the disparity between the 
sexes with respect to marital status may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that men generally marry 
women younger than themselves. This results in 
a greater proportion of married men than married 
women 65 years of age and over and a correspond- 
ingly smaller proportion of widowers than widows. 
Comparison of the marital status of men and 
women in the age group at risk in the general 
population in the continental United States and 
in the accessions to the old-age assistance rolls is 
made in chart I and in table 4.‘ 

As shown in chart I, there is over-representation 
in the old-age assistance program of men who are 
single, widowed, or divorced and a substantial 
under-representation of married men. Both single 
women and married women are under-represented, 
whereas there is over-representation of women who 
are widowed and divorced. If adjustment, how- 
ever, were made in the figures for these married 
women who are included in joint grants paid to 
their husbands, the under-representation of mar- 
ried women would be very slight. 


Chart I.—Old-age assistance: Percentage distribution 
of males and females according to marital status, 
for recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 
and for the population 65 years and over, in all States! 


PERCENT OF MALES 
60 40 20 ° 














CZZA RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE NN PoPuLATiON 63 YEARS & over 


1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and also of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 


It appears from the data that single women are 
more likely to be cared for by friends and relatives 
than are single men, and that married persons are 
less likely to become dependents than are single, 
widowed, or divorced persons. 


4 See footnote 2, table 4. 
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Information on the marital status of recipients 
accepted for old-age assistance in each State with 
a plan approved by the Social Security Board is 
shown in table 5. No attempt has been made to 
adjust the State percentages for joint grants. 
States may be interested to make further analysis 
of the data as an aid to their interpretation. 

The percentages of recipients who are widowed, 
married, single, and divorced or separated vary 
to considerable extent in the different States. In 
a number of southern States—South Carolina, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, the District of 
Columbia, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and West Virginia—more than one-half of all 
recipients were widowed. For the 50 States the 
percentage of widowed recipients is 43. 

States in which more than 50 percent of all 
recipients are married—as contrasted with 41 
percent in the 50 jurisdictions—are . Nebraska, 
Texas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Colorado. 

States with exceptionally high percentages of 
single recipients—15 percent or more—are Hawaii, 
Alaska, Nevada, Washington, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and New York. In Hawaii the per- 
centage of single recipients is 54 percent as con- 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Marital status of recipi- 
ents accepted during selected periods of the fiscal year 
1936-37 and during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all 
States ! 









































Recipients accepted 
Merital status 1937-38 
1936-37 
Total 
Total Male Female 
Number 
ere 3 477, 132 | * 585, 877 306, 214 279, 663 
ESAS re eee eee 209, 499 252, 756 85, 938 166, 818 
M . 241, 199 162, 923 . 276 
ingh 51, 787 31, 572 20, 215 
40, 100 25, 763 14, 337 
Percent 

tS ae 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
a 43.9 43.2 28.1 59.7 
ES aaa 40.9 41.2 53.2 23.0 
NS SS aa 8.6 8.8 10.3 7.2 
Divorced or separated ¢.._....._- 6.6 6.8 8.4 5.1 














1 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

3 Includes 303 cases for whom information concerning marital status was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 

3 Includes 35 cases (18 male, 17 female) for whom information concerning 

tal status was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing 


Percentages. 
* Includes persons married and living apart whether or not legally separated. 





Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Marital status, by sex, of 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 and 
of the population 65 years and over, in all States} 


















































Recipients accepted for 
old-age assistance during eee over 
Marital 1937-38 
status? : 
Total Male | Female Total | Male Female 
Number 
Total._| 584,343 | 304,983 | 279, 360 : 6, 517,127 | 3, 266, 514 | 3, 250, 
Widowed _...| 252,297 | 85,676 | 166,621 | 2,704, 242 868, 438 | 1,835, 804 
Married 4... .| 262,787 | 176,606 | 86, 181 |*3, 206, 101 |*2, 077.671 |*1, 128 439 
EE: 51, 123 30, 919 20, 204 639, 311 276, 5Al 262, 770 
Divorced.._.| #18, 136 | 411,782 | ‘6,354 54, 696 37, 000 17, 606 
Percent 
Total. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Widowed.....| 432] 281] 59.7 41.6 26.7 8 
Married‘4....| 45.0 57.9 30.8 $49.3 $63.7 134.8 
Single_...._- 8.7 10. 1 ne 8.3 8.5 &1 
Divorced ---- $3.1 $3.9 $23 .8 eh 5 











! Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and also of Virginia, which had no plan for 
old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

*The 1930 census classifies as ‘“‘married”’ all individuals who are married 
and living apart whether legally separated or not. Data from the State 
agencies classify the legally separated with the “divorced.” In this ta) 
to aid comparability of data, recipients of old-age assistance who are 
and tiving apart, but not legally separated, are included with the “married.” 
Those legally separated are classified as “‘divorced,”’ since it was impossible 
to differentiate the legally separated from the diverced. 

§ Includes 12,777 persons (6,864 males and 5,913 females) for whom informa- 
tion concerning marital status was unknown; these persons were omitted in 
computing the percentages. 

‘Includes persons living apart but not legally separated. 

SIncludes legally separated. 
trasted with 9 percent for the 50 States. The 
Territorial Board of Public Welfare of Hawaii 
reports that many of the single recipients in 
Hawaii are Chinese who were imported as laborers 
and have not married. 

Relatively large proportions of divorced or 
separated recipients were accepted during 1937-38 
in Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Cali- 


fornia, Kansas, and the District of Columbia. 


Living Arrangements 


The primary objective of the old-age assistance 
program is to enable aged persons who are in need 
to live in their own homes or to have a measure 
of independence in the homes of relatives or of 
other persons unable to provide for their care 
without serious burden. The data on living ar- 
rangements, which are summarized in table 6, 
supply evidence that this objective has been 
achieved. In both years four-fifths of the persons 
accepted for old-age assistance were living in 
household groups and about one-fifth alone. 

A negligible number, about 1 percent, were liv- 
ing in institutions. This figure is significant in 
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Chart II.—Old-age assistance: Living arrangement 
effective at time of first payment for recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States! 
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NOT WITH 
5.3% RELATIVES 


1 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 
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light of the fact that the Social Security Act per- 
mits Federal participation in grants to recipients 
living in private institutions. As a permanent ar- 
rangement, it appears probable that an even 
smaller proportion of the recipients will reside in 
institutions than is indicated by the data. Inas- 
much as the Federal Government will not partici- 
pate in grants to persons in public institutions, 
most States make no grants to such persons, al- 
though some States permit recipients to remain in 
public institutions until after the first payment has 
been made. Information on living arrangement is 
reported as of the time of first payment. 

For 1937-38, detailed information is available 
concerning the living arrangements of recipients 
living in household groups. Such recipients com- 
prise 78.5 percent of all recipients accepted for aid. 
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As is indicated in chart II and table 6, 22 percent 
were living with their spouses only, 18 percent were 
living with a spouse and others, 33 percent were 
living with relatives but not with a spouse, and 5 
percent were living in household groups, not with 
relatives. 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Marital status of recipi- 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each 
State! 






































Percent of recipients having 
specified marital status, 
Regio d State lena i 
n an Pp 
owed | "ed =a 
I diate eninaads ....| § 585, 877 43.2 41.2 8.8 6.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut__..........- 2,797 42.6 35.7 14.0 7.7 
SRE Sz: 10, 356 44.1 38.9 9.8 7.2 
Massachusetts. _.......- 19, 550 40.9 40.1 12.7 6.3 
New Hampshire_-_...._. 987 47.9 32.3 11.9 7.9 
Rhode Island --.........- 2, 588 40.6 37.0 15.1 7.3 
We Riinteceenuonees 2, 052 47.3 37.7 8.7 6.3 
Region II: 
)} Sa 23, 423 39.3 38.5 15.0 7.2 
Region III: 
TE iin csichdcnainansinat 147 39.4 35.4 16.3 8.9 
New Jersey. _.-..- 6, 928 40.1 41.0 12.3 6.6 
peseeytvaste 20, 266 49.1 34.8 11.4 4.7 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia... 987 55.1 21.6 13.2 10.1 
|, es 4,952 48.9 33.0 11.0 7.1 
North Carolina. .....-- 33, 060 55.9 32.8 8.1 3.2 
Region ¥ WE ncicmciniiin 4, 498 50.1 34.8 7.1 8.¢ 
ion V: 
a ae 5, 757 44.3 43.9 5.8 6.0 
Rs onenancmediine 41, 323 36.5 49.7 6.9 6.9 
| SSS 19, 020 36.6 46.1 9.9 7.4 
Region VI 
Ee eneeae.” S- 25, 133 40.4 41.5 10.0 8.1 
"Es 9, 166 43.5 43.0 7.4 6.1 
ee nitnstineannsiead 9, 209 34.2 50.8 9.1 5.9 
Region VII: 
pS Sree 6, 470 52.9 34.0 6.8 6.3 
I isinnivachnmcanaisid 21, 08 44.1 43.3 4.8 7.8 
ee 36, 50.3 38.6 6.8 4.3 
SSS 1,992 59.0 31.1 6.1 4.8 
South Carolina._......- 24, 415 59.5 30.2 6.2 4.1 
i cinicndicmanncnnincs 24, 647 50.8 37.3 6.5 5.4 
Region VIII: 
intent 14, 316 35.8 48.1 8.8 7.3 
_ a SSR 8, 855 33.1 48.7 12.3 5.9 
| 3, 510 34.3 51.3 7.7 6.7 
North Dakota. ....-...- 1, 486 32.5 50.8 12.1 4.6 
South Dakota........... 8, 988 37.7 49.7 7.7 49 
Region IX: 
po ee 966 53.1 36.6 4.5 5.8 
I, iscsi ncenitnininiitibedl 21, 516 41.9 38.7 9.2 10.2 
| eS 29, 012 45.3 42.5 7.2 5.0 
CE, 0 céenqnwddiied 7, 432 37.6 50.9 3.9 7.6 
Region X: 
es 8, 479 46.6 40.6 6.1 6.7 
> ee 1, 002 49.9 36.0 6.0 8.1 
, = S 16, 934 35.2 61.2 5.6 8.0 
6, 540 39.3 37.0 11.9 11.8 
11, 833 35.7 50.5 6.6 7.2 
1, 546 39. 5 41.7 10.2 8.6 
3, 216 36.7 42.6 13.2 7.5 
7, 585 42.6 49.3 3.9 4.2 
631 44,2 29.8 12.8 13.2 
ee 47, 954 38.2 41.1 9.8 10.9 
pS ees 2, 145 37.0 24.4 26.2 12.4 
aa: hi sntnintinciipneniticiatrd 7, 169 34.9 41.9 10.7 12.5 
a 9, 858 32.7 40.8 16.9 0.6 
Territories: 
[See 554 37.2 27.8 28.0 7.0 
) I eer 945 26.8 13.6 53.9 5.7 
1 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old. assistance in 1937-38. 


— persons married and living apart whether or not legally sep- 
arated. 

3 Includes 35 recipients for whom information concerning marital status 
was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 








Chart IlI.—Old-age assistance: Percentage distribution 
of males and females according to living arrangement, 
for recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, 
in all States ! 
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4 Exclusive of Virginia, which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 


The fact that two-fifths of the recipients were 
living either alone or with a spouse only indicates 
a relatively high degree of independence of the old 
people. 

The differences in living arrangements of the 
aged men and women reflect the differences in their 
marital status. As is shown in table 6 and chart 
III, 52 percent of the men were living with wives, 
whereas 27 percent of the women were living with 
husbands. These proportions correspond fairly 
closely to the percentages of married men and 
women accepted for assistance. If adjustment 
were made for the influence of joint grants, the 
disparity between the percentages of men and 
women living with the spouse would be lessened 
somewhat. About 21 percent of the men were 
living with other relatives, without a spouse, as 
contrasted with 46 percent of the women. Since 
a much larger proportion of the women than of 
the men are widowed, this is to be expected. 
Among both men and women, about 20 percent 
were living alone. A slightly higher proportion of 
the men than of the women, 6 percent and 5 per- 
cent, respectively, were living in household 
groups, not with relatives. 

The percentages of recipients living in house- 
hold groups, in institutions, and alone are shown 
for each State in table 7. In the continental 
United States, the proportion of persons living in 
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household groups varies from 46 percent in 
Nevada to 89 percent in Kentucky. In Hawajj 
only 35 percent were living in household groups, 

It is believed that many of the persons who are 
living in household groups, not with relatives, are 
in effect “boarding out.”” This seems likely, since 
households with less than 10 lodgers are not clasgi- 
fied as institutions in the definitions followed by 
the States in recording social data. Probably 
some of the aged persons in such household 


Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Living arrangement of 
recipients accepted during selected periods of the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and during the fiscal year 1937-38, 
in all States ' 



































Recipients accepted 
Living arrangement | 1937-38 
1936-37 
Total 
Total Male Female 
Number 
5 maT eee § 477, 132 | § 585, 877 306, 214 279, 663 
In household group............-. 378,399 | 459,896 | 240, 085 219, 811 
With spouse only...........- 128, 587 81,744 46, 974 
With spouse and others... 352, 131 106, 218 76, 846 20, 534 
With other relatives, without 
I icakanuniseammiaasinn’ 193, 969 63, 822 129, 867 
Not with relatives, but eating 
SP eo ivccctecnncude 26, 268 31, 122 17, 673 13, 436 
/ RE RR RT, 83, 523 a: 540 61, 477 57, 
RAL 4, 925 5, 886 3, 861 2,03 
IE ei ; 153 173 142 31 
its tisicnehiinmacetad ant 4,77 5, 713 3,719 1,04 
Was ci dbicinicuddatientntasadews 2, 866 1, 486 756 
Percent 
— 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
In household group.............. 80.6 78.5 78.4 73.6 
With spouse —_ aa i dd 22.0 26.7 16.8 
With spouse and others_..._. 75.0 18. 1 25. 1 10.6 
With other relatives, without oT 
Ee 33.1 20.8 46.4 
Not with relatives, but <a 
Ba same table-. 5.6 5.3 5.8 48 
Alon 17.8 20.2 20. 1 D4 
In institution”. ce i ae ie ah 1.0 1.0 1.3 7 
NES ieee (4) (‘) od () 
ae 1.0 1.0 1.2 a 
RSE OR rs .6 3 oe | 

















1 Exclusive of Virginia, whieh had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 

' Includes 6,605 recipients in New Jersey for whom living arrangement was 
not reported and 814 recipients whose living arrangement was unknown; 
these cases were omitted in ae gy percentages. 

5 Includes 69 recipients (35 male, 34 female) for whom living arrangement 
was unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 

4 Less than 0.1 percent. 


groups would be living in almshouses if old-age 
assistance grants were not available for their 
support. Hawaii, New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Vermont show comparatively high proportions of 
recipients in households in which there are no 
relatives 
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it in Table 7.—Old-age assistance: Living arrangement to be effective at time of first payment for recipients accepted 
awaii during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State! 
oups, Percent of recipients having specified living arrangement 
0 are 
8, are Total In household group 
. Region and State recipients 
—— 8g | we | we | Alone | “fution | Other 
lassi- Total spouse | spouse and | Telatives, | Not with 
only others without relatives 
d by spouse 
bably 
MOOR. 2. cc cccccccccecccccccccceccccecccscs 9 585, 877 78.5 22.0 18.1 33.1 5.3 20.2 #1.0 0.3 
ehold 
Region I: 
Rin, pnostescceqdsendcosstuiaiuatind 2, 797 79.0 18.7 15.5 35.5 9.3 18.5 1.7 8 
es cass necdodenenneccatasesenmnbaa 10, 356 83. 5 20.8 17.1 33.1 12.5 15.4 9 3 
nt of Di ivusductcokuhncaknbscumaiondl 19, 550 79.8 18.9 20.2 34.7 6.0 18.3 1.9 (0) 
of the tT IIEMIUO.. ... ccccccsccaseccessccesooese 987 77.5 19.7 12.1 31.9 13.8 21.8 5 P| 
Ss écisnnccctoqucesscosontqunsueuaes 2, 588 77.1 20.3 16.0 34.1 6.7 21.5 Pe aa 
37-38, Si iinickhcaccusccceccscesconecsssneseneses 2, 052 86.9 21.9 14.9 39.4 10.7 13.0 ® a 
Region II: 
i tddcdinennachsddcctecsadsataaninteal 23, 423 73.9 22.3 15.1 27.7 8.8 23.9 2.0 a 
Region ITI: 
oe Din dcncsssseoceccccoccoescssssenueuses 147 85.7 22.5 12.2 41.5 0.5 Sf eee Se 2.0 
BE PE nnccccncsecenccescscocesssassoséons 6, 928 77.4 21.0 18.0 30. 5 7.9 21.3 4 9 
Dn cscsctcecencecescosensstcoocsons 20, 266 80. 5 16.9 17.2 39.7 6.7 18.1 1.2 a 
——s IV: 
TION. bcnccescnececsscncdumenn 987 69. 5 7.4 13.7 30. 5 8.9 29.2 8 -5 
See ren 4, 952 82.0 14.4 17.5 43.0 7.1 16.7 .8 5 
———— Ys ,anaccsnaneirncsnasseunamnienininl 33, 060 86.7 12.7 19.6 50.1 43 13.1 1 a 
PE cctatousepdescoecsenssnanematele 4, 498 79.2 11.4 22.6 38.2 7.0 , 67) EE ee 
‘emale V: 
ES eee ere Soe 5, 757 88. 6 24.2 19.5 40.6 4.3 11.2 1 3 
Di indinedcaiccsnecenccassesesressehianin 41, 323 79.0 30.1 19.0 25.2 4.7 20.2 .6 at 
i ttiwiihedabpcoceoesconsasetecnssnnnsitnin 19, 020 80.4 21.5 23.8 29.7 5.4 18.5 Py 4 
Region VI 
PE ca nocaccevccscenesesscccsnssseneuteaid 25, 133 77.5 24.8 16.0 32.1 4.6 20.2 2.2 se 
279, 663 ll iinrgiidcdeibnbtenheeedhookeasnapeus 9, 166 78.4 26.0 16.0 31.4 5.0 17.8 3.7 ey | 
weeenetn paesascasocevedsnsadsesasesboninnitin 9, 209 82.3 27.4 22.6 27.3 5.0 16.6 ef eer 
Region VII: 
aa SESE eee sere 6, 470 80.5 18.5 15.0 40.8 6.2 19.3 a aA 
iM 0 EE eer. 21, 082 80.1 20.4 22.2 33.5 4.0 19.4 3 “- 
Sl nitininendsaquaetaasacabebhad indian 36, 700 4.7 16.6 21.7 42.4 4.0 14.8 .2 3 
129, 867 Miss EE Se ye ava s 1, 992 84.4 14.3 16.3 47.3 6.5 | 2} Bese 1 
See 24, 415 82.3 12.0 17.8 49.2 3.3 17.5 1 om 
13,438 Th itinacivasmipceninnesct-ceniaeaeniaeee 24, 647 85.1 14.7 18.1 46.1 6.2 14.5 an 3 
57.089 Region VIII: 
205 iG tinimnsnbabannanocdseauiuenesdiien 14, 316 81.9 26.4 18. 5 27.3 9.7 16.8 9 4 
3 i ibdhnihhonsupinncscedadhieenanipy 8, 855 78.7 22.3 25.2 26. 1 §.1 18.2 2.7 4 
1,004 Tl nitininehnscnasdinnnadbheéinitedstat 3, 510 77.8 30. 4 19.1 22.9 5.4 20.8 .8 .6 
. EE ere ee 1, 486 74.2 35.0 15.4 18.8 5.0 23.4 2.0 4 
is ncccdaadaupnniidwbiibaadidaadans 8, 988 81.6 28.1 21.1 29.1 3.3 17.4 8 .2 
— Region IX: 
ices ieilachicineneinheiabiicnaianinperaiiiscieibcnindliaitiblteal 6, 966 74.4 21.6 14.5 33.7 4.6 25.3 ® .3 
eee eae ee eee eee 21, 516 69.0 24.4 13.7 25.7 5.2 29.9 -6 .5 
EER PEER A ST 29, 012 81.2 22.5 15.9 34.2 8.6 18.0 at “ 
Oklahoma... ......... eucsseusereunnitpentinnet 7, 432 82. 5 24.2 25.9 29.2 3.2 17.1 3 = 
100.0 in X: 
ee  S. ... .... .eccnmasassebessnhsasbeasenn 8, 479 79.7 20.9 19.3 35.7 3.8 19.4 -6 .3 
72.6 TT ii acdnisntnintemighenduiniabdiakuational 1,002 4.3 17.1 17.0 27.0 3.2 35.3 .3 1 
16.8 nn digtnancninienenaveddaséititimiainaal 16, 934 82.1 22.7 28.3 27.6 3.5 17.4 -2 3 
10.6 Region XI: 
a tiacccntacwanineheorpacnsmaebctia 6, 540 61.8 26.3 9.3 22.9 3.3 36. 6 -5 11 
46.4 IRS TR ee 2s ak 11, 833 78.2 29.4 20.5 25.8 2.5 21.1 .4 a 
| See 1, 46 64.2 26.2 14.8 19.9 3.3 34.5 .7 -6 
48 ETRE ARR 2 IE: 3, 216 66.5 21.5 20.0 21.2 3.8 32.0 +7 8 
m4 it iicninenink nnn wicinsigusatngigaedates 7, 585 79.6 28.7 20. 4 28.9 1.6 20. 2 -2 () 
1 A a RNase ~ Pe 531 60.6 18.4 10. 4 25.2 6.6 38.6 6 3 
( Region XII: 
a1 gS RE Sater Parent sc ret ae) 47, 954 70. 2 27.3 13.0 26.0 3.9 26.6 2.9 3 
i ss PCE RE SRS S Se 2, 145 45.6 17.2 7.0 17.2 4.2 53. 6 -4 .4 
ee ee 7, 169 66.1 28.8 12.5 19.5 5.3 32.8 my .4 
_e EEG EERIE AEA 9, 858 61.3 29.9 10.2 16.9 4.3 35.8 2.4 -5 
137-38, Territories: 
nt was ES ee aes ee eke oe 554 48.9 14.3 12.6 20.2 1.8 ey eee 7 
nown; Hawaii EE re a ee + NS 045 4.9 40 5.1 11.3 14.5 45.2 18.9 10 
neat ! Exclusive of bi me which had no plan for old-age assistance in 1937-38. 0.4. Four States (Illinois, Kansas, Oregon, and Tennessee) which reported 
‘Includes 69 recipients for whom information concerning living arrangement recipients in public institutions do not give old-age assistance to SS 
at time of first payment was unknown; these cases were omitted in comput- residents of such institutions. Applicants in public institutions w grants 
Percentages. are approved are permitted to remain in the institution until the first payment 
f this total less than 0.1 percent (reported by 8 States) were in public is saaed and arrangements can be made for their removal. 
institutions: Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee each had less than 0.1 4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
“AZO percent; Arizona and Kansas, each 0.1; Ohio, 0.2; Montana, 0.3; and Illinois, 
heir 
and 
s of 
no 
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Among the States in which 2 percent or more 
of the recipients accepted for assistance were 
living in public or private institutions—that is, 
proprietary or incorporated institutions and lodg- 
ing houses with 10 or more lodgers—are Hawaii, 
Indiana, California, Minnesota, Washington, II- 


linois, North Dakota, and New York. Illinois, 


however, does not make payments to permanent 
residents of institutions. In Hawaii 19 percent 
of all recipients were living in institutions. 

The percentages of recipients living alone in 
the continental United States ranges from 11 in 
Kentucky to 54 in Nevada. In a number of 
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western States—Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona 


Washington, New Mexico, Idaho, Oregon, and: 


Montana—the percentage was unusually large 
In all these States except New Mexico the per. 
centages of males and of single persons are high, 
and the level of grants is also high, thus enabling 
these recipients to maintain themselves inde. 
pendently. 

The next Bulletin articles on the social charag. 
teristics of the recipients of old-age assistance wil] 
deal with their physical condition and medical 
care, and an analysis of such characteristics as 
age, race, and nativity. 
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CASH BENEFITS UNDER VOLUNTARY DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 


EvizaBetu L. Orey * 


Disability is a major cause of dependency and 
insecurity. It entails both the loss of earnings 
and the expense of medical care. On an average 
day, 5 to 6 (or possibly 7) million persons are in- 
capacitated for work or other usual activities by 
reason of disabling physical or mental illness. 
The widespread extent of this disablement gives 
an idea of the social problem involved. The loss 
of wages by workers who are in the labor market 
is estimated at upwards of $1 billion annually. 
The expense of medical care amounts to more than 
$3 billion a year. 

The costs and losses that make up this aggregate 
of more than $4 billion are borne in a number of 
ways. Of the $3 billion or more in medical ex- 
penditures, including payments for professional 
services, for hospitals and public-health services, 
medicines, and the like, families pay directly ap- 
proximately 80 percent. Government defrays 
about 16 percent, industry about 2 percent, and 
philanthropy about 2 percent. The share borne 
by families is paid, for the very large part, on a 
fee-for-service basis. 

Two characteristics of disabling sickness stand 
out sharply: that while the frequency and dura- 
tion of sickness may not be predicted for the 
individual, both are capable of measurement for 
the population as a whole. Various studies of 
the health of the population give data from which 
valid estimates may be drawn. The most recent 
of these surveys, comprising 2.3 million persons 
in 81 cities, found that 172 illnesses, disabling for 
one week or more, occur annually per 1,000 popu- 
lation. It is estimated that each case including 
chronic disablement lasts on the average 57 days. 
On this basis, it is estimated that a person may 
expect in a year an average of 9.8 days of inca- 
pacity from illness lasting one week or longer.’ 
Further, these studies have confirmed the observa- 
tion that the impact of disabling sickness, both in 
frequency and severity, is greatest among low- 





“Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health Studies. This 
article is a summary of a more detailed report to be issued subsequently. 

1 The National Health Survey: 1935-36, An Estimate of the Amount of Dis- 
abling Iliness in the Country asa Whole. Preliminary Reports, Sickness and 
Medical Care Series, Bull. No. 1, p. 3. 
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income groups least able to bear the costs and 
losses. Among at least one-third of the popula- 
tion these burdens cannot be financed out of 
family income or savings.? Disability is there- 
fore a serious social as well as an individual risk. 

Insurance against the risk of sickness may take 
several forms. It may pay cash benefits or it may 
grant medical services or hospital services or 
provide all three, as in workmen’s compensation. 

A relatively small number of persons, perhaps 
2 million in all, receive medical service under pre- 
payment plans. This insurance spreads expenses 
for a stated period over a group of persons and 
enables families and individuals to budget costs 
in advance. A somewhat larger number, nearly 
3 million at the end of 1938, including both wage 
earners and salaried workers and sometimes their 
families, have a limited protection against medical 
costs through hospitalization insurance. These 
plans, established on a nonprofit basis and usually 
under community auspices, ordinarily do not cover 
doctors’ bills. They entitle the insured to hos- 
pital service, if necessary, for a stated number of 
days, generally 21, within a year. 

Except for the cash benefits payable under 
workmen’s compensation, insurance protection 
against financial risks of sickness and disability 
has been made in the United States almost wholly 
by voluntary insurance. Insurance on a volun- 
tary basis has been extensively used in the United 
States to finance the risk occasioned by death. 
The purpose of this article is to summarize avail- 
able data on the nature and extent of the analogous 
provisions of voluntary insurance to finance bur- 
dens produced by sickness, that is, surance that 
pays cash benefits. 

The limitation of the present treatment to in- 
surance that pays sickness benefits in cash excludes 
consideration of the medical care or hospital service 
insurance schemes mentioned above. Likewise, 
since the insurance here discussed is voluntary, 
consideration is not given here to disability com- 


1 Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties. Report and Recommendations on National Health. H. Doc. 120, 76th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 10. 
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pensation for Federal, State, or municipal employ- 
ees. For the same reason, workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents applying to approxi- 
mately 25 million employees and, in some States, 
to a limited extent compensation for occupational 
diseases also, is omitted from the discussion. 

Not to be confused with insurance schemes is 
the protection afforded certain salaried and wage 
workers through the generosity of employers who 
continue their salaries during sickness for a more 
or less limited period, or provide, from company 
funds, certain benefits in the event of sickness, 
disability, or death. Such measures, which apply 
chiefly to office workers, much less often to wage 
earners, are not considered here. Nor is considera- 
tion given to other individual resources which 
might be used by sick or disabled individuals, 
such as owned homes that might be mortgaged, 
savings bank accounts and other investments, 
cash-surrender and loan values under ordinary or 
industrial life insurance policies, matured endow- 
ment policies, annuities and pensions, and so on. 
It may be assumed that in many, if not most, 
instances these resources are available for expenses 
arising from illness only at the sacrifice of other 
essential needs for which they are intended. In 
any event, they are doubtless slight or entirely 
wanting among some 65 percent of the families 
of the Nation who have annual incomes under 
$1,500.2 Members of these families constitute the 
group which suffers most from disabling illness, 
both in frequency and severity of cases. 

Voluntary sickness insurance may be classified 
as commercial or cooperative. As contrasted 
with the insurance issued by commercial stock 
and mutual companies, cooperative insurance is 
found among fraternal societies and in employees’ 
and trade-union sick-benefit associations. Clas- 
sification of insurance as commercial or coopera- 
tive is adopted to identify practices according to 
the terminology ordinarily used. It is recognized, 
of course, that the mutual companies, included in 
the first category, constitute a borderline group, 
in that any excess of income over disbursements 
is returned to policyholders. 


Commercial Insurance 


Commercial insurance, more highly developed 
than cooperative insurance, has two types of 


3 National Resources Committee. Consumer Incomes in the United States, 
August 1938, p. 2. 
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contract, individual and group. Like other busi. 
ness enterprise it has devised types of policies to fit 
the purse of would-be purchasers, policies fo 
persons in moderate or well-to-do circumstances 
and policies for industrial workers. Disability 
insurance has not developed as a separate branch 
of commercial insurance but has been attached to 
life and casualty insurance. It has become 
increasingly common to separate the two risks of 
sickness into temporary and permanent disability 
and for different insurance carriers to insure these 
risks, but there is no clean-cut distinction between 
the two risks such as is found in social insurance 
under foreign systems. The tendency is for 
casualty or multiple-line companies to insure 
temporary disability while life insurance com- 
panies generally insure the risk of permanent dis- 
ability.* Temporary disability as a result of 
ordinary sickness, i. e., sickness not due to acci- 
dental causes, is not underwritten alone. A 
policy covering temporary disability from ordi- 
nary sickness is accompanied by an accident policy, 
written either in connection with the sickness 
policy or separately. Insurance against total and 
permanent disability may be provided in a disa- 
bility clause attached to a life insurance policy. 
Permanent disability due to an accident is also 
covered by certain accident policies. 


As might be expected, competition among com- 
mercial insurers has produced a great variety of 
disability policies, estimated at more than 800 by 
one authority.’ From the array of limited, re- 
stricted, and general policies, typical policies have 
been selected for illustration. Policies usually 
purchased by persons of moderate or comfortable 
income to cover the risk of temporary disability 
are: (1) cancelable general accident and health 
policies, (2) noncancelable, aggregate indemnity, 
accident and health policies, and (3) accident poli- 
cies. Among wage earners there are (1) industrial 
life, accident, and sickness policies and (2) group 
accident and health policies. Persons in moderate 
circumstances insure against permanent disability 
by means of (1) the total and permanent disability 
clause attached to life insurance policies, (2) acci- 


‘ Life insurance companies which insure temporary disability through 
special accident and health departments are in a sense multiple-line com- 
panies. 


' LaMont, Stewart M. “The Contract of Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance.” Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society, Vol. 18, Pt. 1} 
(November 1931), p. 21. 
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dent policies, and (3) a few noncancelable, life 
indemnity, accident and health policies. 

Among wage earners certain specific dismember- 
ments that are considered causes of total and 
permanent disability are insured by (1) industrial 
life insurance policies and (2) similar provisions of 
group accidental death and dismemberment poli- 
cies. Some group life insurance policies, issued 
prior to 1932, pay the face of the policy in either a 
jump sum or installments in the event of total and 
permanent disability. Although these policies 
are no longer issued it is likely that 4.5 million per- 
sons still have this coverage. For a limited num- 
ber of wage earners holding group annuities, the 
surrender value of the annuity may be collected in 
the event of total and permanent disability. 

The provisions of a cancelable general accident 
and health policy illustrate insurance of temporary 
disability. The accident part of the policy pro- 
vides a flat sum for accidental death and specific 
dismemberments, a weekly benefit for total disa- 
bility up to 52 weeks, and, in case of total and per- 
manent disability, a benefit as long as this condi- 
tion lasts. Two-fifths of the weekly indemnity is 
granted for par ial disability. The policy gives, 
moreover, certain medical benefits in the form of 
cash payments for surgeons’ fees, operations, hos- 
pital, and nurses up to a definite sum and in ac- 
cordance with a fixed schedule of charges. The 
sickness policy, after a waiting period of 7 days, 
pays a weekly benefit for total disability up to a 
maximum of 52 weeks and medical benefits similar 
to those of the accident policy. 

Permanent and total disability insured under a 
disability clause attached to life insurance grants 
a monthly income and waives future premiums on 
the life insurance policy. A long waiting period 
of continuous total disability, generally 6 months, 
is required to establish the permanency of total 
disability. Because of the poor experience with 
policies that continue income during permanent 
disability, 60 percent of the life insurance com- 
panies, representing 85 percent of the business, 
have done away with the monthly income feature 
in new policies and grant only the premium 
waiver.® 

Nor has underwriting the so-called health risk 
in accident and health insurance been profitable to 





* Miller, John H. “History and Present Status of Non-Cancellable Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance.” Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
Vol. 21, Pt. 2 (May 1935), p. 252. 
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the companies. This is the risk of sickness arising 
from ordinary causes, as distinguished from sick- 
ness or disability due to accidental means. The 
Nation-wide experience of 45 stock companies 
licensed to do business in New York State in 
underwriting cancelable policies shows that com- 
pany losses and expenses have turned out to be 
higher than the sum set aside by actuarial compu- 
tation.’ Accident and health departments in 
large life insurance companies which make a prac- 
tice of selling these policies and underwrite them 
with great care have a satisfactory experience.® 
The poor experience of noncancelable accident and 
health policies has paralleled that of the income 
provision of disability clauses in life insurance. 
In 1935 only four companies continued to under- 
write indemnity for life in new policies. Others 
had gone over to aggregate policies limiting bene- 
fits to a designated period of disability or to a 
specified amount of indemnity.® 

Industrial insurance, specially planned for wage 
earners, is primarily life insurance and provides a 
small death benefit—somewhat over $200 on the 
average. The distinguishing feature of this insur- 
ance is the weekly collection of premiums in small 
amounts by agents who come to the homes of wage 
earners. Some 50 million wage earners and their 
families pay annually about $742 million in premi- 
ums.” Disability benefits, a relatively insignifi- 
cant part of the policy, are granted for specific dis- 
memberments, loss of both feet, of both hands, of 
one foot and one hand, and total loss of eyesight. 
They consist of premium waiver and a sum equal 
to the whole or, usually, one-half the value of the 
life policy. Since these particular severances oc- 
cur rarely, the total cash benefit paid by industrial 
insurance for disability benefits is small, amount- 
ing in 1935 to $2.2 million in comparison with 
$199.3 million for total claims paid." 

In the South and Southwest an industrial policy 
is sold which covers the three risks of death, 


'The Spectator. Insurance Year Books, Casualty, Surety and Miscellane- 
ous, 1932-37; Nation-wide experience of different casualty lines. 

*Sommer, Armand, a discussion in Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Vol. 22, Pt. 1 (November 1935), p. 116, of papers by Ward Van Buren 
Hart and John H. Miller. 

* Miller, John H.., op. cit., p. 249. 

© Average for 5 years, 1931-1935, based on the premiums minus dividends 
of 3 large industrial companies doing an average of 83.7 percent of total indus- 
trial business, according to the annual reports of the New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

1! Based on reports of 3 major industrial companies doing 84.1 percent of 
total industrial business. New York (State) Insurance Department. See- 
enty-seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, Pt. I. 1936. 
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accident, and sickness. These policies, held largely 
by Negroes, contain restrictions and limitations 
of many kinds. The number of weeks of benefit 
varies from 10 weeks in 6 months to 13, 15, 16, 20, 
or 26 weeks in 12 months. A waiting period of 7 
consecutive days with payment retroactive is 
usual. In general, weekly benefits for diseases 
whose causes run back over a period prior to the 
date of the policy are reduced to one-half regular 
benefits during the first 6 months or year. Often 
the policy lists specific diseases which receive half 
benefits the first year. In reply to a questionnaire, 
data from 17 companies showed an average annual 
sick benefit of $4.87 to disabled policyholders. 
The average annual premium paid by all policy- 
holders amounted to $4.62. 

Group accident and health insurance is under- 
written for as small a number as 25 employees. 
The employer may or may not contribute to the 
plan, but he agrees to deduct wage earners’ pre- 
miums from wages. Each group of employees is 
underwritten separately, since the premium has to 
be determined by factors that vary with the estab- 
lishment, the amount of weekly benefit, wages, 
waiting period, duration of benefit, nature of the 
industry, sex and race of the employees. As a 
rule the waiting period is 7 days, and benefits are 
granted for 13 weeks in a year. The monthly 
premium rate for $10 weekly indemnity on these 
terms is 60 cents a month, but this is a basic rate 
which applies to white men in nonhazardous occu- 
pations. Actually, monthly premiums for indus- 
trial groups run considerably higher. The amount 
of initial premium to cover expenses and contingen- 
cies varies from 34.6 percent to 16.2 percent. 
When the monthly premium is 60 cents, 30 percent 
or 18 cents is set aside for these administrative ex- 
penses and margins. These percentages are prob- 
ably higher than those actually paid, since it is the 


practice of the companies to leave a wide margin in © 


loading in order to carry without loss a compara- 
tively small group, even if the morbidity should 
be higher than average. A wide margin has the 
double advantage of covering the first year’s ex- 
penses which are higher and of obviating the 
necessity for increasing the premium the next year 
on renewal of the policy, should the morbidity have 
proved higher than expected. If the premium” 


3 Fitzhugh, Gilbert W. “Recent Morbidity Upon Lives Insured Under 
Group Accident and Health Policies and Premiums Based Thereon.” Trans- 
actions, Actuarial Society of America, Vol. 38 (October 1937), p. 378. 
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turns out to be more than sufficient the rate can be 
lowered the next year or a dividend paid, By 
the payment of an extra premium hospitalization 
benefits and surgical fees may be granted the ip. 
sured and, under recent plans, to his family, 

Mutual accident and sickness associations op 
an assessment basis, which constitute a form of 
mutual casualty insurance, may well be included 
under commercial insurance. They resemble fra. 
ternal societies and sometimes operate in connec. 
tion with them but appear commercial, in that 
they are staffed to a considerable extent by sala 
ried physicians and agents. Instead of assegs. 
ments, advance premiums subject to assessment 
may be paid. The associations cover for the 
most part persons in the same order or calling, 
such as Masons, commercial travelers, clergymen, 
railway employees, physicians. About 2 million 
persons carried this insurance in 1935; benefits 
paid in that year amounted to $18 million. 


Cooperative Insurance 


Among representatives of cooperative insur- 
ance, the fraternal societies have directed their 
efforts to life insurance. Practically all societies 
insure against death, while less than one-half 
provide insurance against temporary disability 
and less than two-thirds against permanent dis- 
ability. The disability insurance plans of differ- 
ent societies vary widely both in amount and 
duration of benefits. The temporary sickness 
benefit is commonly $5 a week; and the benefit 
for permanent and total disability may be one- 
half the amount of the life certificate, waiver of 
future premiums, or the surrender value of the 
certificate. The number and membership of 
fraternal orders have been declining. At present 
there are over 7 million members, 1 million of 
whom are children. Perhaps 2 million members 
have some sort of sickness protection available, 
but the extent to which they insure is unknown. 
With the exception of certain organizations of 
persons of foreign birth, members of fraternal 
associations are chiefly small businessmen and 
skilled workmen, rather than low-paid wage 
earners. Probably the membership of fraternal 
orders includes half a million wage earners who 
are insured, in one way and another, against 
disability. 

Nonprofit mutual sick-benefit associations are 
most commonly found among employees of an 
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establishment or among members of a trade-union. 
Employee associations are about equally divided 
between those entirely self-supporting and those 
aided by employers. Benefits are paid for 
temporary disability chiefly, and usually amount 
to $9 or $10 a week for an average period of 13 
weeks. In case of permanent disability, a lump 
sum is granted equal to the maximum number of 
weekly benefits the plan provides. Dues are 
deducted from wages and in nearly two-thirds of 
the societies are the same for all members regard- 
less of age. The associations have demonstrated 
their ability to operate successfully and, because 
of the unpaid services of members, at low cost, 
but apparently they are not growing. Somewhat 
more than a million persons are insured against 
sickness by this means. 

Interest in sickness insurance on the part of 
trade-unions has manifested itself in various ways. 
Some of the national and international unions 
have benefit plans for temporary sickness and 
permanent disability; in other unions such plans 
are left to the locals. Another group of unions, 
notably the railroad brotherhoods, have estab- 
lished insurance departments where members 
may take out life and accident insurance. The 
number of national and international unions with 
sick-benefit associations has dwindled from 12 in 
1926 to 6 in 1936. With annual dues of $7.60, 
these associations furnish benefits for temporary 
disability in amounts running from $4 to $10 a 
week for a period of 8, 10, 13, or 16 weeks after a 
waiting period of 7 or 14 days."* A maximum is 
prescribed as to the amount of benefit any one 
member may receive. A few associations pay the 
death benefit for permanent disability. In view 
of the great emphasis the unions place on life 
insurance, it is natural that the risk of permanent 


disability is more insured than that of temporary 
disability. 


Extent to Which Cash Benefits Are Provided 


There is no way of knowing with accuracy the 
number of persons in the United States who are 
insured against sickness by means of cash benefits. 
It is safe to say that only a small fraction are 
adequately protected. Some persons in better 
circumstances may hold accident and health poli- 
cies against temporary disability and older life 
insurance policies with income during permanent 





“ Two unions include sick-benefit dues in general union dues. 
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disability, but for the great majority the protec- 
tion is fragmentary and inadequate. They may 
have a limited accident policy here, or an accident 
and sickness policy there, or a premium waiver on 
life insurance. 


Table 1.—Estimated cash benefit payments for sickness 
losses in the United States in 1935 through volun- 


tary insurance! 
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1. Commercial insurance: 
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Stock casualty and surety companies._.... 
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Permanent disability: 
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Temporary and permanent disability: 
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! Deductions have been made from reported pa: ts under commerce 
policies for amounts estimated to have been Bes pore idental al death — 
double indemnity benefits and—under ordinary and industrial life 
for amounts of premium waiver during total and permanent disability. 

? Includes some benefits for total and permanent disability. The figure of 
$24.3 million is obtained after deducting ry ind. milion Included $11 million 
included below under group accident and 
in the figure given for industrial life, accident, and 

§ Includes a small amount of payments for total fe a permanent disability. 

‘ Represents reported amounts after deduction of $12 million included 
below as disability payments under group life insurance. 


Source: The Spectator, Insurance Year Book, 1986-87, Surety and 
Miscellaneous and Life Insurance Volume; New York (State), Insurance 
Department, op. cit., Pts. II and III, 1936; —s accident, and 
sickness insurance is estimated on the basis of paymen 1936 from 31 


com nies; Fraternal Monitor, Consolidated Chart, 1936, Piao societies; 
employees’ mutual sick-benefit associations are estimated; American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Report of the Executive Council, 1936, for trade-unions. 


A better idea of the extent of insurance is to be 
gained from the amount of disbursements for 
benefits. The amount of cash benefits from all 
forms of voluntary sickness insurance is shown in 
table 1. These figures are taken from all available 
sources, but it is realized that complete accuracy 
is difficult. They show that about $202 million 
was paid out in cash benefits in 1935. On the 
basis of these data, it seems evident that cash 
benefits under voluntary insurance ™ represent in 
a year not more than 5 percent of the aggregate 
amount of the Nation’s annual medical bill of 
more than $3 billion plus the annual wage loss of 


“4 For a discussion of the items included and not included under this heading 
see pp. 27-28. 
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upwards of $1 billion. The latter figure includes 
only the wage loss of persons who are ordinarily 
gainfully occupied and makes no allowance for the 
permanently disabled who have dropped out of 
the labor market. 

In spite of their greater need of protection and 
their larger numbers, wage earners receive dis- 
ability benefits amounting, in a year, to only 
about 40 percent of the sum paid to persons in 
better circumstances. Payments under the types 
of insurance generally held by wage earners aggre- 
gated less than $58 million; those made under 
policies generally purchased by persons of mod- 
erate or comfortable income amounted to about 
$144 million. It is apparent that, in proportion 
to their numbers, persons of the higher income 
levels make greater use of voluntary sickness 
insurance than members of the industrial 
population. 


The number of wage earners insured to some 
extent against temporary and permanent dis- 
ability by the various forms of cash-benefit 
sickness insurance may be estimated approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Type of insurance 
Temporary sickness: 
Employee mutual benefit associations -- -- -__- 1.2 


Wage earners 
(in millions) 


Group accident and health__...__._....----- 2.2 

Industrial life, accident, and sickness_._....... 3.0 
Permanent disability: 

Group life (policies issued prior to 1932)__..._. 45 

Group accidental death and dismemberment_- - Py 

Industrial life (dismemberment and blindness). 15.5 


Either temporary or permanent disability: 
TP CMOOUNND. 202... cus oc ot bese. se 5 
a hain tarines eon eticpinsn Shiihds injaitiens mn 1,2 


There is considerable overlapping in these 
numbers, since, for example, the same wage 
earners insured under older group life certificates 
with permanent disability benefits may also be 
covered for temporary disability by group accident 
and health insurance. Likewise, members of 
employees’ and trade-union sick-benefit associa- 
tions may be covered by group insurance too, and 
undoubtedly many of them carry industrial life 
insurance policies. 

These figures, it should be noted, represent 
estimates for persons insured under types of 
insurance commonly carried by wage earners, and 
do not include estimates for persons protected 
against disability under ordinary life policies. As 
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has been mentioned, disability benefits in conngg. 
tion with ordinary life policies written in recent 
years have commonly taken the form of premium 
waiver only, though a considerable amount of 
insurance written earlier and held largely by 
persons in moderate or comfortable circumstances 
provides income payments for life in the event of 
total and permanent disability. 


Conclusion 


Voluntary cash-benefit insurance is predoni- 
nantly commercial; the benefit payments of com. 
mercial insurance amount to $179 million, or over 
six times those of cooperative insurance. Com- 
mercial life and casualty insurance, which blazed 
the trail, have shaped disability insurance. Under 
the spur of competition between life and casualty 
insurance both lines have insured a particular risk 
in order to help the sale of more life or accident 
insurance. Consequently, their sickness policies 
are characterized by limitations and restrictions 
which grant benefits in the event of certain specific 
disabilities and deny them in others. Where com- 
mercial insurance has attempted more protection, 
as in noncancelable accident and health policies or 
in the income provision of the total and permanent 
disability clause, the companies have generally 
suffered loss and have stopped underwriting new 
policies. 

With the exception of trade-union sick-benefit 
associations and a few employees’ associations, 
which insure all who apply, cooperative sickness 
insurance has tended to follow the restrictions of 
commercial insurance. Ceoperative systems have 
demonstrated their ability to operate successfully 
at low cost. The obvious defect of this insurance 
is that relatively few persons insure. More wage 
earners insure in commercial companies, which 
have higher administrative costs and in some 
cases seek a profit, than in cooperative insurance, 
which costs less. Such an anomaly appears to 
support the claim among insurance companies 
that insurance is sold, not bought, and that the 
pressure of salesmanship is needed to induce 
people to insure. 

Voluntary disability insurance has had an un- 
disputed field in the United States. Among wage 
earners who need the protection most, the number 
of persons so insured is comparatively small and 
the amount of benefit incommensurate with the 
risk to which they are exposed. This type of 
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insurance is far more common and adequate 
among persons in middle and high-income classes. 
Moreover, the experience of commercial and coop- 
erative disability insurance suggests that insurance 
of the risk of sickness is not suited to voluntary 
methods. ‘The number of persons who voluntarily 
insure against sickness is small; contrast with it 
the large number of persons who hold 121 million 
life insurance policies. 

The insurance of small numbers furnishes a 
narrow distribution of insured risks and results in 
limited benefits. The protection afforded becomes 
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of necessity restricted and socially inadequate. 
In the case of commercial insurance, adverse selec- 
tion operates against the company with the result 
that the cost of insurance is increased and fewer 
persons insure. Because of small numbers and 
poor risks the insured pay higher insurance pre- 
miums. Wage earners, with the highest incidence 
of sickness and the greatest need of protection, 
must pay rates for sickness insurance incommen- 
surate with their income. The basic principles of 
social insurance, on the other hand, merge special 
risks as far as practicable in a general distribution. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


By the end of 1938, unemployment benefits 
were being paid in 31 States. In 21 States and 
the District of Columbia benefits had become 
payable in January; Wisconsin had started its 
program in July 1936. In the remaining eight 
States, benefits became payable at scattered 
intervals throughout the year; two States started 
operation of their programs in April, three in 
July, one in September, and two—New Mexico 
and Oklahoma—in December. In 16 States, 


BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH + DIVISION OF STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS 


COMPENSATION 


Alaska, and Hawaii benefits became payable ip 
January 1939. 

During the year, aggregate benefit payments 
in benefit-paying States totaled nearly $394 
million. More than 63 percent of the total was 
paid out by five States—California, Massa. 
chusetts, Michigan,’ New York, and Pennsyl. 
vania. In December, payments for total and 
partial unemployment amounted to about $26 
million, a decline of about $1.9 million from the 
previous month. This decline represented a drop 
' ! Michigan paid benefits only after Aug. 1, 1938. 


Chart I.—Unemployment compensation: Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for total and 
partial unemployment, by amounts of benefit checks, for the period October-December 1938 ' 
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Source: Data reported by State agencies. 
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'The distribution of payments for total unemployment is based on data reported by 27 States, that for partial by 20 States. 
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of 7.0 percent for those States in which beuefits 
were paid in both months. The reductions 
ranged from 0.7 percent in Maryland to 35.0 per- 
cent in Michigan. Decreases ranging from 10 to 
20 percent were reported by Alabama, Indiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In- 


creases, ranging from 3.2 percent in Connecticut 
to 114.0 percent in Idaho, were reported by 19 
States. The increase reported for Idaho, where 
benefits were first payable in September, reflected 
the usual experience of States in the early stages 
of benefit-paying operations. Other States re- 


Table 1.—Status of State unemployment compensation funds: Total funds available for benefit payments, contri- 
butions collected, interest credited, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to contributions collected 
since benefits were first payable and to cumulative collections and interest, as of Dec. 31, 1938 


(Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Jan. 27, 1939] 
[In thousands of dollars} 









































Total funds available for | Cumulative collections and 
benefits as of Dec. 31, interest credited as of Benefits charged to State benefit- Ratio of benefits 
1938 Dee. 31, 1938 payment accounts charged— 
Month and December 1938 I-79 contri- 
State year benefits Percent- butions |To cumu- 
ieeenie! han “fections | Collec- | Inter- |Zanuary-|_No- Percent-| ince | collec 
Amount] °2808@ Index! ns o nter- | Decem- |vember age 
from and in- | tions‘ est! | ber 19384] 1938 change benefits | tions and 
Nov. 30, terest Amount) from first pay-| interest 
1 Novem-| ble | (percent) 
ber cent 

RSS See $678, 734 *+0.2 | 117.5 |$1,074,665 |$1,052,848 |$21, 817 |? $393, 668 |$27, 853 | $26,009 ‘6.9 81.7 36.8 
States on monthly 
contribution ba- 

sis, total. ....__.. sa aninelbaaacabdeall 295,544) $+5.3/ 132.6 | 450,577 | 441,195 | 9,382 |7152,770| 8, 236 7,949 | %43 69.4 44 

District of Columbia....| January 1938..| 10,783 +3.6 | 182.9 12, 455 12, 153 302 1, 672 130 158 +21.5 26.3 13.4 

EE SIT eS Fe +3.6 | 167.3 16, 811 16, 47 336 4, 007 383 426 +11.2 4.9 23.8 

April 1938____- 3, 347 +19] 1148 4, 761 4, 661 100 1,414 151 160 +6.0 78.9 2.7 

January 1938..| 4,350 +1.7 | 102.4 7, 082 6, 936 146 2, 732 120 172} +43.3 99.5 38.6 

al do........] 138,960 +6.6 | 141.3 226, 291 221, 999 4, 292 87, 331 4, 503 3, 871 —14.0 69.7 38.6 

Rd | Re +4.9 | 118.9 19, 411 19, 070 341 8, 216 362 411 | +13.5 84.0 42.3 

...| December 1938} 13, 202 +4.4 | 104.4 13, 278 12, 954 319 71 (0) 71 ® 12.8 -5 

.| January 1938..| 6,080 +3.0 | 103.8 11, 996 11, 775 221 5, 916 378 | +23.5 98. 4 49.3 

kneel (aE. 6, 960 +8.1 87.7 16, 253 15, 993 260 9, 293 307 262 —14.7 113.8 57.2 

July 1938____.- 7, 862 +3.4 | 125.5 8, 457 8, 251 206 595 131 137 +4.6 28.3 7.0 

January 1938..| 32,7 +4.5 | 166.0 42, 127 41, 236 891 9, 344 850 1,015 | +19.4 43.0 22.2 

Sey Se 2, 041 +5.2 | 144.5 2, 863 2,810 53 822 36 +19.4 58.1 28.7 

Sane ite. 7,217 +6.8} 70.8 19, 282 19, 020 262 12, 065 364 331 —9.1 135. 1 62.6 

July 1936 37, 960 +3.0 | 125.4 49, 515 47,862 | 1,653 79, 292 593 514| —13.3 10 57.1 23.3 
States on quarterly 
contribution ba- 

sis, total. ___. 383, 190 s—3.3 | 108.0 624, 088 611,653 | 12,435 | 240,898 | 19,617 18, 060 ‘—8.0 92.1 38.6 

Alabama !...............| January 1938._| 7, 402 —4.8 | 83.8 15, 530 15, 237 293 8, 128 517 445; —13.9 124.9 52.3 

EY AE | eee 1, 937 —5.0| 96.2 3, 839 3, 774 1, 902 133 131 —1L5 106.7 49.5 

ATL ata eee 107, 637 —1.7 | 160.2} 131,352 | 128,494] 2,858 23,715 | 1,976 2,873 | +45.4 38.2 18.1 

i RRR HSS / -| 16,266 —1.8 | 106.3 28, 520 27, 996 524 12, 254 439 449 +2.3 95. 1 43.0 

Tl idkcscucces- September 1038} 3, 211 —5.3 | 106.8 3, 577 3, 491 86 366 100 213 | +113.0 68.5 10.2 

Indiana.....___. April 1938 22, 856 —4.0]} 844 39, 165 38, 181 O84 16,309 | 1,936 1,563 | —19.3 140.5 41.6 

Towa... _. July 1938_.._.. 11, 446 —2.7] 114.9 14, 032 13, 734 298 2, 586 446 563 | +26.2 65.7 18.4 

Se cccccccen January 1938. 2.456} —13.5] 65.3 6, 992 6, 881 111 4, 536 301 417 | +38.5 143.3 64.9 

ee peer incest seta 9, 270 —4.8 | 102.4 19, 414 19, 117 7 10, 144 568 563 -.9 99.9 52.3 

Massachusetts‘... -|_____ WEL 51, 730 —2.5 | 123.8 78, 829 77,190 | 1,639 27,009 | 1,685 1, 787 +6.1 75.4 34.4 

Michigan. July 1938___. 37,7 —9.0 59.6 77, 626 76, 032 1, 594 39, 903 6, 407 4, 162 —35.0 290.3 51.4 

Minnesota..........__. January 1938._| 16,128 —.7 | 135.3 24, 289 23, 868 421 8, 161 416 512 | +23.1 67.6 33.6 

New Mexico..____- December 1938; 2,472 +.5 | 100.5 2, 481 2, 422 59 9 ® 9 ® 112.5 4 

Pennsylvania... ___. January 1938__| 70, 585 —3.3 | 100.1 | 142,130 | 139,504] 2,536 71,545 | 4,004 3,585 | —10.5 102.3 50.3 

Tennessee... ____ . Bere, Sake ele 8, 577 —2.7 | 110.3 14, 721 14, 455 266 6, 144 297 345 | +16.2 90. 8 41.7 

Utah... ; , Fe 2, 241 —3.3| 87.5 4, 702 4, 621 81 2, 461 82 99} +20.7 117.6 52.3 

Virginia. do 11,253 | —22] 1345] 16,889] 16,566 23 5, 636 310 344} +11.0 68.0 33.4 












































1 All data reported by State agencies except “‘interest.”” Interest earned on 
fands in State accounts in the unemployment trust fund is credited and re- 
Ported by the U. S. Treasury in the last month of each quarter. 

anapresents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefi a account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U. 8. Treasu: 


q ry. 
* For all States except Wisconsin the index is based upon the funds available 
its as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were 
Da, mavable; the Wisconsin index is based upon the funds available as of 
‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contri- 
butions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Colum- 
Michigan, and New York. 
tributions is 3 percent. 
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In these States the rate of employer con- 


5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

¢ Percen change computed on basis of 29 States paying benefits in No- 
vember and ber. 

7 Does not include benefits approximating $2,263,000 paid by Wisconsin 
from July 1936 through December 1937. This amount, however, is included 
in computation of the ratio shown in the last column. 

* Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama and Cali- 
fornia; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in Rhode Island. Massa- 
chusetts has suspended employee contributions on wages earned during the 
pay-roll months of July 1938 through June 1939. 

* Benefits were first payable in December. 

1®@ Wisconsin contributions and benefit payments are cumulated since 
Jan. 1, 1938, instead of July 1936, when benefits were first payable. 










porting increases of 20 percent or more were 
California, District of Columbia, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Utah; increases 
between 10 and 20 percent occurred in Iowa, 


Table 2.—-Unemployment compensation: 


tions deposited in State clearing 


Contribu- 
account,' by States, 


January—December 1938 and December 1938 


























Contributions deposited 
in State clearing account ? 
State 

F tse 3 | December 

a es teen $778, 391, 082 | $27, 001, 556 
States on a monthly contribution basis, 

EG FR Re a RS, 249, 197,325 | 22,710, 422 
i cow oneundaion 6, 362, 353 467, 000 

NS EE eee 8, 317, 477 676, 466 
BASS a eae 1, 807, 709 97,916 
Ne a i nicsécenencoeen= 8, 916, 760 798, 764 
EE ae 2, 344, 775 202, 781 
New Hampsh 224, 916 

Y 11, 694, 153 
883, 820 
87, 209 
557, 220 
519, 063 
748, 637 
348, 840 
2, 231, 122 
134, 624 
876, 456 
755, 123 
1, 406, 312 
States on a quarterly contribution basis, 

_ Sail Ee 529, 193, 757 4, 291, 134 
PS a ee 6, 506, 899 27, 531 
OE ae Se ee 524, 741 5, 967 
A a. enw eeenswnbes 1, 783, 392 16, 389 
ES SE SO a eae 2, 636, 156 25, 062 
SE a eee 62, 162, 053 349, 935 
ESSE ES Sa 4, 064, 563 35, 122 
sn weciintnaceansecoanons 12, 883, 295 57, 008 
ESE R SSE  eeeeeer: 2, 099, 643 13, 960 
tie chk nae pinanemnaidineweinwn 5, 152, 361 46, 652 
EIS Sa eee ee ae ae 1, 641, 216 13, 891 
ec ececaeiboenses 5 95, 377, 783 285, 724 
SE co ES a 15, 987, 846 478, 087 

EE EES ee See eee ae 6, 632, 179 188, 517 
ES EE Raa ee 4, 742,014 29, 321 
2 SS BS SS 9, 009, 447 116, 216 

8 ES SE eee ree 3, 165, 935 19, 121 
Re a a eee 10, 154, 224 44, 460 
ERIS ELT RE 35, 951, 448 189, 391 
REE I ME: eT Sm 32, 904, 180 198, 110 
a riateaiieeedicieen 12, 067, 062 308, 419 
CE Ee eee § 27, 130, 251 78, 664 
a  eiinbensoce 2, 200, 170 6, 927 
SE SRE ae eee 3, 702, 105 12, 303 
SESS eae eae ee 752, 790 8, 573 
ERE EE ae 35, 524, 455 506, 751 
oo de Als nnn ie lonbawhdbenncas 1, 148, 887 8, 180 

SS Ae Se eS 44, 128, 77 317, 183 
TTT tn snake taedenbes enka 69, 957, 599 788, 547 
EELS ee ee 921, 326 4,074 
ee Te SS eee 6, 768, 840 59, 277 
I ee Skee ae ss cbnareoenee 2, 092, 853 8,973 
EAE er aaa 8, 294, 100 32, 252 
I inca Ris chadbbembapcbied ae 1, 125, 170 10, 547 











1 Data reported by State agencies, corrected to 


Jan. 28, 1939. 


2Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 


ployers. 
§ Adjusted for refunds of contributions and f 
checks. 

4 Some employers pay their contributions on a 


or dishonored contribution 


quarterly basis. 


§ Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 


6 Some employers pay their contributions on a 
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monthly basis. 





Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, and Virginia. 

While the aggregate amount of payments de. 
clined in December, the number of initial claims 
filed increased 6.4 percent; December was the 
third successive month in which an expansion jp 
the volume of initial claims was registered. Ip. 
creases were reported for 20 States, ranging from 
1.9 percent in California to 70.5 percent in Indiana, 
Increases of more than 20 percent were reported 
by Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont, as 
Decreases in initial claims 
were reported by nine States; three of them— 


well as by Indiana. 


Table 3.—Comparison of funds available for benefit 
payments as of Dec. 31, 1937, and Dec. 31, 1938 





Funds avail- 


Funds avail- 











S tate able for benefits | able for benefits 
. as of Dec. 31, | as of Dee. 31, 
1937 1938 

Total $664, 028. 520 $1, 110, 625, 674 
eee ee 8, 838, 347 7, 402, 605 
Alaska. ._. 237, 870 884, 607 
aR ee | 2, 013, 866 1, 937, 097 
SR REO RE SI? SSE ELS 1, 890, 277 5, 309, 341 
California... 67, 172, 761 107, 635, 982 
Colorado 4, 716, 886 8, 044, 313 
Connecticut... 15, 304, 439 16, 266, 322 
Ss eee 1, 076, 830 3, O15, 184 
District of Columbia. --...-..--..- 5, 893, 882 10, 782, 159 
Florida__.--- heintcteeke 2, 968, 508 9, 870, 515 
| SES 4, 481, 200 15, 501, 562 
Hawaii__. 943, 715 3, 249, 383 
SE Ae eae ee 1, 873, 068 3, 211, 46 
OS SE er a 17, 580 117, 940, 423 
Indiana. - 22, 557, 986 22, 855, 789 
OSS ee 7, 169, 163 11, 445, 978 
Serre. 3, 586, 848 10, 180, 745 
ae 9, 590, 196 18. 936, 337 
Louisiana. - - - 7, 651, 654 12, 804, 802 
Ne ae nile oi cnndincnbs 3, 758, 947 2, 455, 727 
Maryland 9, 057, 378 9, 269, 231 
Massachusetts. . . 41, 775, 281 51, 730, 133 
Michigan. - . . 43, 488, 083 37, 723, 154 
Minnesota. _ .. 11, 923, 981 16, 127, 426 
Mississippi 2, 349, 507 3, 347, 137 
Missouri. -- PEAT 0 34, 035, 738 
Montana.....-...-- bien 1, 847, 882 4, 772, 303 
Nebraska__..- 1, 941, 140 7, 081, 592 
Nevada. . Bai bciviedealassiatens a 573, 366 1, 528, 287 
New Hampshire. ...- 4, 247, 390 4, 350, 161 
oy” a ae 30, 049, 053 66, 690, 639 
New Mexico._.- 1, 288, 969 2, 472, 068 
LO” “ea ae 98, 362, 705 138, 059, 357 
North Carolina.....__. 9, 412, 835 11, 195, 373 
North Dakota............- 597, 733 1, 897, 266 
SRB 51, 974, 259 97, 884, 134 
Oklahoma...-. 6, 441, 878 13, 202, 196 
Oregon. 5, 855, 276 6, 079, 756 
Pennsylvania... 70, 539, 643 70, 585, 021 
Rhode Island_-. 7, 939, 285 6, 960, 286 
South Carolina... 4, 275, 638 7, 862, 700 
South Dakota. 1, 020, 325 1, 97, 067 
Tennessee .. 7,775, 931 8, 577, 009 
y are 19, 752, 701 32, 782, 511 
Utah__- bs 2, 560, 109 2, 240, 445 
Vermont... _.- 1, 412, 106 2, 041, 927 
Virginia 8, 387, 459 11, 253, 883 
ee eee ees 6, 192, 220 18, 890, 972 
West Virginia 10, 199, 770 7, 216, 963 
Wisconsin... .. 30, 166, 866 37, 959, 530 
Wyoming... .....- 895, 638 2, 401, 298 
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Social Security 





























































































Texas | Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi—reported included contributions collected in Illinois and 
’ ° > * 
ases of more than 10 percent. Missouri on pay rolls of the entire year 1937, as 
decre ’ 
nts de. Contributions deposited by the State agencies _ well as those pay rolls of 1938 taxable during the 
Claims | in their clearing accounts in December amounted 12-month period. It should be noted that no con- 
88 the | to about $27 million, as compared with deposits of tributions were received on pay rolls of the fourth 
sion in | nearly $98.5 million in November. The decline quarter of 1938 by the 33 States on a quarterly 
1. In. | was attributable entirely to the small volume of collection basis. 
2 from deposits by the 33 quarterly collecting States. Contributions collected in all benefit-paying 
diana Deposits by the group of monthly collecting States States slightly exceeded the amount of benefits 
ported were 8.7 percent higher than deposits in Novem- charged in December, notwithstanding the de- 
Maine ber. During the year 1938, the State agencies crease which occurred in the volume of contribu- 
’ ones . ‘ ‘ ° 
nt, ag deposited more than $778 million. This amount tions deposited by the benefit-paying States on a 
Claims 
w Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, November and December 1938 
m— 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 31, 1939] 
penefit Number of initial claims filed ! Number of continued claims filed 1 
38 
-——— 
— let Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- tat Total unemploy- Partial unem 
$ avail. State All claims ment # ment ? All claims ment 3 ployment ? 
’ benefits = eas OEY 
~y * | Novem- | Decem- | Nover Decem- | Novem- | Decem Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
Novem- ‘em- | Novem- ecem- | Novem- - y } - - - 
| ber ber ber | ber | ber ber | November) Decumber | bat ber ber ber 
wetiiidian 
, 625, 674 wae 52: ee = 
—a— aap Total for States re- | 
, 402, 605 porting enna Mare St Se Re a OAT 3, 136, 448 A, 5 eee MER OME EEE Shy 
607 ETE lee, sea RN Ce RS =; 
f} Alabama... ..| 8,444 6, 630 7, 364 5, 594 1, 080 1, 036 76, 642 65,282 | 59,892| 52,866 | 16,750} 12,416 
, 309, 341 Arizona... a 1, 383 1, 783 1, 383 1, 783 0 0 14, 784 14, 322 14, 784 14, 322 
, 635, 982 California....... ie 56, 018 57, 066 55, 110 56, 006 908 1, 060 340, 289 394, 375 | 338,878 , 830 1,411 
044, 313 Connecticut... ....-- --| 12,093 14, 702 (3) (3) (3) () 65, 996 67, 870 50, 226 52, 748 15, 770 15, 122 
266, 322 District of Columbia_.......| 2, 081 2, 136 2, 057 2, 120 py 16 29, 029 30, 23, 364 368 5, 665 6, 168 
O15, 184 aa bt idiioee ‘ } 4, 224 6, 663 4, 200 6, 659 24 4 19, 996 7, 565 19, 803 37, 414 193 151 
782, 159 Indiana... ...- seal 11, 301 19, 270 9, 836 17, 862 1, 465 1, 408 224, 373 205, 101 179, 191 161, 280 45,182 | 43,821 
870, 515 a | 12, 229 20, 181 11, 623 19, 201 606 980 74, 239 105, 319 69, 772 100, 719 4, 4, 600 
Louisiana..........- | 9, 516 8, 295 (’) (3) (3) (’) 61, 347 53, 889 49, 333 54, 010 12,014 9, 879 
501, 562 a | 7, 769 9, 497 6, 708 7,728 1,061 1, 769 48, 997 67, 384 26, 005 41, 766 22,992 | 25,618 
249, 383 | 
211, 246 Maryland.......... 5, 521 5, 241 4, 804 4, 740 717 501 105, 083 102, 723 75, 484 76, 892 29, 599 25, 831 
940, 422 Massachusetts 34, 864 33, 728 34, 864 33, 728 (*) (*) 196, 583 196, 564 | 196,583 | 106,564 (4) 
855, 789 Michigan ._...---- 34, 503 47, 737 34, 503 47, 737 (*) (*) 5 528, 848 § 323, 799 | § 528,848 | 5 323, 799 (4) 4) 
445, 978 Minnesota... _-- 10, 043 10, 857 10, 043 10, 857 0 65, 957 104, 298 65,957 | 104, 298 0 
180, 745 a | 8, 206 6, 668 8, 206 | 6, 668 (4) (4) 46, 672 49, 595 46, 672 49, 595 4) (4) 
936, 337 New Hampshire. | eae 7, 855 4.617 | 6,487 2, 954 1, 398 36, 258 33,336} 20,707 20,643 | 15,551 | 12,693 
304, 802 New Mexico... ; (*) 4, 394 (*) | 4,335 (8) 59 (8) 1,017 (8) 973 (8) 44 
155, 727 New York....._. A --| 172,902 165, 155 172,902 | 165, 155 (‘) (4) (7) (7) (’) (’) (4) (*) 
North Carolina. _- , --| 19, 118 20, 073 16, 265 16, 069 2, 853 4,004 118, 350 120, 466 87, 319 96, 913 31, 031 23, 553 
69, 231 Oklahoma... __-. | (*) 22, 325 (*) 21, 937 (5) 388 (8) 21, 953 (*) 21, 044 (5) 9 
730, 133 | 
23, 154 Oregon..... J ‘ 11,319 10, 923 (3) (3) (3) (3) 56, 360 99, 198 (3) (3) (3) % 
27, 4% Pennsylvania_. 24, 036 28, 436 24, 036 28, 436 (*) (4) 429, 368 445,045 | 429,368 | 445,045 (*) 4) 
47, 137 Rhode Island ___. 7,999 9, 936 6, 831 8, 384 1, 168 1, 552 62, 512 64, 986 40, 787 2, 994 21,725 | 21,992 
35, 738 South Carolina 4, 356 | 4, 525 3, 507 3, 564 849 961 35, 844 45, 745 22, 806 26, 550 13, 038 19, 195 
72, 303 Tennessee... 10, 426 10, 309 9, 504 | 9, 570 832 739 103, 322 102, 212 85, 026 85, 253 18,296 | 16, 
81, 502 > 28,507 | 27,097 26, 965 | 25, 481 1, 542 1, 616 165, 290 180, 123 (3) (3) @) () 
28, 287 aa 3, O55 | 4,119 3, 026 4, 097 29 22 12, 021 15, 474 11, 502 14, 890 519 
50, 161 Vermont. 1, 229 2, 083 1, 030 1, 880 199 203 6, 549 . 286 , 038 6, 541 1, 511 1,7 
Virginia_. 7, 148 | 7, 345 6, 655 6, 695 493 650 54, 338 59, 089 45, 083 52, 219 9, 255 6, 870 
90, 639 West Virginia 2, 864 | 3, 236 | 2, 619 2, 817 245 419 74, 460 64, 554 52, 478 49, 675 21, 982 14, 879 
72, 068 Wisconsin. ._._ 20, 956 22, 980 15,347 | 19, 668 | 5, 609 3, 312 | 2, 941 77, 573 70, 084 71, 100 12, 857 6, 473 
59, 357 
05. 373 
17, 266 ! For reporting purposes, an initial claim is defined as a notice of unem- worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit amount. Most 
4, 134 ployment filed by a worker for each period of unemployment; a continued States classify claims and payments for part-total unemployment as 
}2, 196 m is defined as a claim reported weekly, following the filing of an initial “partial.” Certain States, however, classify under “total” unemployment 
9, 756 claim. Some State procedures differ from these definitions in certain re- both initial and continued claims and payments for -total unemploy- 
5, 021 spects. A few States require only 1 initial claim from an unemployed worker ment. These States are: Arizona, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
0, 286 in a benefit year, and the worker files continued claims for subsequent weeks Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Alabama, Indiana, North Caro- 
of unemployment during that year. In some States initial claims are filed lina, and Oregon classify only initial claims showing odd-job and subsidiary 
2, 700 in connection with requests for additional benefits against lag-quarter credits, earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. 
7, 067 whereas in others continued claims are accepted in such circumstances. Wisconsin, however, classifies both initial and continued claims for “part- 
7, 009 ‘Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or total’’ unemployment under “total,’’ but payments for “part-total’”’ unem- 
2, 511 by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where partial ployment under ‘‘partial.’’ 
D, 445 unemployment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting from a 3 Break-down of claims by type of unemployment is not available. 
1, 927 reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as ‘‘partial’’ 4 Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Pennsylvania have no pro- 
3, 883 unemployment. There are, however, some differences among the States in visions in State laws for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. 
), 972 the classification of payments for ‘‘part-total’”” unemployment. Part-total Michigan provision for these payments becomes effective in January 1939. 
, 963 unemployment arises chiefly in cases where the worker is completely sepa- 5In Michigan only 1 continued claim is filed during the 3-week waiting 
, 530 tated from employment with his regular employer but has earned wages period. The usual procedure is to file a continued claim at the end of each 
, 293 from another source, i. ¢., odd-job and subsidiary earnings which are deducti- week of the waiting period. 
aie ble from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Therefore, 6 Benefits first payable in December. 
though totally unemployed with respect to his regular employment, the ? Data not reported. 
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quarterly collection basis, with the result that 
there was an increase of 0.2 percent in the funds 
available for benefits. As of the end of the year, 
the index of funds available for benefits stood at 
117.5, indicating that the aggregate reserves of all 
the States that had paid benefits for all or part of 
the year 1938 had increased 17.5 percent as com- 
pared with reserves available at the end of the 
month prior to that in which benefits were first 








payable. 


The bulk of this increase was accounted 





for by California, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Texas, Wisconsin, and the 
District of Columbia. On the other hand, two 
States on a monthly collection basis—Rhode 
Island and West Virginia—and six States on g 
quarterly collection basis—Alabama, Arizona, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, and Utah—ended the 
year with less funds on hand than were available 
at the end of the month prior to that in which 
benefits became payable. 


Table 5.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, November and 
December 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 31, 1939] 













































































Number of benefit payments issued ! Amount of benefit payments 
Total unemploy- Partial unem- 

State All payments ment aed ployment ! All payments Total unemployment ° Bini 

Novem- | Decem- | No- De- y Novermn-| De 
November | December ber ber vember lesmber November | December | November | December ber comber 

Total for States 

reporting........| 2,663,426 i ee ee! eens” Men ee saa $27, 001, 603 1938, 620, 2927 |. ...........]............].....-..cce 
67, 887 53, 681 48, 871 | 20,285 | 19,016 517, 633 445, 103 $406, 277 $345, 57' 9 $111, 356 | $90, 524 
11, 448 11, 734 11, 448 0 133, 431 130, 567 133, 431 130, 567 0 0 
3 303, 740 201, 620 298, 121 1, 523 4, 267 | § 1,975, 932 | § 2, 873, 345 1, 056, 916 2, 842, 664 7,478 | 20,205 
46, 181 37, 796 , 022 6, 486 7, 159 4 443, 889 § 458, 191 404, 808 413, 999 35,839 | 42,250 
18, 680 14, 516 17, 264 1, 290 1, 416 129, 703 157, 565 122, 370 149, 193 7, 333 8,372 
19, 500 9, 484 19, 480 16 , 213, 156 99, 510 213, 042 i} 14 
154, 187 151, 100 124,725 | 32,819 | 29, 462 1, 934, 215 1, 561, 448 1, 731, 662 1, 384, 392 202, 553 | 177,056 
60, 543 47, 823 7, 007 3, 331 3, 536 465, 840 532, 774 445, 547 509, 917 20, 293 | 22,857 
5 50, 023 26, 069 42, 555 7, 592 7, 684 § 382, 522 § 425, 926 327, 682 372, 834 54,393 | 52,800 
55, 969 25, 689 35, 058 | 11,545 | 20,911 204, 766 423, 839 231, 591 304, 055 63,175 | 119,764 
6 62, 899 42, 837 43,412 | 10,779 9, 722 * 567, 622 § 563, 481 424, 076 425, 566 64, 643 | 57,416 

170, 480 159, 394 170, 480 (’) (”) 1, 684, 693 1, 786, 849 1, 684, 695 1, 786, 849 (’) () 

316, 631 485, 795 316, 631 (’) (") 6, 404, 604 4, 160, 519 6, 404, 604 4, 160, 519 (7) iu) 
49, 586 36, 765 42, 096 2, 623 7, 490 415, 283 510, 794 400, 356 450, 410 14,927 | 60,384 

30, 002 26, 845 30, 002 (") (7) 150, 758 159, 754 150, 758 159, 754 ) () 
21,910 10, 382 14, 849 5, 052 7, 061 120, 663 172, 352 93, 619 135, 003 26,444 | 37,30 
1,017 (8) 973 (*) 44 (4) 9, 210 (®) &, 960 (5) mw 

303, 556 389, 648 303, 556 (*) (‘) 4, 502, 669 3, 871, 251 4, 502, 669 3, 871, 251 (’) g 

60, 093 (*) (*) (*) () 361, 226 397, 840 (%) (*) (*) 
6, 739 (8) 6, 737 (') 2 (*) 71, 231 () 71, 213 (5) 18 
35, 243 24, 741 30, 167 4, 351 5, 076 305, 120 377, 930 277, 575 346, 371 27,545 | 31,550 
329, 163 367, 401 329, 163 (7) (*) 4, 003, 685 3, 584, 677 4, 003, 685 3, 584, 677 (*) 

31, 905 26, 437 24, 607 7,713 7, 208 307, 002 277, 349 269, 575 245, 362 37,517 | 31,987 
26, 450 12, 957 14, 794 | 11,690 | 11, 656 131, 214 137, 187 84, 88S , 22 46,326 | 49,056 
52, 840 41,025 49, 531 3, 376 3, 309 297, 004 345, = 283, 441 330, 631 13, 563 | 14,787 
114, 104 86, 499 104, 541 7, 857 9, 563 881, 558 i. 026, § 832, 796 968, 563 48,762 | 87,975 
, 946 7, 851 9, 611 253 335 82, 166 98, 730 80, 361 96, 540 8 2,20 
4, 996 3, 253 3, 835 1,171 1, 161 36, 292 42, G47 30, 633 37, 276 5, 5, 681 
46, 267 34, 574 41, 698 6, 818 4, 569 310, 362 343, 873 278, 344 321, 485 32,018 | 22,388 
35, 572 28, 438 25, 881 | 10, 506 9, 691 363, 959 330, 939 309, 001 280, 165 54,958 | 50,774 
56, 859 44, 670 42,781 | 12,933 | 14,078 598, 403 529, 414 529, 869 458, 222 68,534 | 71,103 




























unemplo 

ments 

pensable weeks are issued. 
Total and 


by the State yp — ms een agencies. 
from unemployment is compensa 
a reduction - J nna oz with the usual employer are classified 


i. @., odd-job and subsidiary earni: 


though totally unemployed with res 


Most _—— worker receives a check for less than bis weekly 


These States are: Ari 


1A benefit ag “TY is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable 
In a few States, however, in order to expedite back pay- 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several com- 


partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or 
In States where 
periods of reduced earnings — 


unemployment. There are, however, some differences qmmens 

= State in ey ciasification of payments for ‘“‘part-total’”” unemployment. 
loyment arises chiefly in cases where the worker is com- 

Pletal separated fr from a with his regular em oo we ng but has earned 

en aa which 
are amie ton from tao we weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. 
t to his — employ- 
d ts for part-total oo aren 
and payments for unemployment as 
“partial.” Certain States, however, classify under “total’”’ unemployment 
both initial and continued claims and payments for part-total unemployment. 
zona, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Ten- 

Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, 

d classify only initial claims showing odd-job and subsidiary 


earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. Wis- 
consin, however, classifies both initial and continued claims for “‘part-total” 
unemplo —— under “total,” but payments for “‘part-total’’ unemploy- 
ment un “partial.” 

s fastedes 1,549 checks amounting to $11,538 in November and 1,352 checks 
amounting to $10,476 in December paid as adjustments, not shown in 
break-down by type of unemployment. 

* Includes $3,242 in November and $1,942in December paid as adjustments, 
not shown in beenk-down by type of unemployment. 

‘Includes 124 checks amounting to $447 in November and 84 checks 
amounting to $292 in December, not shown in break-down by type of unem- 


$4) nt. 

* Includes 9,584 payments amounting to $78,904 in November and 9,765 
= pong amounting to $80,499 in December, not shown in break-down 

of unemployment. These payments include checks for residual 

pA justmiént payments. 

1 Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Pen = fe have no 

rovisions in State laws for benefit payments for parti uniemploymes® 

ichigan provision for these payments becomes effective in January 1939 

§ Benefits first payable in December. 

* Break-down by type of unemployment is not available. 
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setts, It should be noted that in the first month in ments in the first month of benefit payments, the 
d the which claims were accepted payments were made _sratios would be somewhat modified. It should be 
two | in extremely small amounts because of the provi- noted further that in the quarterly collecting 
hode sions of State laws. If there had been full pay- States the ratios are affected considerably by the 
On 4 
zona, Table 6.—Unemployment compensation: Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for total and 
! the partial unemployment, by amounts of benefit checks and by States, for the period October-December 1938 ' 
lable [Data reported by State agencies,? corrected to Feb. 3, 1939] 
hich — 
Amounts of benefit checks 
Average 
State amount 
of benefit 
Total |L€ss than} $2.00 to | $4.00 to | $6.00 $8.00 to | $10.00 to | $12.00 to | $14.00 to |$16.00 and 
ind $2.00 $3.99 99 $7.99 $9.99 $11.99 $13.99 $15.99 over cheeks 
Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for total unemployment * 
——_. i 
Total, States reporting........._.-- 100. 0 1.3 3.1 8.1 15.3 14.0 12.7 10.9 21.4 13.2 $10. 85 
oie Seer 100.0 3.0 12.2 19.2 23.1 15.8 9.7 5.8 11.2 () 7.70 
eo al. cc emacmmcilll 100. 0 3 1.9 4.2 12.1 11.8 15.9 13.9 Pe | eres 11. £0 
em- es)... sco neuncunacnoasi 100. 0 24 4.2 4.6 27.7 16.6 13.8 10.3 Rat... 9. 66 
te Connecticut... _. saeeae en 1.9 2.4 2.8 19.7 17.6 14.8 11.7 ee aaa 10. 75 
aii District of Columbia. -____.- As 100. 0 1.3 6.7 21.9 21.2 14.3 9.9 7.0 17.6 i 8. 50 
NRT 100. 0 1.6 3.4 12.2 10.8 11.5 12.6 12.9 34.7 3 10. 74 
De- eee 100.0 1.4 1.5 3.5 8.9 13.3 14.7 14.8 oe Fa 11. 57 
m ber a 7 100. 0 3.0 4.7 18.0 15.9 15.7 14.1 10.0 Sg ee 9.19 
Louisiana... - : 100. 0 1.0 1.7 28.5 20.6 14.0 9.4 7.0 5.3 12.5 8.93 
“ee Maine....... . 100. 0 8 | 2.8 15.4 23.2 23.4 14.6 8.0 13.6 te 8.98 
aryland....... , 100. 0 | @ 15.8 18.2 16.8 14.2 10.1 rf Mins IO 10. 00 
mes Massachusetts... ; 100. 0 a s 6.4 14.8 21.4 16.7 11.5 28.7 2 10. 60 
0, 54 ichigan....... - 100.0 4 6 | 8 7.3 9.4 11.3 12.6 13.6 44.0 13. 28 
0 Minnesota... . . . . ; 100. 0 .5 1.8 | 3.5 23.2 14.9 13.6 12.6 ag meres 10.90 
0, 205 Mississippi. ... . - 100. 0 11.0 26.4 | 28.0 15.8 7.1 3.9 2.3 OS Riicotisnad 5. 56 
2, 250 New Hampshire 100. 0 .9 1.9 12.1 20.2 23.7 16.8 10.1 ef ae 9.11 
372 New Mexico §._ - = | YER 4.6 18.6 20.7 16.9 12.7 9.8 Saas 9. 22 
1M Oklahoma *..... ---| 100.0 1.7 3.4 4.8 6.2 30.1 12.4 11.8 )e ) avai 10. 57 
"088 a 100.0 1.5 2.5 3.5 1.0 12.0 12.6 15.9 kh Y Seapine 11.33 
2 R87 Rhode Island... 100. 0 1.4 2.6 3.8 25.9 20.6 12.9 8.4 t | Romane 10. 20 
+ South Carolina... 100. 0 3 3.8 46.3 28. 4 9.2 4.8 2.6 Py | Sees 6. 64 
Tennessee... ___. ; 100. 0 2.5 14.2 30.6 21.3 13.4 6.7 3.9 7.4 (*) 6.99 
416 Texas........ 100.0 9 2.0 2.0 17.1 13.3 10.1 7.6 yt 3 Beoxleee 9. 55 
’) Utah...... 100.0 1.5 | 3.3 5.1 22.2 15.8 12.5 12.0 ye Rae 10. 39 
" Vermont 100.0 5 1.6 9.1 24.7 26.9 11.0 9.1 ey wep. = 9. 48 
384 Virginia... _- 100. 0 22) 14.€ 17.3 23.4 14.4 8.0 6.3 |b OS 8. 06 
Wisconsin... _. 160.0 1 | 1.6 4.0 6.6 11.3 20.7 14.8 YS ee 11. 68 
0 oe | } | 
uy 
Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for partial unemployment * 
18 oe 
589 Total, States reporting....._. 100.0 | 9.2 26.9 | 23.6 17.4 10. 5 7.4 3.5 1.3 0.2 5. 57 
} bama..___. a | 100.0| 15.5 29.4 2.0 14.2 8.8 4.5 2.5 2.0 7 5.05 
987 California______ 100. 0 19.7 24.4 20.8 16.9 10.1 5.1 2.8 SB Eecisssiy 4.97 
956 Connecticut.....____- 100. 0 1 33.2 28.3 19.1 9.8 5.7 3.1 i 2 anaes 5.69 
787 District of Columbia 100. 0 10.8 19.9 24.0 19.4 12.2 6.8 3.8 2.8 3 5.81 
m5 icine 7 | eae 57.9 10.5  o  Sites= ) Uevamet 8 Ga 6.16 
40 Indiana... _- 100. 0 6.8 19.1 20.4 18.0 15.4 12.4 6.6 OY mins 6.23 
681 I 100. 0 22.4 17.8 17.4 10.4 7.3 7.6 6.1 EY ibe ates 6. 23 
388 Louisiana 100. 0 1.9 14.3 30.9 20.7 13.3 7.6 4.9 3.2 3.2 6.99 
74 Maine.._____ 100. 0 3.8 30.7 27.1 19.1 10.5 6.0 2.4 © daitechonas 5.57 
mo | Maryland.____ 100.0; 30.1 25.5 19.3 13.8 9.1 2.1 3 Seaeaibead 5.98 
oe Minnesota 100.0 2.4 10.2 28.3 32.1 9.8 9.7 6.1 644 60 6.86 
New Hampshire 100.0 10.5 25.8 24.9 17.0 11.1 6.2 2.7 14 4 5.14 
New Mexico *_ _. 100. 0 15.9 27.3 15.9 15.9 9.1 11.4 YS ease A 5.48 
Oregon. __._.. 100. 0 9.1 19.3 22.0 18.7 15.4 10.9 4.2 eS Feet 6.23 
- Rhode Island____ 1¢0.0 20.3 27.0 22.1 15.3 7.9 4.4 2.3 6 i 4.76 
| South Carolina. __ 100.0 24.4 27.6 26.8 14.0 3.9 1.9 9 $Qhesee 4.04 
Tennessee... 100. 0 1.2 57.9 26.0 9.9 3.7 1.0 3 ee BELTS 4.10 
| Texas. 100.0 6 31.4 23.8 15.9 12.6 9.6 6.0 ee Rater 6.13 
S | hein 100. 0 10.7 16.2 19.2 21.5 10.3 6.4 4.6 eS Raeterars: 6.96 
| Vermont - 100.0 18.2 28.8 23.2 15.2 8.3 4.1 2.0 ae eects 4. 80 
' 
a Virginia 100. 0 11.2 33.4 27.8 14.9 7.8 3.4 1.3 $e 4.80 
4 Wisconsin 100.0 9.3 38.2 14.9 20.3 6.1 8.8 8 ey Ea 5. 24 
ki 
| ' For explanation of data contained in this table, see Social Security Bulletin, tive in January 1939. Arizona paid no benefits for partial unemployment 
0 i Vol. 1, No. 9 ocr 1938), pp. 26-27, and Vol. 1, No. 12 (December during this period. 
t. ip. 29-30. also footnotes 1 and 2, table 5, opposite. For classifications by the States of payments for total and partial unem- 
9. 


i, ) 

' The following States did not report distribution of payments by amounts plo t, see footnote 2, table 5. 

| of benefit checks: North Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, and West ‘ Tene then 0.1 percent. 

Virginia. Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Pennsylvania have 5 paying benefits during December 1938. Only 2 payments for 
no provisions in State laws for payment of benefits for partial unemployment. partial unemployment were made in Oklahoma in that month. 

Michigan provision for payments for partial unemployment becomes effec- 
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fact that contributions due for the fourth quarter 
of the year were not collectible until‘ after the 
In 12 of these 17 States, there- 
fore, the ratios are based on payments made over 
an 11-month period and contributions received for 


close of the year. 


a 10-month period. 


Placements of applicants for jobs by the United 
States Employment Service totaled 230,268 during 
When adjustment is made for the 
number of working days in the month, this figure 


December. 


State Activities 


Table 7.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, December 1938 


represents a decline of 10.3 percent from the 
number of placements in November. 
occurred in placements in both private and public 
employment. For the year as a whole, placements 
totaled 2,701,349, a reduction of about 26 percent 
from the previous year. 


Decreases 


During January, California, North Carolina, and 
Oregon amended their unemployment compensa- 
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Placements 
! 
Private 
State 
| 
Total Percentage Regular Temporary | 
Number | change from (over 1 (1 month or 
November ! month) less) 
| | | 
SES AP aN a 230, 268 | 160, 982 —12 64, 541 96, 441 
EAI enon oe 4, 833 | 3, 261 —28 2, 231 1, 030 
EEE Se 83 | 69 —19 16 53 
a 3, 085 2, 512 +29 1, 272 1, 240 
see 2,178 1, 002 —23 535 467 
ss Sa 19, 537 13, 736 —17 5, 128 8, 608 
Colorado____..._- alesis 1, 729 1,115 —35 465 650 
Cammectiout.................. 3, 174 2, 663 —18 1, 252 1,411 
NN 1,001 780 —10 429 351 
District of Columbia_____-____- 3, 237 2, 603 +1 928 1, 675 
| Se 1, 451 | SERIA y 0 6 
SSS ere eee 5, 128 2, 190 —1 914 1, 276 
VS aS 230 107 —12 34 73 
| SS a ee 1, 452 974 —49 368 606 
Se 11, 719 | 11, 053 —4 3, 898 7, 155 
| IEE Ee eee 5,977 | 5, 571 —3 2,7 2, 835 
to stig kuin cinnmoe 6, 427 | 3, 899 —13 1, 348 2, 551 
EES ab ane a 2,772 | 963 —27 364 599 
ST 1, 700 | 806 —10 316 490 
SEES Sa 3, 860 | 2, 576 —10 1, 682 894 
ae 1, 658 | 895 +6 673 222 
| 
oe Seen down 3, 286 | 2, 036 (4) 865 1,171 
Massachusetts................ 2, 934 | 2, 031 —20 1, 187 R44 
a 8, 602 | 5, 674 —10 3, 697 1, 977 
eae 4, 550 | 3, 185 —19 1, 539 1, 646 
| 3, 729 | 1, 322 +39 680 642 
§< 3 3, 443 | 2, 429 +4 1, 035 1, 304 
ee 1, 392 | 596 —18 259 337 
"aT 1, 852 | 7 —23 335 472 
i ewcnncen 828 | 486 —20 216 270 
New Hampshire__..__.._____- 1, 855 | 1, 542 —11 1, 124 418 
a 2,873 | 2, 722 —34 955 1, 768 
0 Oe 2, 087 1, 578 —83 770 808 
| a as 15, 856 12, 930 +3 4, 359 8, 571 
Beertn Oarolina..............- 8, 289 4, 276 —4 2, 045 2, 231 
North Dakote................ 1,911 | 1, 65! —22 78 1,277 
a isla : 7, 603 | 5, 658 —8 2, 103 3, 555 
| a ee 2, 853 1, 880 —17 439 1, 441 
TE EL 2,711 1, 346 —4 889 57 
Pemeeyivanie................. 7, 967 5, 958 +6 3, 086 2, 872 
0 OO (Ee 1,079 863 +13 486 377 
South Carolina..............- 2, 559 877 (3) 526 351 
South Dakota................. 1, 095 676 —36 224 452 
Eee 4, 623 2,952 | +28 1, 610 1, 342 
ee ee ec anee 36, 887 | 29, 795 | | 5, 941 23, 854 
SS 1, 205 | 801 —33 133 | 668 
NE 918 | 610 | -3 313 | 297 
ee 5, 283 2,110 | +5 1, 229 | 881 
Washington______._____- 1, 281 | 948 —34 358 | 590 
wees Veen... .-_..- 3, 373 | 2, 673 —1 1, 469 | 1, 204 
i“ “tS 5, 314 3, 444 | —13 1, 581 | 1, 863 
| ie are 799 346 —12 | 121 | 225 
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New applications Active file? 
j 
| Percentage 
Number | change from a 
| November ! 7 
477, 030 | —7 7, 215, 601 
6, 908 | —25 150, 469 
367 —2A 1, 626 
3, 169 | +20 22, 654 
6, 005 | +19 73, 388 
42, 094 | -3 319, 732 
3, 940 —3 46, 851 
5,215 —13 110, 543 
955 +28 14, 134 
3, 707 —21 55, 022 
3, 400 —13 108, 943 
8,917 —18 132, 972 
1,314 +177 6, 056 
2, 886 —7 22, 608 
11, 840 | —7 305, 250 
16, 979 | —9 221, 127 
8, 439 +10 100, 962 
5, 723 +24 66, 524 
6, 218 +18 OR, 034 
8, 315 —13 120, 210 
2, 756 —16 51, 208 
7, 178 —2 | 70, 950 
14, 732 —19 324, 368 
26, 202 | +3 413, 552 
10, 057 | +17 203, 882 
8, 636 | —41 85, 293 
11, 928 | +33 187, 691 
1,071 | —36 33, 180 
3, 214 | +3 42, 216 
616 | +29 3, 973 
1, 726 —19 35, 052 
6, 368 | —31 234, 126 
2,118 | +19 37, 226 
66, 919 -§ 580, 075 
13, 186 —42 155, 142 
1, 346 —19 28, 483 
18, 120 +10 448, 436 
15, 306 +78 58, 744 
6, 480 —17 85, 827 
34, 682 —2 1, 027, 812 
3, 115 (3) 69, 135 
4, 171 ~53 131, 900 
1, 193 -—9 35, 663 
6, 865 | —12 145, 618 
29, 234 | -v 222, 536 
2, 395 | +10 18, 898 
1, 216 | +27 16, 657 
8,777 | —20 50, 372 
5,849 | +1 135, 195 
5, 271 —-4 158, 454 
9, 075 —20 137, 509 
837 | —20 9, 305 
' 





1 Adjusted for number of working days 


?The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as 
actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards 
of applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. 
some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with 
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There is 


which this is done. 
extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 
3 Less than 1 percent 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Division 
of Standards and Research. 


There is also some variation from State to State in the 
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| tion laws. The California amendment is con- 
cerned with changes in the benefit formula. 
Previous provisions for the determination of 
average weekly wages and for the chronological 
charging of benefits were eliminated. The base 

iod was reduced, becoming the first four of the 
five calendar quarters preceding the benefit year. 
Earnings of $156 in the base year are required as a 
wage qualification. Maximum benefit amounts 
range from 32 percent ($50 on $156) to 20 percent 
or less ($300 on $1,500 or over) of base-year 
earnings. Weekly benefits are to be paid in even 
dollar amounts, approximating one twenty-sixth 
of high quarter earnings. Maximum and minimum 
benefit amounts remain at $15 and $7, respec- 
tively. The waiting period is to be 2 weeks of 
either total or partial unemployment during a 
benefit year. Temporary disqualifications, the 
duration of which is now limited to 2 additional 
weeks of waiting period, may be applied only in 
connection with an individual’s most recent work. 

The North Carolina amendment permits the 
commission to certify and retain in their present 
positions, without examination, employees who 
have given 6 months’ satisfactory service prior to 
the certification of eligibles under the merit 


system. The Oregon amendment was due to the 
enactment of a law regulating picketing, which 
defined “labor dispute” in such terms as to bring 
into question the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law’s conformity with title IX. The amend- 
ment provides, therefore, that on and after No- 
vember 8, 1938, the criteria of “suitable employ- 
ment” shall have the same meaning as those in 
section 903 (a) (5) of the Social Security Act. 

The New York Legislature passed a resolution 
creating a committee to investigate and study the 
operation and administration of the State unem- 
ployment insurance law. This committee is to 
report by March 15, 1939. 


DECISIONS ON APPEALED UNEM.- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION CASES 


All State unemployment compensation laws 
provide that a worker’s claim for benefits may be 
denied if he has failed to meet specified eligibility 
conditions and that benefit payments may be sus- 
pended for a period if certain disqualifying pro- 
visions are applicable. If the facts in a case are 
in dispute, the interested parties may be called 
in to the local office to meet informally with the 


Table 8.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by issues involved 
[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 






























































Total decisions | Appeals by claimants Appeals by employers a 
| 
| Prior determi- onan heent 
Issue involved ! rae Gaae nation ee i per . 
— . en | affirmed; ee affirmed; reversed or | Benefit | Benefit 
: | | benefit denied benefit” benefit modified; allowed | denied 
| or not modi- allowed or allowed or benefit denied 
| fied modified not modified or modified 
oc ancinssades nia amisiebetgalin 14, 620 100. 0 | 3, 591 10, 396 421 165 35 12 
| eee 100.0 |... 24.6 71.1 | £.9 1.1 0.2 0.1 
Ability and availability....................-...- 266 | 1.8 | 106 102 40 8 6 4 
laim and registration....---.--.-------------2.} 1, 17 | 7.6 | 418 694 | 3 1 1 0 
SD CPIOME. .. . nn ccccccctcncncsess 117 | 8 | 48 38 | 2 7 1 0 
Coverage, multistate workers._.................- 120 | 8 | 55 58 0 4 2 1 
Coverage, number of workers._............._...- 110 | 8 | 34 72 3 1 0 0 
Coverage, miscellaneous.......................-. 339 2.3 | 90 215 21 8 5 0 
aR: 576 | 3.9 | 327 202 29 18 0 0 
Misconduct, discharge for... ...............-..-- 1, 039 7.1] 305 572 95 57 10 0 
iki ccccnesncesqhtnengaanieta 240 | 1.7 | lll 90 23 i 4 1 
Other compensation #...........................- 12 | At 5 6 1 0 0 0 
SRS Riri coe 102 | BG 7 14 81 0 0 0 
Suitable work, refusal of................-..-.---- 146 1.0 | 57 72 6 10 0 1 
at RtCRE: 1, 045 | 7.2 511 433 56 36 4 5 
Wage credits, benefit rate, and duration... _...-. 5, 504 38. 3 | 470 5, 120 2 1 1 0 
Wage credits, sufficiency...............-......... 2,209) 15.1) 506 1, 698 2 2 1 9 
nd. inacnncacccossihdwameanes 1, 079 | 7.4 | 97 982 0 0 0 0 
i wR eres: 7 | Ot 33 13 0 1 0 0 
i din a cies cwamninhcieadsaiaia 457 | 3.1 | 408 13 36 0 0 0 
RIESE aes 5 (4) 3 | 2 0 0 0 0 
| ' 
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' A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is con- 
sidered in this tabulation. 
’ See table 9 for the number of decisions in each State. 


8’ Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
4 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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deputy, and an attempt is made to settle the case 
before a formal appeal is made. If, for any 
reason, the deputy does not wish to make the 
decision on the contested claim, he may refer the 
case to an appeal tribunal; relatively few such 
referrals are made, however, as evidenced by the 
fact that only 0.3 percent of all decisions on first 
appeal received during 1938 concern cases which 
had been referred by deputies. The State laws 
provide an opportunity for a fair hearing on appeal 
for a claimant who is dissatisfied with the decision 
on his claim. The employer is likewise afforded 
an opportunity to appeal, and he frequently does 
so in cases when he believes that benefits have been 
allowed to a former worker who is not entitled to 
receive them.' 

Under most State laws, the first appeal from the 
initial determination is made to an appeal tribunal 
of three persons, or to a single examiner or referee. 

Further appeal to the State commission or to a 
board of review is provided under most State laws. 
Although the first appeal is always granted as a 
matter of right in all States, further appeal in 


1 For more detailed descriptions of appeals machinery and procedure, see 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 29-31, 38-40, and Vol. 1, 
No. 10 (October 1938), pp. 20-22. See also Third Annual Report of the Social 
Security Board, 1938, pp. 56-58. 





some States may, in some circumstances, bg 
granted only by special permission of the State 
agency. 


- First Appeals 


Table 8 indicates the issues involved in cages 
appealed to first appeals bodies during 1938; jp 
addition, the data on worker and employer appeals 
are shown separately. Table 10 shows for each 
State the distribution by issues involved. Ajj 
decisions rendered during the year which were re. 
ceived by the Bureau of Research and Statistics of 
the Social Security Board before December 31, 
1938, are included in these tables. The tabula. 
tions cover 14,620? decisions received from 28 
States. Reports from these States indicate that 
the actual number of decisions rendered during 
this period is somewhat larger than the number re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Although benefits were payable in 31 States during 
part of this period, no decisions were received 
from 7° of them during 1938. In Connecticut 


2 This figure does not include 37 decisions which were not tabulated be- 
cause of the absence of complete information as to the appellants, the issues, 
and the determination from which the appeal was taken. 

+ Idaho, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 


Table 9.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 























Total decisions Appeals by claimants Appeals by employers Referred by deputies 
State Prior determi- | Prior determi- | Prior determi- | Prior determi- 
Number | P t nation affirmed;|nation reversed;|nation affirmed;|nation reversed;| Benefit | Benefit 
. ercent | benefit denied | benefit allowed | benefit allowed | benefit denied | allowed | denied 
or not modified | or modified | or not modified| or modified 
a a ok 14, 620 100. 0 3, 591 | 10, 396 | 421 | 165 35 2 
Persie -3 EF RE ccs, TE eae en renee: ER 
Percent of total..........-- _ nee 100.0 24.8 | 71.1 | 2.9 | 1.1 0.2 6.1 
ESS ee AeA 2 (") 1 | 1 0 | 0 0 0 
i ES ee 5 (1) 1 | 4 0 | 0 0 0 
Teen Te en ee ewanccanue 39 3 13 | 25 0 1 0 0 
District of Columbia-.-__..-......_- ona 53 4 10 | 42 1 0 0 0 
i as aa 288 2.0 121 | 121 15 8 18 5 
ae 61 4 17 38 3 3 0 0 
MR 54 4 20 | 26 3 5 0 0 
SESE TS es ee 17 1 12 | 5 0 0 0 0 
EST Ea ae 7 a 3 | 0 2 2 0 0 
ES eae 202 1.4 50 | 63 67 22 0 0 
LS i 46 3 16 | 22 6 2 0 0 
a ee ae 8 1 3 | 5 0 | 0 | 0 0 
New Hampshire..._...................-.....---- 48 3 20 | 28 0 | ) | 0 i] 
“ss aa 3, 075 21.0 1, 372 | 1, 678 20 | 1 4 0 
SE Se 74 5 38 | 15 | 3 | 10 7 
Oregon......_._- 2.0 44 | 96 129 21 0 0 
LS aS 9, 713 66. 4 1, 610 8, O83 19 1 | 0 0 
Rhode Island................ 33 2 17 | 16 0 0 0 
sR 36 2 22 13 0 0| 1 0 
| NS 3 (1) 1 1 0 1 0 4 
en 34 3 8 15 | 5 4 2 0 
86 6 57 22 | 5 2 0 0 
as Raa aR 446 3.1 135 7 | 143 91 0 0 




















1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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there is no intermediate appeals stage; all appeals 
are taken directly to one of five commissioners. 
Since the decisions of these commissioners consti- 
tute decisions of the highest administrative ap- 
peals body, they are included with the decisions on 
final appeal. 

Of the 14,620 first appeals, 95.7 percent were 
made by workers and only 4 percent by employers. 
The preponderance of worker appeals can be 
partly explained by the fact that 60.8 percent of 
all appeals were wage-credit cases, that is, cases 
involving disputes as to the rate or duration of 
benefits or as to the worker’s eligibility for bene- 
fits on the basis of the State agency’s records of 
his earnings and wage credits; and that 7.6 percent 
involved disputes arising out of the claimant’s 
failure to report at the local office (claim and 
registration cases). These are issues which natu- 
rally would be expected to result in few employer 
appeals. If these groups of cases were to be ex- 
cluded from consideration, 86.6 percent of the 
remainder would be worker appeals. 

Of the other large categories of appeals cases, 
1,038 concerned claimants allegedly discharged for 


misconduct, and 1,046 concerned claimants who 
had allegedly left work voluntarily without good 
cause ; 876, or 84.4 percent, of the former group and 
945, or 90.3 percent, of the latter group were 
worker appeals. A large proportion of worker 
appeals might well be expected in such cases. 

Table 9 reveals that most of the decisions on 
first appeal were received from a small number 
of States. Pennsylvania accounted for 9,713, or 
66.4 percent of the total, and 3,075, or 21 percent, 
were received from New York. The only other 
States from which more than 100 decisions were 
received during 1938 are Indiana (288), Michigan 
(202), Oregon (290), and Wisconsin (446). 

Of the worker appeals, 74.3 percent have been 
successful; if, however, the wage-credit and claim 
and registration cases are excluded from considera- 
tion, only 47.5 percent of the worker appeals have 
been successful. The large proportion of success- 
ful appeals by workers is closely connected with 
the previously mentioned fact that a large pro- 
portion of these decisions involved appeals con- 
cerning the correctness and completeness of the 
initial determinations of benefit rate and duration 


Table 10.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States and 
issues involved ! 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 









































ao] uJ . = % . ‘ : ‘ *- . *- _ 
Total deci- & |3.|/g-/2 2 /3\¢ a 16 |Is8iis is 
sions 22 ¥ § B25 3& Es 21s t A Ss s s&s SB = B/ 3 
a = s= x se — 
: —| »2|38| se | Se | ce| e2| S| Se] 2|e2| |g] by lBa8] $8) S8| 2): 

State 5 ~ |#8| 93 3 5s F/ S3\s S6/$/s82| 4/83 EE es siulalé 
S 3 =3 1258 53 és BSis | 5/is"| 8/48 § |$evl $5/8° = 5 
BE | gles ele | 2g] 2s] £8) 8) 8212/8 3 S°)2 |s38) 38) 2 | 3 4 
Zz eiz< 150 156 [S"15"15 | S1S 1216 a lp FE BIB |EISip 
ara 14,620 |100.0 | 266 |1,117]| 117] 120] 110 | 330 | 576 |1,039 | 240 12 | 102 | 146 |1,045 |5, 504 |2,209 11,079 | 47 | 457 5 
Percent of total...| 100.0 |......| 1.8] 7.6] 08] 0.8] 08) @23/8.9) 7.112.7) O11/07] 1.0] 7.2) 883) 16.1) 741/08138.11@ 
Alabama........._.__.. 21; ® 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0} oO 0} 0 0 0 0 0 0} o| o| oO 
cn nccccaces 5| @) 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1} oO}; Oo} 0 
California.........____. 39 3 1 0 0 0 1 71] 12 0 2 0 0 2 5 2 2 4 1 0 0 
District of Columbia... 53 4 0 0 0 4 0 11 0 0} oO 0 0 4 1 1 21 5} of] 6] 0 
En cccccccune 288} 2.0| 33 0 4 22 2 28 0 56 9 2| 0 33 70 7 16 Oo}; 2] 41 °0 
lowa....... 61 4 7 0 6 7 2 y 7 4 3 0 a 0 3 2 5 2 0 4 0 
Maine..._. 54 4 3 0 1 0 0 5 0 20 7 0 0 0 10 5 3 0 0 0 0 
BEL, oncnccoceee 17 a 0 0 0 0 2 3 0 7 2 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts.....___. 7 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Michigan... 202} 1.4 29 15 5 4 ll 18 | 10 13 | 25 4 0 6 16 13 2B 0; Oo; 9 1 
Minnesota... 46 3 2 4 1 3 0 9| 6 0 2 0 2 1 1 10 2 2 1 0}; 0 
Mississippi. ....._____- 8 a 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0}; oO 0 
New Hampshire 48 ‘a 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 16} 3 0} Oo 11 12 1 2 0} OO}; O| 0 
New York... 3,075 | 21.0 73 |1,076 63 22 80 | 142 | 300] 617| 77 3 0 37 | «4 56 51 4] 20 | 364 0 
North Carolina....___- 7 5 25 1 0 0 0 1 2 5 8 0 0 12 15 0 0 0 0 3 2 
Re... cccene 290 | 2.0 ~ 6 6 1 0 19 | 116 5| 18 0 | 100 1 2 2 6 0} oO} 3 0 
Pennsylvania......____ 9,713 | 66.4 30 5 19 52 7 57 6) ® 48 1 0 10 | 770 |5,493 |2,074 /1,660 | 21] 59 1 
Rhode Island... 33 3 4 0 0 0 2 1 1 12 6 1 0 0 5 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Tennessee... 36 2 5 0 0 0 0 et «4 14 1 o| 0 0 5 0 2 o| o| 2] 0 
Texas... 3| 1 0 0 0 0 0} Oo 0 1 0}; 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0}; 0 
aa et: 2 | 1 0 0 2 2 8] 0 4| 9 0} 0 1 5 2 0 0} Oo] of} o 
West Virginia....._.__- 86 .6 15 2 1 0 1 1 9 18} 15 0 0 4 14 0 0 1 1 3 1 
SE 446 | 3.1 26 8} 10 3 0 8| 16| 245) 1 0} O| 2] 105 0 0 0; o}| of 0 

































































'A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is 
considered in this tabulation. 
? Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
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3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
4 New York has no one for voluntary leaving. 
§ Pennsylvania has no disqualification for misconduct. 








and other wage-credit cases. All States have 
experienced some difficulties in obtaining com- 
plete and accurate wage records in the early 
stages of operation. As administrative proce- 
dures are perfected, the number of decisions of 
this type may be expected to decrease. It may 
be noted that the largest group of such decisions 
was received from Pennsylvania. In that State 
many determinations involving merely the cor- 
rectness or completeness of the State agency’s 
records of the workers’ earnings are appealed, 
whereas in other States such determinations are 
frequently reconsidered by the agency at the 
request of the claimants, thereby usually elimi- 
nating the necessity for appeal. 

It may be noted that worker appeals from 
initial determinations involving disqualification 
for voluntarily leaving without good cause have 
been successful in about 46 percent of such appeals 
filed by workers. In appeals from disqualifica- 
tion because of discharge for misconduct, how- 
ever, worker appeals have been successful in 


over 65 percent of the cases. It may be thy 
appeals tribunals have been more hesitant t 
confirm the imposition of the long disqualificatio, 
period for misconduct ‘ than the imposition of the 
shorter period involved in voluntary leaving, bg. 
cause of the absence, in some instances, of clear 
and convincing evidence of the existence of mis. 
conduct or because of the existence of mitigati 
factors. In addition, employers have frequently 
confused dismissal for inefficiency or incompetence, 
or for violation or a minor infraction of rules or 
instructions, with dismissal for misconduct, but 
such cases may be expected to decline in number 
as experience with the law accumulates. 
Almost all worker appeals in the “miscellane. 
ous” category were unsuccessful because of the 
fact that most of them involve cases in which 


‘ Although many State laws provide a flexible period of disqualification 
in cases of misconduct and voluntary leaving, most of the misconduct dedi- 
sions classified here were received from New York, whose law imposes 
flat period of 10 weeks. It is to be expected that in doubtful cases referees 
would prefer to allow benefits rather than impose such a long period of di 
qualification. 


Table 11.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by issues 
involved 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 


















































Action on petition for review Action on own motion or on first appeal 
Total decisions 
Appeals by claim- Appeals by employ- | Appeals by depu- | Appeals by claim- Appeals by em- 
ants ers ties ants | ployers 
| 
| | | | 
Issue involved ! Decision | Decision | Decision | Decision | Prior de- | Prior de-| Prior de-| Prior de 
of first ap- | of first ap- | of first ap- | of first ap- termina- | termina- | termina- | termins- 
peal body | peal body | peal body | peal body | — tion af- | tion re- | tion af- | tion re 
Num-| Per- | affirmed; | reversed; | affirmed; | reversed; | ‘Gecision | decision | Stmed; | versed; | firmed; | versed; 
ber ? cent benefit benefit benefit benefit | fh one j esate ee benefit | benefit | benefit | benefit 
denied | allowed | allowed | denied | *™rmed | reversed! Gonied | allowed | allowed | denied 
or not or modi- or not | or modi- | or not | or modi-| or not | or modi 
modified fied modified | _ fied } modified fied modified | fled 
j | | | 
Total, all issues_-_--.---.- 1, 273 100.0 268 106 149 | 23 | 61 23 257 229 | 82 rh) 
Percent of total.........- 100.0 |.....--- #1.1 8.8 71 1.8 | 4.8 | 1.8) 20.2) 18.0 | 6.4 i 
Ability and availability... sv] 4.5 10 3 16 | ’ 0 0 | 15 | 4 | 5 : 
Claim and registration... .. 91 7.2 48 38 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 1 | 2 0 : 
Coverage, exclusions._--..-..-.- 38 3.0 12 1 9 | 3 1 | 0 | 4} 7 0 1 
Coverage, multistate workers. 12 | 9 3 4 2 0 | 1 | 0 | 0 | 2 0 0 
Coverage, number of workers - 66 | 5.2 10 4 18 4| 0 0 | 27 | 3 0 0 
Coverage, miscellaneous. - - - -- 70 5.5 6 6 27 5 4 | 2 | 7 | 10 | 3 0 
Labor dispute__...........-.-- 78 6.1 33 4 6 3 | 0 | 0} 18 | 8 | 5 1 
Misconduct, discharge for--_-_.- 159 12.5 34 4 37 4) 0 | 0 | 31 | 19 | 13 " 
Not unemployed_..._-......-- 54 | 4.2 12 3 2 0 | 5 | 2) 13 8 | 2 7 
Other compensation #____..._- 5 | 4 0 ] 0 0 | 1 | 0 | 2 | 1 | 0 0 
TE sks tetancnnencocne I ¢ 0 0 1 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Suitable work, refusal of-_..-- 40 3.1 6 0 6 0 1 | 0 8 2 | 14 3 
Voluntary leaving... .-......--. 219 17.2 26 6 11 1 31 | 10 62 | 17 33 2 
Wage credits, benefit rate, | 
and duration..........-...-- 54{ 42 5 21 0 0 5 | 4 | 3 | 16 0 0 
Wage credits, sufficiency--.----. 178 | 14.0 10 7 5 2 1 | 5 | 58 88 1 1 
Wage credits, other. __......-. 17 1.3 0 1 0 0 2 | 0 | 3 10 0 1 
Waiting period_.............-- 34 2.7 ~ 3 0 0 2 0 | 2 2 0 Hf 
Miscellaneous. ............---- 67 5.3 45 0 9 0 7 0 | 3 1 2 0 
ALE 33 2.6 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 29 4 0 


























1 A few decisions involve more than 1 issue. Only the principal issue is 
considered in this tabulation. 
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2 See table 12 for the number of decisions rendered in each State. 
+ Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, ote. 
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workers failed to appear at scheduled hearings. 
Of the 457 appeals in this category, 364 arose in 
New York. 

Of the 586 employer appeals, 473 or 80.7 percent 
were made in Michigan, Oregon,’ and Wisconsin, 
three States whose laws contain merit-rating pro- 
yisions. The existence of merit-rating provisions 
may also account in part for the low proportion of 
successful employer appeals. It has been sug- 
gested that the employer’s interest in keeping the 
amount of benefits charged to his account at a 
minimum has led employers to appeal against the 
allowance of benefits in many cases in which better 
information based upon longer acquaintance with 
the administration of the law would have made it 
evident that the claimants were clearly entitled to 
receive such benefits. Of all the employer appeals, 
only 165 or 28.2 percent were successful in causing 
the prior determination to be reversed or modified. 


Final Appeals 
In most States, a claimant or an employer may 


‘An unusual procedural factor inflated the percentage of unsuccessful 
employer appeals in Oregon, where 77 decisions concerned employees of a 
single establishment. The employer, contending that the claimants were 
seasonal workers, appealed against the allowance of benefits in each case, but 
benefits were allowed by the appeals tribunal in all instances. The more 
common procedure in such a situation, however, is to have the decision in 
lor 2 test cases apply to all the individuals concerned. If these 77 cases were 
counted as 1, the proportion of successful employer appeals would be slightly 
over 32 percent. 


take an appeal from the decision of an appeal tri- 
bunal to the State commission or board of review, 
although such appeals may not in all cases be 
taken as a matter of right. In many States, the 
deputy also may appeal against the decision of an 
appeal tribunal which has reversed his determina- 
tion. In addition, under most State laws the 
commission or board of review may take up ap- 
peals on its own motion. Connecticut, where the 
final appeal is at the same time the first appeal, 
accounted for 572, or almost 45 percent, of the 
1,273° decisions by final appeals authorities re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
during 1938. Considerable numbers of decisions 
on final appeal were received from only 3 other 
States—349 from New York, 126 from Pennsyl- 
vania, and 133 from Wisconsin. The other 10 
States from which such decisions were received 
handed down only 93, or 7.3 percent, of the total. 
It is interesting to observe that although nearly 
two-thirds of the decisions on first appeals involve 
the wage-credit issues, no such concentration of 
decisions exists in the case of final appeals. The 
largest group of decisions on final appeals also 
involves the wage-credit issue, but this group 


6 Of the final decisions received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
11 were not tabulated because it was impossible to ascertain who were the 
appellants. 


Table 12.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States 


{Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 



















































































Action on petition for review Action on own motion or on first appeal 
| Total decisions} |. 
Appeals by claimants | Appeals by bigs! Appeals by deputies ey claim- a | aad 
r j | } 
State ‘oh tst Decision —_ Decision Prior de- | Prior de-| Prior de- | Prior de- 
podem | of first cmneal of rst termins- termina- termina- termine- 
| an al eo 5 appes. 4 i tion af- | tionre- | tion af- | tion re- 
| Num- |p body at body re- ey . body re- a ae firmed; | versed; | firmed; | versed; 
| ber | ercent rmed versed; rmed; versed decision | decision benefit benefit benefit benefit 
benefit benefit affirmed | reversed ; 
| sented or | benefit allowed or| ,Denefit denied or} allowed | allowed | denied 
rg a « | allowed or | ot mod. | denied or not mod-| or mod- | ornot | or mod- 
ified | me odified "ified modified ified ified modified ified 
} mi ‘— <t a. ae g 
et nee | 1, 273 | 100.0 268 | 106 | 149 23 61 | 23 257 229 82 75 
Percent of total.......--- 1 7; ae. 21.1 | 8.3 11.7 1.8 4.8 | 1.8 20.2 18.0 6.4 6.9 
Connecticut................- ~ 572 | 44.9 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 212 21 77 72 
| REA 7 5 2 | I 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maine slelaaplcaakiodes 2 a 2 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts..........-- 1 nh 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Michigan. peepdid dian sel 2 a 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Minnesota...... ceee 3 | 2 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eee | 349 27.4 181 83 67 16 0 0 0 1 1 0 
North Catolina........_.- 1 .| 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Oregon... | 19 1.5 9 1 5 2 0 0 1 1 0 0 
Pennsylvania. . | 126] 99 16 19 1 0 61 2B 2 4 0 0 
Tennessee... 2 a 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SR RRRIREE 2 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West a Ris tiecmebi asses 54 4.2 0 0 1 1 0 0 42 10 0 0 
Wisconsin_. Bes : 133 10.4 53 2 67 4 0 0 0 1 3 3 
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comprises only about 20 percent of all final appeals 
decisions. If the Connecticut cases’ are excluded, 
the proportion of wage-credit cases becomes 
about 10 percent of the final appeals, and decisions 
involving misconduct and voluntary leaving com- 
prise about 29 percent of the total. Somewhat 
smaller numbers of decisions involve disputes re- 
garding fulfillment of procedural requirements in 
connection with filing or renewing claims and the 
imposition of the labor-dispute disqualification. 

Although the initial determination was con- 
firmed by the first appeals tribunals in only 27.5 
percent of all cases, previous decisions of lower 
appeals bodies were upheld in over 64 percent of 
all cases adjudicated by the final appeals authori- 
ties. Reversals are likely to occur in cases in 
which the final appeals authority has taken a case 
from a lower tribunal upon its own motion, or 
where the case has been appealed from the deputy 
directly to the final authority. If these decisions 
are left out of account, the previous decision was 


7 Over 70 percent of all wage-credit decisions were reported by Connecticut, 
where, as previously indicated, the final appeals are from initial determina- 
tions rather than from appeals tribunals. 





upheld in about 76 percent of all cases involyi 
appeals from decisions of appeals tribunals. 

Only 10 of the 133 decisions appealed to the 
Wisconsin commission were overruled, as com. 
pared with 100 of the 349 decisions overruled jp 
New York and 46 of the 126 decisions overruled 
in Pennsylvania. The comparatively low propor. 
tion of reversals in Wisconsin is largely due to the 
fact that the appeals machinery in this State was 
over 1 year old when appeals were first filed in the 
States which began benefit payments in January 
1938. Reversals of the appeals tribunals had 
been more frequent in Wisconsin during 1937, and 
it seems reasonable to expect fewer reversals in 
other States as appeals bodies gain experience and 
a new body of administrative law is developed. 

All the decisions involving appeals against the 
decision of the referee by the officer responsible 
for the initial determination were received from 
Pennsylvania, where the board of review has en- 
couraged appeals from referees’ decisions for the 
purpose of securing uniformity of interpretation 
on important issues. 


Table 13.—Decisions on final administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States and 
issues involved '! 
[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Dec. 31, 1938] 
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ee 1, 273 |100.0 57 91 38 12 66 70 | 78 159 54 5 1 40} 219 54 78 17 34 | 67| 3 
Percent of total 100.0 |__---- 4.6| 7.2) 8.0) 0.9) 6.2) 5.616.1) 19.65) 4.2) O4101) 8.1 | 17.¢@| £21150] 1.83)2.7168)26 
Connecticut__..- 572 | 44.9 15 3 12 3| 2 18 | 31 59} 25; 2] oO} m2] 117 16| 148; 14] 2] 4] 3 
Indiana_.............-- 2: ae: 3 0 0 0 0 1} 0 eo. it ai Ss 0 1 0 0! oo}; o| o| 0 
ee 2 .2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
Massachusetts _--.-.....- 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0; 0 
ichigan_..........-- 3i..3 0 0 1 0 0 0}; 0 0 1 0| O 0 0 0 0 0} o| of 0 
ee ee 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 0}; 0 0} 0 0 0 0 0 Oo; oO| Of} 0 
New York._.......---- 349 | 27.4 3 87 18 6 36 35 | 2 19; il 0 0 1 () 17 22 1 11} 53) 0 
North Carolina. ___---- 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0| O 0} oO 0 0 0 0 0} oO} oO} 0 
Oregon..........--.---- 19] 1.5 0 0 1 0 0 ots 0 s 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2| 0 
Pennsylvania---_.------ 126 | 9.9 0 0 2 4 1 8 0; 9 | 2 0 1 58 21 8 2 2 8! 0 
Tennessee............-- Sho 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0} o| o| Oo 0; oO 0 0 0} o| oO} 0 
re SS 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 ee. 61 2 oi 81.% 0 0; O| OO} 0 
West Virginia___-._-.-- 54] 4.2 13 1 0 0 0 0 1 15 4} 0; O oT. 0 0 | 0 1 0} 0 
Wisconsin__.........--- 133 | 10.4 23 0 3 0 0 2 3 65 1 0 0 10 26 0 0 | 0 0 0; 0 








1 A few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is in- 


volved in this tabulation. 
3 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 





3 New York has no disqualification for voluntary leaving. 
4 Pennsylvania has no disqualification for misconduct. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


PUBLIC RELIEF IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1933-38 


In the years 1933 through 1938, public expendi- 
tures for assistance to persons in need in the con- 
tinental United States amounted to $12.9 billion. 
During these 6 years fundamental changes have 
occurred in the methods of financing and oper- 
ating the public-assistance and relief programs. 
Chart I shows the course of relief expenditures and 
indicates the pronounced changes which have oc- 
curred in the relief pattern during this period. 


Federal financial participation in the field of 
public assistance dates from 1932, when the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was authorized 
to make loans to the States and localities for relief 
purposes.' The State and local agencies admin- 
istering relief from funds lent by the RFC, how- 
ever, were not subject to Federal administrative 


1 The States were relieved of the obligation to repay these loans in 1934; 
loans to local governments are still in effect. 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, January 1933-December 1938 (transient care and 
administrative expense excluded) 
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t Represents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 


incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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control. In 1933, when the depth of the depres- 
sion was reached, it became apparent that relief 
needs could be met only through the combined 
resources and active cooperation of the Federal, 
State, and local governments. Early in 1933 the 


Congress created a comprehensive Federal pro. 
gram to cope with the relief problem on a national 
front. Recognition that the relief of destitution 
is a matter of national concern was a turning point 
in the history of public welfare. 


Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, by programs and by calendar years, 1933-38 ! 
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1 See footnotes on table 2. 
3 Less than 0.1 percent. 
3 Based on total population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
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as of July 1 of each year, except 1938 which is based on estimated population 
as of July 1, 1937. 
4 Less than | cent, 
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Relief During 1933 


The first national relief agency to be established 
in 1933 was the Emergency Conservation Work, 
which later became the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The CCC provides work in conservation 
camps to young men drawn primarily from relief 
families. Enrollees receive both subsistence and a 
cash wage. Most enrollees are required to send 
their families a large part of their cash earnings. 
The CCC therefore performs the dual function of 
providing useful work to young men and of dis- 
tributing substantial amounts of financial assist- 
ance to needy families. 

In May 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was created, and grants-in-aid 
were made available to State emergency relief 
administrations. State emergency relief agencies 
already in existence were continued, and entirely 
new administrative units were set up in some 
States hitherto lacking such agencies. The FERA 
prescribed rules and regulations pertaining to 
eligibility, standards, and procedures, and super- 
vised the State relief administrations in the opera- 
tion of direct and work-relief programs. In 1933 
the FERA also established a transient program 
and special programs for emergency education and 
student aid. 

Toward the close of 1933 the Civil Works Pro- 
gram was created by the Federal Government. 
This work program drew about half its workers 
from the relief rolls and the remainder from the 
general ranks of the unemployed without the ap- 
plication of a means test. 

In 1933 the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
which later became the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, was established. Large 
quantities of surplus foodstuffs and cotton prod- 
ucts are distributed to needy families by public 
relief agencies through the activities of this agency. 
Surplus commodities are purchased primarily to 
stimulate agricultural prices and are given, pre- 
sumably, in addition to regular relief allowances. 
For these reasons, the value of surplus commodities 
is excluded from the “all public relief’’ series. In 
many areas, however, surplus commodities repre- 
sent an important share of the total assistance dis- 
tributed to needy families. 

Public relief payments in 1933 totaled some- 
what more than $1 billion. As shown in table 1, 
general relief payments accounted for more than 
70 percent of the total. Relief expenditures under 
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State and local relief programs prior to the estab- 
lishment of the FERA and payments for direct and 
work relief under the FERA program amounted 
to $738 million. Cash earnings and subsistence 
of CCC enrollees entailed an expenditure of $141 
million, or about 13 percent of all relief. 

Although the Civil Works Program did not get 
under way until the closing months of 1933, earn- 
ings of persons on this program who were previ- 
ously receiving general relief amounted to about 
$97 million, or over 9 percent of the total relief 
bill. Under the CWA program, earnings of per- 
sons taken from the relief rolls were not distin- 
guished from earnings of persons drawn from the 
general ranks of the unemployed. Earnings of 
persons previously receiving relief, therefore, 
have been estimated by the WPA to be 50 percent 
of all earnings from Federal funds under this 
program. 

Assistance granted by the States and localities 
to special groups of dependent persons—the aged, 
dependent children, and the blind—accounted 
for $72 million, or about 7 percent of all relief 
distributed in 1933. 


Relief During 1934 


In 1934 the CWA program was terminated after 
about 5 months of operation. Workers on CWA 
projects who could establish need were absorbed 
by the work and direct relief programs of the 
FERA. A rural rehabilitation program to meet 
the special needs of the destitute in rural areas was 
established by the FERA in 1934. This program 
was later transferred to the Resettlement Admin- 
istration and was subsequently continued by the 
Farm Security Administration.’? 

Relief payments in 1934 totaled over $1.7 
billion, 66.4 percent more than in 1933. Expend- 
itures for general relief amounted to $1.1 billion 
and comprised over three-fifths of the 1934 relief 
bill. As shown in table 2, the general relief burden 
was substantially reduced during the peak months 
of the CWA program but increased greatly follow- 
ing the termination of that program. By April 
1934, CWA earnings were relatively unimportant, 
and in that month general relief payments reached 
$88 million, well above the figure for any month 
of 1933. Thereafter, monthly expenditures for 
general relief moved upward almost steadily until 

? Relief administered by the Resettlement Administration and the Farm 


Security Administration includes only emergency subsistence payments in 
the form of direct grants; loans to farmers are excluded. 
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in December 1934 such payments amounted to 
$134 million. 

It is estimated that persons selected from the 
relief rolls for employment on CWA projects re- 
ceived earnings amounting to about $262 million, 
or 15 percent of the 1934 total. Practically all 
these earnings were concentrated in the first 3 
months of the year. Another 15 percent of the 
1934 total was accounted for by adjusted earnings 
of CCC enrollees. Such earnings amounted to 
$261 million, 85.4 percent greater than in 1933. 
Assistance to the aged, dependent children, and 
the blind amounted to $80 million, not much above 
the 1933 total. Aid to these special groups com- 
prised less than 5 percent of all public relief in 1934. 


Relief During 1935 

In 1935 the creation of the Federal Works Pro- 
gram and the passage of the Social Security Act 
were developments of far-reaching importance, 
since they established the over-all relief pattern 
which has since prevailed. The Social Security 
Act, which did not become operative until 1936, 
provided for Federal financial participation in 
State programs for assisting three special groups 
of dependent persons—the aged, dependent chil- 
dren, and the blind. The act also provided for 
the establishment of a Federal-State system of 
unemployment compensation for regularly em- 
ployed workers and created a Federal system of 
old-age insurance for aged retired workers. Other 
titles authorized Federal grants to the States for 
maternal and child-welfare services, public health, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

The Works Program was a broad program car- 
ried on by the Works Progress Administration, the 
National Youth Administration, and other Fed- 
eral agencies and was initiated to provide jobs on 
public-work projects for the needy unemployed. 
As the Works Program gathered momentum in 
the latter half of 1935, the FERA was gradually 
liquidated. By December 1935 the final FERA 
grants-in-aid to the States had been determined, 
and responsibility for the care of unemployables 
had been turned back to the States and localities. 

By far the largest share of Works Program em- 
ployment has been supplied by the WPA, which 
operates a great variety of useful projects de- 
signed to utilize as far as possible the usual skills 
of the persons employed. The WPA also served 
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as the coordinating agency for all the employ- 
ment activities under the Works Program. The 
NYA, which was established within the WPA in 
June 1935, provides part-time employment for 
needy high school and college students and oper- 
ates work projects to meet the special needs of 
unemployed youths who are no longer attending 
school. From April 1935 through June 1936, the 
CCC was also a part of the Works Program. In 
addition, this program included numerous regular 
and emergency Federal agencies whose activities 
could be expanded to employ substantial numbers 
of workers taken from the relief rolls. 

Total relief expenditures in 1935 amounted to 
more than $2.1 billion, 22 percent in excess of the 
1934 total. Payments for general relief again 
accounted for the major part of the total. Such 
payments amounted to about $1.4 billion, the 
largest annual expenditure for general relief in 
this 6-year period. Monthly expenditures for 
this type of aid reached an all-time peak of $148 
million in January 1935 and thereafter followed 
a general downward movement. In the latter 
half of the year the general relief program con- 
tracted rapidly; in December the amount of ob- 
ligations incurred was $55 million. Expenditures 
under the special programs of the FERA, which 
amounted to $75 million in 1935, were also re- 
duced to a low level by the end of the year. 

Earnings of persons certified as in need of relief 
employed on projects under the Works Program 
mounted steadily in the closing months of 1935 
and totaled $254 million, or about 12 percent of 
total expenditures during the year. The WPA 
accounted for $222 million of the total earnings 
of persons in need of relief employed on work 
projects. In 1935, adjusted earnings of CCC en- 
rollees amounted to $333 million, the largest 
annual expenditure under this program during the 
6-year period. Such earnings comprised 15.6 per- 
cent of all public relief for the year. 

Payments to the aged, dependent children, and 
the blind totaled $115 million, an increase of 43.3 
percent over 1934. Practically all this expansion 
occurred in the amount expended for assistance 
to the aged. Payments to the needy aged in- 
creased from $32 million in 1934 to $65 million 
in 1935. Expenditures for aid to dependent chil- 
dren amounted to $42 million in 1935, only $1 
million above the 1934 total. 


Social Security 
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Relief During 1936 


In 1936 the shifts in emphasis which had been 
initiated in 1935 became more marked. The 
Works Program supplanted the FERA program 
as the largest part of the relief structure, and 
expenditures for the special types of public 
assistance were greatly expanded. 

Relief payments in 1936 amounted to $2.6 bil- 
lion, almost $500 million above the 1935 total. 
Earnings of persons certified as in need of relief 
employed on work projects amounted to about 
$1.7 billion—more than three-fifths of all relief 
expenditures during the year. Relief earnings 
amounted to over $1.4 billion on WPA projects 
and to $153 million on projects operated by other 
Federal agencies. Payments under the NYA 
program entailed an expenditure of $51 million. 

In 1936 general relief payments amounted to 
$437 million, a decline of 67.7 percent from the 
1935 expenditure. This type of assistance com- 
prised less than 17 percent of all public relief in 
1936 as compared with 63.4 percent in 1935. 

Adjusted earnings of CCC enrollees in 1936 
totaled $292 million, $40 million less than was 
expended under this program in 1935. The part 
of the total relief bill represented by CCC earn- 
ings decreased from 15.6 percent in 1935 to 11.2 
percent in 1936. 

With the impetus of Federal grants-in-aid 
which became available in February 1936 under 
the public-assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the total amount of obligations 
incurred for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind increased from 
$115 million in 1935 to $217 million in 1936. 
The special types of public assistance accounted 
for 8.3 percent of all relief in 1936 as compared 
with 5.4 percent in 1935. Payments to the aged 
amounted to $155 million, more than double the 
1935 expenditure. Obligations incurred for aid 
to dependent children were 18.3 percent greater 
in 1936 than in 1935, and payments to the blind 
increased 60.8 percent. 


Relief During 1937 


In 1937 economic conditions were relatively 
favorable until the fall of the year when a business 
recession occurred. The annual relief bill de- 
clined in comparison with the previous year for 
the first time since the depression began in 1929. 
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Relief payments in 1937 amounted to about $2.3 
billion, almost $300 million below 1936. Pay- 
ments for the special types of public assistance 
increased greatly in 1937, but the sums expended 
under all other major programs were smaller 
than in 1936. 

Relief earnings under the Works Program 
totaled about $1.2 billion, more than $400 million 
below the total of such earnings in 1936. Despite 
this substantial retrenchment, the Works Program 
accounted for more than half of all relief payments 
during the year. Persons in need of relief em- 
ployed on WPA projects received wages amounting 
to $1.1 billion, a decline of almost $350 million 
from 1936. Relief earnings on WPA projects 
decreased markedly in the summer months but 
turned upward once more as the recession rapidly 
reduced the volume of private employment at the 
close of the year. 

General relief payments amounting to $407 
million represented 17.4 percent of the 1937 relief 
bill. Although expenditures for general relief 
increased sharply at the end of the year, the annual 
total was $30 million less than in 1936. 

The volume of adjusted earnings of enrollees 
in the CCC was substantially smaller in 1937 than 
in 1936. Such earnings declined from $292 million 
in 1936 to $246 million in 1937, when they com- 
prised 10.5 percent of all relief payments. 

The amount of obligations incurred for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind increased from $217 million in 1936 to 
$398 million in 1937. Assistance to these groups 
accounted for over 17 percent of all relief in 1937, 
as compared with only 8.3 percent in the previous 
year. The greatest expansion occurred in the 
amount of assistance to the aged, but payments for 
aid to dependent children were also substantially 
larger in 1937 than in 1936. 


Relief During 1938 


In 1938, relief expenditures reached the high 
point of all time—almost $3.0 billion. During 
this year the trough of the recession which began in 
the fall of 1937 was reached. Earnings of persons 
in need of relief employed on work projects 
amounted to about $1.8 billion and accounted for 
almost three-fifths of all relief payments. Relief 
earnings on WPA projects were $522 million 
greater in 1938 than in 1937. 

Expenditures for the special types of public 
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assistance continued to increase steadily through- 
out 1938 and amounted to $509 million for the 
year, or 17 percent of all relief payments. In 1938 
aid to the special groups of unemployables com- 
prised the second largest portion of the total relief 
burden, exceeding by a small margin the share 
represented by general relief payments. Pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children expanded 
somewhat more rapidly than payments to the 
aged. Old-age assistance payments amounted to 
$393 million in 1938, 26.5 percent more than in 
1937. Expenditures for aid to dependent children 
increased 36.6 percent, from $71 million in 1937 
to $97 million in 1938. 

General relief payments amounted to $478 mil- 
lion in 1938, $71 million above the 1937 expendi- 
tures for this type of assistance. Payments for 
general relief represented 15.9 percent of all 
public relief—a slightly smaller share than in 1937 
despite the substantial increase in the amount of 
obligations incurred. 

Adjusted earnings of CCC enrollees decreased 
from $246 million in 1937 to $230 million in 1938. 
Such earnings comprised a smaller part of the tota! 
relief bill than in any other year of the period. 

An important development in 1938 which in- 
fluenced to some extent the trend of relief expendi- 
tures was the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation in 31 States. Benefit payments, based on 
right rather than need, totaled about $394 million 
in these 31 States during 1938. Although by no 
means all the workers who received unemploy- 
ment benefits would have applied for relief had 
such benefits not been available, the relief burden 
would undoubtedly have been greater in 1938 if 
the unemployment compensation program had not 
been in operation. 


Recipients of Relief 


The incidence of the need for relief among the 
total population in the years 1933-38 is not accu- 
rately reflected by the trend in relief expenditures, 
because, during these years, there was a substan- 
tial rise in the level and adequacy of relief pay- 
ments to families and individuals. 

Unfortunately it is extremely difficult to compile 
satisfactory data on the total number of house- 
holds and persons receiving public aid. The 
monthly data on recipients of relief under the 
various programs shown in table 3 cannot be 
added to obtain a composite case-load series, be- 
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cause the units of count are not homogeneous 
under the different programs and there is duplica- 
tion among the several programs. 

The general relief ‘‘case”” may be a person, fam- 
ily, or other group of persons treated by the relief 
agency as a unit; for aid to dependent children the 
unit of count is the family; and under relief pro. 
grams providing employment to needy persons the 
individual is counted. Duplication in case counts 
occurs not only when a family receives assistance 
from two or more relief agencies concurrently but 
also results whenever cases are transferred from 
one program or type of assistance to another dur- 
ing a month. Duplication arising from the latter 
source has been greatest during periods of transi- 
tion from one major program to another. 


Summary, 1933-38 


To sum up, the annual public relief bill in- 
creased from about $1 billion in 1933 to almost 
$3 billion in 1938. In only 1 year, 1937, were 
relief payments below the level of the preceding 
year. Relief payments per inhabitant moved up- 
ward from about $8 in 1933 to more than $20 in 
1936, declined to about $18 in 1937, and rose to 
a new peak of more than $23 in 1938. 

Developments in administrative policy and 
changes in the emphasis placed on different types 
of relief programs divide the 6 years into two 
broad periods. The first, from 1933 through 1935, 
was characterized by the predominance of the 
general relief program. In the years 1933-35 all 
relief payments amounted to $4.9 billion. Gen- 
eral relief payments accounted for 65.1 percent; 
relief earnings on work programs (the CCC, 
CWA, and the Federal Works Program) for 27.4 
percent; assistance to the aged, dependent chil- 
dren, and the blind for 5.4 percent; and all other 
relief payments for 2.1 percent. 

In the years 1936-38 wage assistance under 
work programs predominated in relief expendi- 
tures, increasing emphasis was placed on the spe- 
cial types of public assistance, and general relief 
represented a much smaller share of the total re 
lief burden. During this period relief payments 
totaled over $7.9 billion. Wage assistance under 
work programs and the CCC program comprised 
68.2 percent of the total; general relief 16.6 per- 
cent; assistance to the aged, dependent children, 
and the blind 14.2 percent; and emergency sub- 
sistence payments to farmers 1.0 percent. 
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RATIO OF RELIEF PAYMENTS TO 


Estimates of monthly income payments pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce show that 
in 1938 payments from public funds for direct 
and work relief represented 5 percent of total in- 
come payments in the United States.’ 

Total income payments per inhabitant, based on 
the estimated total population as of July 1, 1937, 
amounted to $497 in 1938 as compared with $534 
in 1937. Relief payments per inhabitant increased 
from about $21 in 1937 to almost $25 in 1938. 

The types of relief payments included in work 
and direct relief are given in footnotes 1 and 2 of 
table 4. The amount of work-relief payments 
shown in table 4 is not strictly comparable to the 
work-relief earnings shown in table 2, because the 
latter excludes earnings of noncertified persons 
employed on work-relief projects. 





$For data on income payments for 1920-37, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 33-35. 


Chart Il.—Index of income pay 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS IN 1938 


Table 4.—Estimated income payments in the United 
States, by type of income payment, 1938 


{In millions of dollars] 














1938 
Type of income payment 
Amount | distribution 

Be iniscinnnerscctunisenataiitiaeo ans $64, 184 100.0 
Compensation of employees_-_........-.-.---.. 39, 869 62.1 
Entrepreneurial income. -_..............--.--.. 12, 348 19.2 
Dividends and interest__..................-... 8, 186 12.8 
Payments to veterans.............-.....-..-.- 57 of 
SEE 2 satel 3, 221 5.0 
0 Es a eS 1, 005 1.6 
\, . _ ees a eae. 2, 216 3.4 
Ineeiennee DeneRiG 2. iincioncscntnncns 503 -8 











i Includes payments for general relief other than work relief; payments 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind; and emergency subsistence payments to farmers by the Farm Security 
Administration. 

? Includes relief and nonrelief earnings under work programs of the Works 
Progress Administration, National Youth Administration, and other Federal 
agencies; earnings of enrolled and peepee pod ginny in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps; and earnings on State and | work-relief projects. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, 
National Income Section. 
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1 Work relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


tt Excluding work relief. 
Prepared by: U 
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. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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PAYMENTS PER INHABITANT FOR THE SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND GENERAL RELIEF IN 1938 


Total payments for the different types of 
public aid in the several States cannot readily 
be compared because of the extreme variation in 
the size of State populations. Comparisons be- 
tween States are, therefore, greatly facilitated 
by expressing total expenditures in terms of the 
amount spent per inhabitant. Payments per 
inhabitant for general relief in the continental 
United States in 1938 amounted to $3.70, for 
old-age assistance to $3.04, for aid to dependent 
children to 75 cents, and for aid to the blind to 
15 cents. (See table 5.) These national rates, 
however, in no way indicate the great variation 
from State to State. State rates are influenced 
not only by the extent of need and State and local 
financial resources, but also by the length of time 
the various programs have been in operation. 

In the country as a whole the amount per in- 
habitant expended for general relief was above that 
spent for old-age assistance, but in a great majority 
of the States larger amounts per inhabitant were 
spent for old-age assistance than for general 
relief, and in a number of States payments per 
inhabitant for aid to dependent children were also 
larger. The national average of $3.70 per inhabit- 
ant for general relief was heavily weighted by the 
relatively large payments in relation to population 
for this type of aid in the most populous States. 

The highest amount per inhabitant for general 
relief —$9.77—-was recorded for New York, the 
State ranking first in population. Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, the second and third most populous 
States, were in the same order with respect to the 
amounts spent per inhabitant for general relief. 
In only 11 States was the general relief expenditure 
per inhabitant above the amount for the country 
asawhole. In 16 States it was less than $1; the 
smallest amount was 2 cents in Mississippi. 

In 35 of the 49 States‘ the amount expended 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance was larger 
than the amount spent per inhabitant for general 
relief in the State. Chart III, in which the States 
are ranked according to the amount of old-age 
assistance payments per inhabitant, shows that 
the range in the rates for this type of assistance 
was from 7 cents in Virginia, where payments were 
made only for the last 4 months of 1938, to $11.87 
(Includes the District of Columbia. 
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in Colorado. Twenty-two States exceeded the 
national average of $3.04. 

In five States—California, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Minnesota—in which general 
relief payments per inhabitant were above the 
national level the amounts for old-age assistance 
were also above the average for all States. 

In five States the expenditure per inhabitant for 
old-age assistance was less than $1. All these 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia—also spent less than $1 
per inhabitant for general relief. On the other 
hand, in three States—Florida, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma—where less than $1 per inhabitant was 
spent for general relief, expenditures for old-age 
assistance exceeded the national figure of $3.04. 

The amounts spent per inhabitant for aid to 
dependent children varied from less than 1 cent in 
Texas, in which only one county granted this 
type of aid, to $2.05 in Utah. In 25 States pay- 
ments per inhabitant for aid to dependent children 
were above the 75 cents recorded for the 48 
States in which this type of aid was granted. 

Fifteen States spent larger amounts per in- 
habitant for aid to dependent children than for 
general relief, although in the country as a whole 
the amount for general relief was almost 5 times 
as great as that for aid to dependent children. 
The amount spent per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance for all States was more than 4 times as 
large as the corresponding amount for aid to de- 
pendent children, but there was great variation 
among the States with respect to the relative 
amounts spent for these two types of assistance. 
In the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
and New Mexico the amount of payments per in- 
habitant for old-age assistance was less than 50 
percent greater than the amount for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Payments per inhabitant for aid to the blind in 
46 States ranged from less than 1 cent in Missis- 
sippi, in which the first payments were made in 
November, to 54 cents in California. Only 14 
States equaled or exceeded the 15-cent average 
for all 46 States. The national average was 
greatly affected by the large amounts expended 
in the populous States of California, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 
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Table 5.—Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients of the special types of public assistance and to 
cases of general relief in the continental United States, and amount per inhabitant, by States, calendar year 1938 1 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1939] 
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4, 599 888 32 6, 927 2. 64 . 51 .02 3.98 
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1 These figures do not represent the total! cost of any program because they 
do not include administrative expense and the expense for hospitalization and 
burials. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

3 Based on total population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 
as of July 1, 1937. 


‘Figures represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds in 
States administering this program under the Social Security Act, and pay- 
ments from State and loca! funds only in States not participating under the 


act. 
$ Less than 1 cent. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
DECEMBER 1938 


The total bill for public relief in the continental 
United States for December 1938 was $271 million, 
or about 1 percent less than the revised total for 
November 1938 and 39.5 percent higher than for 
December 1937. Figures reported for December 
1938 are preliminary and subject to revision. It is 
estimated that approximately 6.5 million house- 
holds, including 20.9 million persons, received 
assistance for the month. 

Obligations incurred for payments to recipients 
of the three special types of public assistance—old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind—amounted to $45.4 million, an 
increase of almost $1 million or 2.2 percent over 
November. General relief cases received $41.1 
million for December 1938, representing an increase 
of $4.7 million or almost 13 percent over the previ- 
ous month. Estimated earnings of persons in 
need of relief on work projects of the WPA 
amounted to $152 million, a decline of $7.7 
million or 4.9 percent. Adjusted earnings of 
persons enrolled in the CCC amounted to $19.3 
million, a decline of 6.2 percent from the previous 
month. Adjusted earnings are estimates based 
upon obligations incurred for cash allowances to 
enrollees and for food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, and other items. 


The remaining types of relief—earnings on work 
projects of Federal agencies other than the WPA, 
student aid and earnings on work projects under 
the NYA, and emergency subsistence payments 
to farmers by the Farm Security Administration— 
represented less than 5 percent of the total relief 
bill for December. All but one of these types of 
aid showed an increase over the preceding month. 
Emergency subsistence payments to farmers in- 
creased 32.8 percent. (See table 2.) 

The large increase from December 1937 to 
December 1938 in all public relief may be account- 
ed for by the increased earnings on work projects 
of the WPA, which formed 56.1 percent of the 
total bill for relief in December 1938 and increased 
85.8 percent over December 1937. The three 
special types of public assistance increased 15.3 
percent and comprised 16.8 percent of the total 
relief bill in December 1938 as compared with 20.3 
percent in December 1937. The amounts of 
obligations for general relief were practically the 
same in December of both years. In December 
1937 general relief formed about one-fifth of the 
total, and in December 1938 about one-sixth. 

It is estimated, on the basis of reports from 12 
States shown in table 6, that in December 1938 
there were about 3.4 million households receiving 


Table 6.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance and/or general 
relief, and percent of duplication in the case count in 12 States, December 1938 
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RR RI ey Sie ae 5, 772 6, 132 3, 006 585 162 2,379 5.9 


























! Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief 
from local funds. 
? Does not include 216 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 


3 Does not include 65 cases receiving general relief administered by local 
public agencies. 
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one or more of the special types of public assistance, 
general relief, or a combination of general relief 
and one or more of the special types of public 
assistance. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


It is estimated that during December 1938 
general relief amounting to $41.1 million was 
extended to 1.6 million cases in the continental 
United States. These obligations do not include 
the expense of administering general relief, nor 
do they include the cost of nonrelief items, of 
special programs, or of hospitalization and 
burials. The term ‘‘case’’ may represent a single 
person, a family, or a household. 

In the 39 States for which actual figures were 
reported, 1.4 million cases received $36.1 million 
during December. These figures represent in- 
creases from November in the number of cases 
and in the amount of obligations of 7.6 percent 
and 11.9 percent, respectively. In 11 States the 
amount of obligations incurred increased more 
than 20 percent from November to December. 
In three of these States, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming, there was also an increase 
of more than 20 percent in the number of cases. 

For December 1938 as compared with Decem- 
ber 1937 there was an increase of 1.1 percent in 
the number of general relief cases and a decline of 
1.3 percent in the amount of obligations. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


In December 1938 obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii amounted to $45.5 million, an 
increase of 15.3 percent over December 1937. 
This amount includes payments in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments under State laws without Federal fi- 
nancial participation. The three special types of 
public assistance constituted 16.8 percent of the 
total relief bill for December 1938 in the con- 
tinental United States, as compared with 20.3 
percent for December 1937. 

Of the total of $45.5 million spent in December 
1938, $44.5 million or almost 98 percent was dis- 
bursed in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board. Of this $44.5 million, $34.9 
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million was expended for payments to 1.8 million 
recipients of old-age assistance; $8.6 million for 
payments to 264,800 families in behalf of 650,409 
dependent children; and $1 million for payments 
to 42,800 recipients of aid to the blind. 
Obligations incurred for old-age assistance, by 
far the largest part of the total for each of the 12 
months, declined in June and in October. The 
first decline resulted from suspension of payments 
in Kentucky and the second resulted from with. 
drawal of Federal funds in Ohio. Old-age assist. 
ance payments increased about 12 percent for 
December 1938 as compared with January of that 
year. The rise in the amount of obligations ip. 


Chart IV.—Public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, February 1936- 
December 1938 
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curred for aid to dependent children and for aid 
to the blind was continuous throughout 1938; 
under each of these programs obligations for 
December 1938 were almost one-fourth higher 
than those for January 1938. 

Total obligations of slightly more than $1 mil- 
lion were incurred for December 1938 for pay- 
ments to recipients of aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind in States without plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the $1 million was paid to 
23,700 recipients of aid to the blind in 5 States; 
the remainder was paid to 14,200 families in be- 
half of 33,100 children in 7 States. 
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Old-Age Assistance 

During December there were increases of almost 
1 percent in the number of recipients and of ap- 
proximately 2 percent in the amount of obligations 
incurred for old-age assistance. Virginia, whose 
old-age assistance program is in its initial phase, 
was the only State in which there was a sharp 


increase during December in both the number of 
recipients and the amount of obligations. In 
Arkansas obligations increased 45.8 percent, 
although there was a slight decline in the number 


of recipients. 


The payments for October and 


November were unusually small in this State 
because funds were low. 


In Oklahoma the situa- 


Table 7.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, December 1938 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1939] 









































Percentage change— 
Amount of 
Number of obligations Averem From November 1938 From December 1937 
State cases re- in for ~ — in— in— 
ceiving relief | relief extended | P*®& © 
to cases ! 

Number | Amount of| Number | Amount of 
of cases | obligations} ofcases | obligations 
Total for continental United States ?_.................-- 1, 629, 000 eS mae Lee! ee Pe Eee! 
Total for 39 States reporting actual figures............._.. 1, 380, 984 36, 106, 597 $26. 15 +7.6 +1L9 $+11 3-13 
eae = eer eee 2, 646 24, 424 9. 23 +4.9 +5. 2 +21. 6 +38. 9 
dink cncdteccuncénnasneosahgumnanneeneiimeeinns 3, 371 47, 997 14. 24 +9.3 +2.7 +42.1 +18. 1 
i nnicaudngcadeceensvonnenndnaniihgiainnadiiinl 3, 773 17, 352 4. 60 +3.0 +41.2 —7.2 —30.7 
ican nd cmihinmibbosmniedniedadaaineitemuseiadueainl 107, 091 3, 231, 084 30. 17 +15. 3 +22. 2 +10. 2 +13. 5 
a sc chicas in i ni cag ca ch ac 22, 235 586, 006 26. 36 +3.7 +10.8 +6.6 +3.1 
6. Delaware..........-.- Caatinaiiantahinnhisntianeimapimaaidd 2, 239 46, 488 20. 76 +4.7 +13.0 +45.7 +81.8 
ae ae 1, 530 39, 904 26. 14 +6.8 +8. 4 —42.5 —40.9 

Se iieikdcnbweds wasp enenindibsnhasatmhandaetemuctendian 8, 491 57, 185 6.73 —18 —2.1 (4) (4) 
Se eS See 7, 331 48, 118 6. 56 +5. 6 +10. 2 —8.7 —14.7 
RETEST LE RL RES ae 178, 377 4, 326, 314 24. 25 +6.4 +5.5 +2.9 +3.8 
EE ee eee es ean eo 57, 679 807, 290 14. 00 +7.9 +13.3 +8.9 —-L5 
EL ne ee eee NE eS ee 30, 537 538, 099 17. 62 +15. 5 +23. 2 —14.2 —22.7 
cs nach ith eens och encase cites iaelael ilsdicaa 19, 894 281, 116 14.13 +9.3 +14.6 +6. 1 +18 
RE as a ee 8, 182 111, 371 13. 61 +4.6 +5.0 +15.0 +13.2 

a ou dsc sonseniendincasiihs centennial 12, 279 287, 293 23. 40 +11.1 +18.9 (4) ( 
ciihiws snnndoniacdinaaeaanatimbadaavin 10, 374 247, 372 23. 85 +12.9 +17.1 +48. 4 +60. 0 
A 65, 516 1, 922, 416 29. 34 +5. 2 +13.7 —19.8 —24.5 
66, 105 1, 482, 935 22. 43 +13.8 +23. 6 +.3 —1L4 
44, 006 1, 150, 858 26. 15 +12.6 +12.4 —-1.7 —12.0 
1, 392 3, 801 2.73 +43. 0 -.1 +22. 5 —4.8 
35, 593 490, 410 13. 78 10.7 +28. 4 —31.8 —1.0 
6, 168 100, 040 16. 22 +14.8 +25. 4 +9.2 +23. 4 

9, 610 129, 558 13. 48 +19.3 +28. 7 (4 ') 
696 9, 105 13. 08 +110 +10.9 —7.3 —17.9 
1, 645 9, 409 5.72 +15.9 +24. 5 —34.4 —47.9 
287, 816 10, 826, 173 37. 61 +4.8 +8.7 +1.6 —49 
6, 111 34, 926 5.7 +24.3 +26. 6 —10.9 —12.1 
5, 860 93, 838 16. 01 +6. 5 +8.1 —42.6 —47.4 
14, 123 221, 592 15. 69 +12.7 +12.4 +11.4 +8.9 
236, 937 6, 933, 446 29. 26 +2.3 +9. 8 +25. 3 +20. 3 
2,811 27, 354 9. 73 +2.4 —2.3 +161.7 +121.7 
5, 172 79, 447 15. 36 +13.4 +12.5 —24.9 —15.7 
3, 535 70, 237 19. 87 +15.4 +13. 5 —21.4 —29.8 
3, 140 70, 909 22. 58 +14.7 +18. 6 —7.0 —2.6 
9,444 87, 480 9. 26 +6. 1 +13.4 —38.2 —23.7 
25, 762 304, 194 15. 30 +33.7 +46. 0 —44.1 —54.4 

22, 185 204, 103 9. 20 +2.4 +2.6 (4) (@ 
48, 949 1, 025, 224 20. 94 +8.9 +15.7 +9. 5 —1.1 
2, 379 41, 17. 50 +39. 5 +45.7 +60. 0 +85. 6 
248, 100 ee eee ae! eee: FERN STEN) 
12, 900 ee Ser mene pre eel Serer a ow 
3, 100 53, 000 |_ aoa See SPER 
6, 200 46, 000 | - PRS E ERs MER 
8, 950 250, 000 tannic cellists Sao See Se Se eae eee 
74, 900 1,851, 000  aceRNR: DRE EenE: ee 
87, 300 2, 109, 000 eae en Sa a 
26, 200 90, 000 |. oitibctuiaade aS Sees See 
9, 600 281, 000 }- ee ORS, KMS PE 
4, 700 29. 300 |. ae |------------]------------]------------ 
14, 250 136, 400 os SemnEAee |-vnscoeeeenn|onnnnnnnenan|-nownnennwne 




















' Obligations incurred from State and localfunds. Administrative expense 
nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, an 
burials are not included. 

’ Partly estimated. 

? Percentage change for 34 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
comparable data for December 1937 and December 1938. 
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4 Comparable data for December 1937 are not available. 
5 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by the 
State agencies. 
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tion was similar—there was an increase of 30.5 


percent in payments and a decline of 0.3 percent 
in the number of recipients. 


For December 1938, as compared with Decem- 


ber 1937, there was an increase of approximately 
13 percent in both the number of recipients and 
the amount of obligations for the 50 jurisdictions 
administering Federal funds in both months. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The number of families and the number of 


children receiving aid to dependent children in 
the 42 jurisdictions administering plans approved 
by the Social Security Board increased about 
2 percent from November to December; the 


amount of obligations increased 2.7 percent, 
Only two States, Virginia and Florida, reported 
large increases. In Virginia, where the p 

has been in operation only 4 months, the increase 
in each of the three items, families, children, and 
amount, was approximately 15 percent. In Flor. 
ida, where payments under an approved plan 
were made for the first time in September, the 
increases for the same three items were between 
50 and 60 percent. 

Increases over December of last year in the 40 
States administering approved plans under the 
Social Security Act in both months amounted to 
approximately 25 percent in the numbers aided 
and in the amount of obligations incurred. 


Table 8.—Special types of public assistance in States administering plans approved by the Social Security Board, 


by months, February 1936—December 1938 ! 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1939] 







































































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients? 
Year and month Aid to dependent children? 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind 2 assistance | ent children? blind 
Families Children 

ee Fie ae CE: Na eT ae $163, 466, 270 $135, 925, 760 $21, 571, 270 $5, 969, 240 
247, 421 26, 670 68,915 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 (414, 262 286, 737 
204, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 282, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 

471, 100 56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7, 087, 664 1, 334, 345 385, 
563, 240 61, 500 152, 082 16, #41 10, 782, 622 8, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 309, 140 
603, 710 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710. 049 9, 651, 969 1, 634, #48 423, 432 
785, 667 89, 372 223. 001 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13, 030, 934 2, 106, 224 646, 500 
804, 481 83, $99 215, 024 26, 901 7, 86,014 14, 890, 365 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
896, 849 91, 738 233, 795 27,478 19, 539, 255 16, 238, 120 2, 617, 820 683, 305 
71, 162 104, 312 267,016 27, 981 21, 435, 063 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 529 704, 815 
1, 032. 646 109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 245 19, 291, 619 2, 956, 849 722,77 
1, 103, 841 111,914 284, 591 28, 969 24, 614, 756 20, 715, 854 3, 160, 648 738. 254 
SE ee SERS, Eee: eee 382, 774, 905 310, 458, 427 61, 324, 095 10, 992, 383 
1, 148, 099 117, 761 299, 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
1, 197, 950 122, 456 310, 488 30. 117 26, 757, 537 22, 487, 263 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 160 30, 993 28, 110,114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787,74 
1, 204, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 504 29, 005, 790 24, 314, 066 3, 896, 532 794, 192 

1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 R46, 
1, 290, 709 171, 410 421, 837 35, 042 3, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 232, 847 874, 531 

1, 393, 528 175, 022 431, 626 37, 253 32. 148, 444 25, 826, 354 5, 399,014 923, 
1, 434, 233 182, 850 452. 568 38, 624 33, 185, 212 26, 612, 223 5, #25, 035 947, 04 
1, 468, 366 193, 696 480, 561 40, 133 34, 831, 769 27, 859, 085 5, 938, 848 1. 033, 836 
1, 504, 992 199, 334 495, 452 41, 204 35, 910, 634 28, 653, 932 6, 199, 639 1, 057, 068 
1, 543, 577 204, 464 508, 419 42, 567 37, 299, 507 29, 667,015 6, 543. 274 1, O86, 218 
1, 579, 896 211, 721 526, 609 43, 752 38, 661, 246 30, 746, 600 6, 794, 942 1, 119, 704 
a Oe Ese Ey ot ES SLA SN, ae ae 495, 185, 559 399, 852, 800 93, 334, 665 10, 978, 004 
1, 02, 733 218, 009 541, 224 33, 621 39, 045. 305 31, 240, 404 6, 994, 595 810, 306 
1, 626. 325 224, 737 557, 613 35, 186 39. 509, 863 31, 459, 648 7, 203, 680 535 
1, 648. 891 231, 001 572, £85 36, 418 40, 209, 695 31, 833, 472 7, 505, 034 871, 189 
1. 665, 108 236, 245 585, 203 37, 240 40, 517, 351 32, 129, 300 7, 510, 792 877, 250 

1, 680, 514 240, 079 594, 020 38, 155 40, 778, 126 32, 374, 768 7, 518, 77% &S4. 
1, 659, 948 243, 426 603, 345 38, 824 40, 847. °90 32, 339, 919 7. 621, 890 906, 181 
1, 713. 263 245, 145 607, 247 39, 678 41, 545, 026 32, 937, 746 7, 677, 630 929, 650 
1, 722, 629 252, 352 621, 513 40, 272 41, 947, 770 23, 027, 831 7, O86, 191 943, 748 
1, 737, 718 255, 317 630, 012 41, 081 42, 408, 821 33, 375, 602 8, O76, 433 956, 786 
1, #41, 194 257. 927 634, 877 41, §31 4, 326, 464 31, 167, 532 8, 190, 801 068, 131 
1, 749.014 261, 600 642, 778 42, 322 43, 518, 060 34, 111,029 8, 423, 224 983. #16 

1. 783, 171 264,774 650, 369 42,814 44, 481, 079 34, 855, 549 8, 625, 622 999, 





1 Federa! funds were first made avuilable to the States for February 1936. 
Figures include relatively smal] numbers of cases eligible under State laws 
for whom no Federa! funds may be expended and amounts of ;}ayments to 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 
— are included in any month for any State not administering Federal 
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? Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 

3 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, 
State, and loca) funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitaliza- 
tion and burials are not included. Prior to July 1937, obligations incu! 
for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
rendering services to recipients are not included. 


Social Security 



























































1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 


? Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 
expense and exyense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 
Population estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 


as of July 1. 1938 


* Not computed, because figures for December 1937 are too small for com- 


parison 


’ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 


65 and over 


* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent 


le 9.—Old-age assistance in States administering plans approved by the Social Security Board, re and 
‘cent, Ti & Pp ry y 
orted States, December 1938 
eTam [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1939] 
Tease — 
Percentage change— 
and Amount of Number of 
Flor — oblizations | 4 F N 7 F Deectine , —— 
2 number of ~ verage per rom November 1938 in— rom 1937 in— per 1, 
| Region ' and State recipients incurred for recipient estimated 
p. an payments to popniation 66 
th recipients Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of and over? 
\ recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Veen siilaiias 
0 eee 1,783,171 | $34, 855, 549 $19. 55 +0.8 +2.2 4412.4 +131 5224 
e 40 pI: 
Connecticut...............- 15, 268 407, OS 26. 66 +11 +4.0 +8.0 +9.5 130 
the a abit 11, 968 247. 809 20. 71 -.¥ —1.2 ) ® 139 
Massachusetts.........._._. 74, 982 2, 141, 518 28. 56 +1.2 +1.9 +15. 5 +18, 1 227 
d to New Flamystire............- 4, 002 92, 359 23. 08 +1.8 +17 +114 +14.6 ‘77 
Rhode Island... .. ‘. ceceaieaal 6, 247 117, 290 18. 7% -.3 =-,3 +9,7 +12.2 139 
ided SM Lidcrensoasteccenes 5. 208 75, 280 14. 47 -.5 —.3 -.2 +28 133 
Region II: 
New York YR gee 110, 445 2, 670, 162 24. 18 +1.4 +2.2 +7.3 +8.8 139 
Sp aleware ee ee 2, 600 28. 178 10. 84 +.5 +.6 -9.4 —9.2 124 
DU DINONT....... ccccoccenas 27, 332 527, 987 19, 32 +.9 +1.5 +7.7 +16. 8 100 
ard, Vennsylvania............-.- 88, 342 1, 872, 086 21. 19 -.1 (*) —7.5 —-W6 7142 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia. _..._-. 3, 259 82, 789 25. 40 +.2 -.1 +11.2 +13.0 723 
eee 17, 337 303, 532 17. 51 +.5 +.6 +6.7 47.9 160 
North Carolina......._.-__- 31, 934 298. 914 9. 3A +.8 41.5 +53. 0 +54.3 229 
eerie 7,210 69, 153 9. 54 +27.4 +34.2 ® 48 
didi West Virginia_.........__. 17, 978 247, 956 13. 70 +.3 +.4 —3.6 —5,? 229 
nV: 
ee 44, 493 388, 463 8 73 +1.3 +1.0 + 6.9 +13.0 241 
awe IM. concuancdeos 70, 872 1, 212, 623 Wi +1 = J +11.9 +1.0 243 
RDN 111, 736 2, 571, 523 23. 01 —.3 -.3 +6. 46.4 231 
jon VI 
the +s 124, 388 2, 203, 595 18. 52 +.7 +1.2 +2.8 +12.7 248 
See 63, 842 BY, 046 In, 53 +2. 4 +41 +5.5 +32, 8 186 
RUINED. oo cnncococecas 43, 650 907, 104 20. 78 +1.4 +19 +15.5 +20.3 198 
Region VII: 
ia ee se 15, 807 151, 257 9. 51 +.9 +.8 +13.8 —21 144 
Nn cece 34, 130 472, 417 13. 84 +3. +3.6 +50. 5 +30.8 359 
), 240 eeepc 35.77 313, 43% 8. 7h +6 +.2 +60.5 +43. 4 73 
— Missieippi................- 18, 788 129, 9&3 6.92 +2.) 2.0 +71.0 +85. 2 219 
, 737 South Carolina__......-__- 2%, 160 171, 269 7.40 42.7 +4.7 +75.2 +17.5 374 
= Tennessee................. 22, 324 265, 359 13. 23 —.5 —-.6 +67.0 +65.9 171 
ien VILL: 
, 140 oe Se 50, 677 1, 004, 565 19. 82 +.4 +.4 +15.0 +151 231 
» 432 Minnesota.............._._- 65, 098 1, 329, 246 20. 42 +.5 +.9 +3.6 +8.2 334 
» 500 ee gaa emanenataane 26. 942 462, 002 17.12 +.7 +5.3 +4.8 +7.6 275 
, 528 North Dakota... __- 7,851 136, 488 17. 38 +1.0 41.5 +8. +12, 2 218 
om ant Dakota___ 16, 201 324, 674 20. 04 +.7 +.5 +22. 2 +33. 4 386 
' jon : 
77 Ses 17, 277 106, 322 6.15 —1.0 +45.8 —10.4 —39.7 214 
254 RE 22,143 434, 47] 19. 62 +2.4 +3.7 4 +73.0 190 
— Missouri. ____. 74, 434 1, 375, 369 1s, 48 +.8 +1.4 —2.3 +32. 2 1 239 
383 Oklahoma EAS 65, 09 1, 207. 634 19. 94 -.3 +30. 5 —5.6 + 25.3 547 
an mn X: 
376 Sen 251 289, 927 10. 26 +2.4 +3.4 +17.1 +21. 1 349 
110 New Merico........_.____- 3.811 42, 505 11.15 +2.0 +1.9 +3.1 —61 254 
4 seni o aes 113. 230 1, 567, 322 13. 84 +.2 +.3 —.4 +.6 397 
n 
583 a 6,811 177, 735 26. 10 +1.6 +18 +83. 1 +37. 401 
831 Colorado 10 37,850 | 1 1, 128, 973 29.99 +.4 +4.0 +9.9 —16.8 10 468 
076 Idaho . 8, 880 19), 101 21. 55 +.7 +.7 +92 +8. 5 332 
054 Montana 12. 534 256, 650 20. 48 +.5 +.7 +9.9 +10.1 404 
436 NE 13, 348 273, 431 20. 45 +.3 +.5 +15. 4 -7.9 495 
4 meee emine-- COMI 3, 006 fA, 983 21. 62 +1.6 +1.9 +5.8 +8.0 $02 
n I: 
704 aes 125, 270 4, 062, 915 32. 43 +.2 +.3 +27.9 +25. 2 272 
on ‘a 2, 099 55, 42 26. 46 +1.4 +15 +51.4 +44 5 350 
0 +e 18. R18 401, 364 21. 30 —.2 =,2 445.4 +44.4 204 
_ Washington.........._.___- 37, 610 831, 187 22. 10 +.2 +.4 +4.8 +1.3 301 
tories: 
35 EES 1, O78 20, 656 27.51 +2.6 +3.0 +6.7 +50.7 270 
5 | ARNE 17 22, 388 12. 64 —.7 —.2 +25. 4 +14.7 182 
6 
— | 
50 
48 
86 
a1 
16 
08 


A ol ee 








* Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
administering ~ 4 ty plane for December 1927 and December 1938 


§ Adjustments 


rave been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 


viduals for Alabama, Arkaneas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
ind, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
arolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
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* Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for Decem- 


ber 1927 


1 Includes $88,651 incurred for payments to 2,996 recipients 60 but under 


65 years of age. 


Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 










Aid to the Blind 


From November to December the increases in 
the number of recipients of aid to the blind and 
in the amount of obligations for payments to 





these recipients were 1.2 percent and 1.7 percent, 
respectively. Percentage changes in these two 
items in the various States were, for the most part, 
small. In only two States, Connecticut and 


Table 10.— Aid to dependent children in States administering plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions 
and States, December 1938 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1939] 

































































—— recipi- Percentage change— 
| 
— |— Number 
Amount of | E of recipi. 
obligations From November 1938 in— From December 1937 in— ents per 
< incurred for| Average | 1,000 
Region ! and State payments per family a 
— to recipi- Number of recipi- Number of recipi- popula. 
Families | Children ents 3 ents pon ents Amount | tion un. 
of obli- of obli- | ‘er 164 
gations gations 
Families | Children Families | Children 
SS eee 264, 774 650, 369 | $8, 625, 622 $32. 58 +1.9 +1.8 +2.7 4+-24.4 4+-22. 6 4+-26. 5 2 
1, 327 3, 465 49, 872 37. 58 +.1 —.3 +.1 +3.8 +1.8 +4.9 15 
9, 298 22, 644 604, 652 65. 03 +.6 +.6 +2.3 +26. 4 +21.2 +34.4 » 
343 916 13, 468 39. 27 —.3 —.8 +2.7 —3.9 —8.2 +.2 7 
1,041 2, 836 49, 355 47.41 +2. 1 +2.1 +1.5 +21.6 +16. 1 +122 18 
3 1, 105 9, 311 25. 65 +4.0 +3.5 +5.8 +8.0 +46.9 +48. 5 ll 
34, 646 69, 336 1, 697, 524 49.00 +.3 +.2 +.2 +30. 9 +26. 0 +36. 3 2 
EE 471 1, 098 14, 494 30.77 +1.1 +.7 +1.4 +2.6 +2.2 +.5 16 
ae 11, 191 25, 030 330, 491 29. 53 +1.7 +15 +2.7 +2.9 +2.3 +1.5 2 
—— a 18, 290 44, 876 629, 715 34. 43 +6. 5 +6. 4 +6.4 +7.7 +4.3 +6.3 15 
on IV: 
District of Columbia-___.._-.... | 1,043] 3,173 48,763] 4675| —1.2| -13 —.4| 154] -133| 167 % 
ae | 7, 692 20, 824 245, 183 31. 88 +2.6 +1.9 +3.7 +21.2 +15.5 +20.1 46 
ES 7, 719 21, 053 117, 686 15. 25 +1.2 +1.0 +1.5 +90. 9 +74.6 +83. 1 7 
JS ee 780 2, 884 15, 780 20. 23 +147 +144 +15.9 (5) (5) (%) 3 
—— Cundectipecininnn 5, 940 17, 183 126, 767 21. 34 +1.5 +1.2 +1.7 +12.3 +10.3 +10.8 7 
ion V: 
Michigan__..--- 12, 262 28, 478 505, 571 41. 23 +1.2 +.9 +45 +6. 2 +5.2 +11.9 a 
2 —e——- ee diam 10, 878 | * 31,168 436, 864 40. 16 +11 +.9 +2.3 +4.1 +111 +11.9 15 
ion VI: 
~: a oi — 15, 218 32, 000 417, 021 27. 40 +1.6 +1.7 +1.9 +30.9 +25. 8 + 26.9 35 
I en 10,701 | 7 25, 108 400, 886 37. 46 +1.7 +1.3 +1.8 +11.6 +12.4 +18.8 31 
Region VII: 
ae 5, 573 16, 514 70, 496 12. 65 +1.0 +1.0 —.1 +8.8 +9.0 +3.7 17 
a 8 564 § 1,681 § 15, 990 28. 35 +58. 0 +52.7 +53. 2 (5) (5) (5) 4 
7 a Ne 4, 582 12, 313 96, 476 21. 06 +.8 +.9 +.9 +56. 4 +48.7 +-47.0 12 
ae 4, 083 12, 036 58, 597 14. 35 +5.8 +5.9 +7.2 +152. 2 +147.2 +76. 4 7 
‘Temnessee_..........--- 9, 939 26, 762 182, 717 18. 38 —.4 —.6 —.3 +48. 5 +38. 9 +48. 4 ye) 
Region VIII: 
Minnesota._...-.--- 6,716 | 717,009 240, 224 35. 77 +3.4 +3.3 +3.7 +49. 3 +45.8 +57.5 P| 
es ° 4,561 | °% 10,463 § 120, 051 26. 32 +1.6 +1.1 +2.9 +15.4 +11.4 +19. 1 7 
re note chained paibeatinimiigaintes 1, 245 7 3, 846 42, 426 34. 08 +4.7 +3.8 +4.7 +344. 6 +310.9 +327.2 LB i 
Region IX: 
Arkansas.......- oon 4, 068 11, 186 33, 099 8.14 —1.5 —1.9 +47.8 —16.3 —15.0 —34.5 16 
Kansas --. ppeioses 4, 658 11, 168 142, 341 30. 56 +2. 6 +2.7 +3.7 71.4 +61.2 +84.8 2 
Missouri ~ 7, 800 19, 090 236, 172 30. 28 +7.8 +6.9 +7.3 (18) (*) (1°) 19 
Oklahoma. .- ion 15, 241 35, 190 212, 644 13. 95 —.6 —.9 —.4 +10. 2 +9.2 —3.4 8 
Region X: 
Louisiana. " i. 9, 745 28, 034 206, 584 21. 20 +4.1 +5.4 +4.5 +24.0 +23. 2 +26. 1 41 
New Mexico _.- 1, 503 4, 346 27,909 18. 57 +4.7 +65.1 +6.6 +13.8 +11.4 —16.9 30 
Region XI: 

EE a 2, 010 5, 945 66, 487 33. 08 +44 +3.7 +41 +42.3 +42.1 +47.8 6 
Colorado... . ..-- spon 3, 883 10, 020 120, 234 30. 96 +14 +1.5 +1.7 +17.9 +16.2 +18.6 M4 
a 2, 689 6, 365 71, 538 26. 60 +13 +1.2 +1.5 +16.4 +16. 2 +20.0 4l 
Montana. . —_ 2, 091 4,901 59, 258 28. 34 +1.0 +1.3 +1.4 +30. 2 +27.4 +32.0 32 
U ee a 2, 935 7, 307 97, 805 33. 32 +.2 +.3 +3.0 +16.7 +18.9 +15.5 Q 
a 585 1, 479 18, 105 30. 95 +3.5 +2.4 +2.9 —3.0 —-1L8 —.5 2 

Region XII: 
nn an ene os 12,813 | 731, 602 531, 459 41. 48 +1.0 +1.0 +3.6 +17.6 +17.2 +35. 1 4 
Oregon. -_....- 1, 558 3, 444 60, 423 38. 78 +1.6 +1.7 +1.8 +54. 3 +49. 1 +71.6 14 
Se 5, 788 13, 040 168, 560 29. 12 —.7 —.5 —.4 —10.3 —5.7 —11.9 3 
Es 941 3, 361 32, 624 34. 67 | +2.8 +4.2 +3.3 +9.3 +12.5 —6.1 35 








1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 
expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 

Fee 6 estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census 

as of July 1, 1938. 

‘ Competieen for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii adminis- 
—_ approved plans for December 1937 and December 1938. 

+ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved p'an for 
December 1937. : 

* Includes 4,150 children 16 to 18 years ofage. Rate per 1,000 does not include 
these children, 
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7 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

* Does not include aid to dependent children administered by county 
governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

§ In addition, in 77 counties payments amounting to $17,128 were 
from local funds without Federal participation to 1,002 families in behalfof 
2,419 children under the State mothers’-pension law. It is possible that & 
large number of the families receiving aid from this source for December also 
received aid under the State plan for aid to dependent children approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

10 Federal funds available, but no payments were made for December 1937. 


Social Security 
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Mississippi, were the changes in both items as 


much as 5 percent. 


In Connecticut, where the 


program is developing under a plan recently ap- 
proved, the number of recipients increased 5.9 


percent, and obligations 11.1 percent. In Missis- 
sippi, where payments were made for the first 
time in November 1938, these two items increased 
27.6 percent and 28.6 percent, respectively. 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind in States administering plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 


States, December 1938 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1939] 


















































Percentage change— 
Aenount of Number of 
; obligations =e 
Region | and State Poon ey ineurred for —— From November 1938 in From December 1937 in— pen Lo0.000 
payments to estimated 
recipients ? pulation * 
° Number of Amount of Number of Amount of ” 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
a 42,814 $999, 908 $23. 35 4+1.2 4+1.7 5+27.0 64-24. 5 44 
I: 
Connecticut... ...-..-. = #107 62,784 26. 02 +5.9 +111 () (") 6 
ae 1, 252 28, 617 22. 86 (8) +.2 +11.7 +17.4 146 
Massachusetts... .........-- | 1, (97 23, 973 21. 85 +.5 +.8 +11.0 +22.7 25 
New Hampshire- a = oes 21. 55 +1.3 4 A 4 4 
Vermont... ...--- iinwean 2, 31 17. 18 —.7 , —10, _ 
n II: | 
now York ie "| 2, 638 64, 670 24. 51 +.3 +1.7 +15.8 +24. 4 20 
in 4 
mat ea 599 13, 436 22. 43 +.5 +.7 +9.7 +1L0 14 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia 220 5, 846 26. 57 +.9 -.9 $21.5 +24.3 35 
M nae. emediee , = 13, 224 a 3 0 1.0 3 tei 37 
North Carolina. , 28, 627 14.§ ee J 56 
, | 10 542 10 6, 893 12.7 (4) +.9 (4) (4) (12) 23 20 
West Virginia 754 13, 022 17. 27 . +1.7 —.5 - 40 
jon V: 

Bee eriohigan per 675 17, 734 26. 27 +,2 +4.7 +22. 5 +23.8 14 
Hany 9 —— 3, 935 77, 376 19. 66 +.3 +.7 +4.7 +9. 4 58 
ion 

7" jana... -- 2, 475 47,910 19. 36 +.2 +.3 +11.8 +16. 2 71 
ae aa } % 44, 102 22. 44 -.1 +.3 —12 +.8 67 

n VII: 

ae abeme is 474 4, 281 9.03 4.4 +2.6 +22.6 16 

= ——— 32, _— 13 32, 333 14, Po hy 4 ~ 5 og (14) = 
SO ee 91 13, 374 10. 1.0 .5 Lk 

Mississippi -- 375 2, 668 7.11 +27.6 +28. 6 (2) (43) 19 

South Carolina 862 8, 502 9. 86 +.4 7.2 +72.7 +26. 4 46 

Regie Vite == alii biessasncabibel | 1, 434 21, 044 14. 68 —.3 —.3 +140. 2 +136. 0 50 
ion : 

oo ee 1,279 29, 674 23, 20 +1.1 +1.1 +923. 2 8 50 
Minnesota . . -- 760 18, 893 24. 86 +2.7 +3.8 +56. 4 +106, 2 29 
Nebraska..........-- 599 12, 168 20. 31 +1.2 +3.0 +8.9 +13.0 44 
North Dakota... 109 2, 109 19. 35 (*) +1.0 (15) (6 15 
pone Denote. ; 219 4, 378 19. 99 +19 +.5 (44) (i 32 

n IX: 

Arkansas... .. | 622 4, 119 6. 62 —.3 +47.7 —10.0 —34. 6 30 
Kansas... __..- 1, 008 20, 883 20. 72 +4.0 +4.4 +141.7 144.2 54 
— paisa 2, 023 32, 622 16. 13 +.3 +.5 +2.5 —1.4 79 
ion X: 

Louisiana. ___.- ; ‘ ] 751 9, 897 13. 18 +3.0 +4.3 +37.8 +42.7 35 

— eisai 199 2, 738 13. 76 —1.0 +1,2 (*) —-12.9 47 
ion XI: 

Arizona. ..__.. | 299 7, 328 24. 51 +2.4 +3.0 +13.3 +19. 0 73 
Colorado. ___. 623 17, 954 28. 82 +1.8 +4.0 +7.6 +9.9 68 
Idaho... _- | 300 6, 646 22. 15 +1.7 +1.3 +6.8 +4.3 61 
Montana... 99 2,110 21. 31 (16) (18) (a) (1) 18 

tah.... | 200 5, 077 25. 38 —1.0 —1.0 —19.4 —20.0 39 
Sree = | 162 4, 642 28. 65 +2.5 +2.4 —-1L8 —7.4 69 

Region : 

— | sg] omg] gpl te] ue] te] tee] 
pinnae | . . —, =, 
umingten. 1, 032 31, 992 31. 00 +.9 +.5 +3.9 —6.5 62 
Hawait.__. .| 67 951 14.19 (16) (18) (18) (18) 17 
| 
! Social Security Board administrative regions. * Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administra- Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


tive expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 
‘ Population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of J uly 1, 1937. 
‘Comparison for 39 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii admin- 


approved plans for November and Dece 


mber 1938 


inarem parison for 35 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii admin- 


ber 1938 


ral funds under approved plans for December 1937 and Decem- 


repose not include aid to the blind administered under a State law without 


eral participation. 
’ Connecticut had an a 
1937 but did not request 
No change. 
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ederal funds. 


proved plan for aid to the blind for December 


1 Not computed, 


available. 


comparable data for November 1938 are not 


ae administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for December 


12 Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 


4 Federal funds av 


able, but no 


yments were 


made for December 1937. 


18 Not computed, because figures for December 1937 are too smal! for com- 


parison. 


16 Not computed, because figures 


comparison. 


November 1938 are too smal] for 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS FOR NOVEMBER 1938 


For November 1938 the bill for relief from 
public and private funds in 116 urban areas 
amounted to $124 million. These areas comprise 
65.9 percent of the urban population of the con- 
tinental United States. The following types of 
relief are included in this total: general relief, both 
public and private, the three special types of pub- 
lic assistance, and earnings of persons in need of 
relief employed on work projects of the WPA. 
General relief as defined includes direct and work 
relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on the basis of need. Data for the urban series 
do not include relief earnings under work projects 
of Federal agencies other than the WPA, pay- 
ments of the NYA, or compensation of enrollees 
of the CCC. 

Almost two-thirds of the relief bill for Novem- 
ber—$80.3 million—was expended for earnings to 
persons in need of relief on work projects of the 
WPA. The next largest part—$25.4 million or 


approximately one-fifth—was spent for genera] 
relief. The major part of the remainder, $174 
million, was paid to recipients of the special typeg 
of public assistance and more than two-thirds of 
this amount was spent for aid to the needy aged, 
Less than $1 million of the total obligations for 
relief was expended from private funds. 

Total obligations for relief in the 116 urban 
areas were only about $40,000 higher in November 
than in the previous month. Obligations for each 
of the specified types of relief, with the exception 
of WPA earnings, increased from October to 
November. The percentage increases, however, 
were not large. The amount of obligations for 
general relief from public funds increased 3.4 per- 
cent, or almost $875,000. The percentage rise in 
private funds was 7.1 percent. The total amount 
expended for the special types of public assistance 
rose 1.6 percent. For old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind, the in- 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-November 1938 
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1934 1935 


1936 
¢ Earnings under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects witnin the areas and certified as in need of relief. 


1937 





















































































































































* Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 


on the basis of need 


) creases were 1.0 percent, 3.4 percent, and 1.5 per- Chart IIl.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
cent, respectively. The decline in WPA earnings urban areas in the United States, January 1929- 
’ a November 1938 
; amounted to 1.4 percent or about $1.2 million. 
. ° MILLIONS 
wo Although the percentage increase in the total ps 
: , 
. relief bill from October to November was slight, ‘i 
‘a from November 1937 to November 1938 there was 
0 . 
; a rise of almost 50 percent. The amounts spent 12 , 
ie for each type of relief from public funds likewise ra 
increased over that period. The smallest increase 10 sets a / 
hie was for general relief from public funds, 5 percent, 7 
shee and the largest was for earnings on work projects 4 y 
ach of the WPA, 83.3 percent. In November 1937 | 
tie the amount paid as earnings of persons in need of 6 
1s ene ° 7 
' Ps relief was $44.3 million, and in November 1938 the | 
i - amount was $80.3 million. Payments for Novem- 4 sm Bare 7 hn 
’ . . a . . a 
Pi ber 1938 to recipients of old age assistance, aid to ; Jo w spams onsite oe 
dependent children, and aid to the blind showed a a | 
i increases over the same month of 1937 of 15.6 per- ; x [ao 70 He B90 | aennmnns-n" 
ant cent, 26.3 percent, and 18.2 percent, respectively. 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1906 1937 loge 
nce 
| to Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,’ percentage change, and percentage distribution 
p by type of administrative agency, November 1938 
ln- 
(Corrected to Jan. 20, 19391 
Percentage change from— P Se of 
ARS 
40 Number Amount 
Type of administrative agency of of October 1938— November 1937— 
cases ? relief Novem- October Novem- 
r 1938 3 ber 
In number In amount In number In amount 1938 3 1937 8 
of cases of relief of cases of relief 
20 
ad (" $$123, 961, 769 (*) () () +481] 1000] 1000 100.0 
Public agencies..................------- ~~ fea23,08,177, () —  & +48. 8 99.3 99.3 98.8 
) Ee nn a 878, 005 25, 423, 663 —0.8 +3. 4 +10.4 +5.0 20.5 19.8 23.9 
0 Special types of assistance........._- 637, 016 17, 376, 617 +.7 +1.6 +15. 0 +18. 2 14.0 13.8 17.6 
Old-age assistance............... 511, 213 12, 292, 470 +.7 +1.0 +13. 6 +15.6 9.9 9.8 12.7 
Aid to dependent children ®_.___ 103,672 | 4, 381.807 +.8 +3.4 421.5 +26. 3 3.5 3.4 4.2 
Aid to the blind '._............ 22, 131 702, 340 +1.2 +1.5 +19. 6 +18.2 .6 .6 ot 
ONE TF... .nccocecccnenne< ("%) 80, 283, 897 (#4) —1.4 (") +83. 3 64.8 65.7 52.3 
) Private agencies #__......---- ~ @ | 0877, 502 ie: “11. —12.2 7 7 L2 
Nonsectarian agencies__.........._. 20, 385 373, 722 +9.0 +10.0 —13.6 —16.5 .3 an .6 
ES RRs 6, 210 158, 881 +11.7 +6.7 —6.2 —12.2 | és - 
Catholic agencies. .................. 10, 765 180, 876 +9.8 +10 —8.1 —5.8 PB om om 
SS aa 6, 049 34, 223 +39. 3 +21.9 —22.2 —10.9 (") (*) (*) 
) Other private agencies. _............ 11, 560 12y, 890 +19.3 +4.9 —.3 —7.9 an 1 a 
' Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative while private agencies administered $16,136 of public funds, so that the total 
expense is not included. amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, were 
Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of $123,096,703 and $862,066. 
relief failed to report the number of cases aided. * Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


amounting to les< than 0.3 percent of the total 

* The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either 
group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief 
from more than | type of agency 

* Includes estimates amounting to $364,202. 

* Percentage change not computed. For further explanation see footnote 4. 

' Less than 0.1 percent. 


© Includes dats for States administering pom under the Social Security 
Act and for States not participating under the act. 

" Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within the 
area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons 
em ployed on projects other than those of the W PA. 

13 Figures not available. 

3 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


‘It should be noted that public agencies administered $610 of private funds 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief, sources of funds, and percentage change in total, 



























































by cities 
November 1938 ' 
[Corrected to Jan. 20, 1939] 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
Territory in- Private ‘Sau, 
State and city cluded Total bene a funds 
General | Old-age to de" | Aid tothe} Proeress October|N 
Total ndent Adminis- ovem- 
relief? | assistance | , ildren3| Dlind® tration 1938 [ber 1937 
earnings ¢ 
eee 
$641,486 | $641, 47 $7,281 | $22,254 | $19, 532 $773 | $591, 632 $14] -27] +054 
159, 253 158, 885 1, 089 7, 937 1, 450 164 148, 245 368 | —1.0}] +619 
5, 710, 625 | 5, 683,288 | 1,287,372 | 1, 638, 402 177, 949 143, 810 | 2, 435, 755 27,337 | +29] +959 
1, 400, 830 | 1, 396, 585 188, 774 234, 432 , 331 21, 974 903, 074 4,245} +18) 4397 
284, 571 282, 863 43, 859 100, 775 16, 700 7, 066 114, 463 1,708 | +63] 448 
671, 072 670, 277 117, 101 202, 612 20, 057 8, 042 321, 565 795] +10] 457 
1, 893, 487 | 1,875, 346 267, 352 301, 805 44, 158 22, 264 | 1,230,767 | 18,141 +.9] 4351 
720, 318 7, 625 69, 738 296, 277 40, 227 3, 543 307, 840 2,693} —28/] 473 
572, 124 570,256 | ¢ 50,511 26, 446 5, 854 167 | 7 487, 278 *1,868 | +1.2| +107,9 
340, 247 325,671 | 656, 539 45, 901 6, 293 608 216,330 | $14,576 | —15.61 +589 
140, 170 139,937 | 14,651 10, 617 2, 499 78 112, 092 233 | +40] +997 
719, 108 714,549 | 663,317 45, 440 7, 488 742 | ? 507, 562 4,559} —42] +045 
County......... 224, 881 220, 457 38, 122 16, 030 SS Sees 157, 150 4,424] +3.2] +879 
— of Columbia Wash. 
ingt SE ES ape oe 871, 058 853, 976 37, 327 82, 836 48, 982 5, 899 678, 932 #17, 082 +2.7) +720 
“y 
Jacksonville. ._.........- County.........| 388,949 387, 871 5,977 44, 228 4, 663 2,812 330, 191 1,078 | +44] +007 
SSE Caer Ee 183, 203 179, 002 5, 453 40, 639 7, 768 2, 931 122, 211 4,201} +42] +804 
Geom pe: ARE PES WE iiieeciccetiin 728, 935 718, 951 22, 338 33, 102 18, 348 1, 966 643, 197 4,984} —3.5 | +1045 
018: 
ee) ee WO ccancstsliie 11, 151, 575 |11, 061, 531 | 3,030, 909 940, 105 73, 640 74, 989 |* 6,941, 888 90,044} +10] +609 
PP Semone SS, ee _ eae 262, 583 260, 038 54, 275 32, 085 1,770 4, 263 167, 645 2,545) —1L5) +614 
a: 
SE See eee Ee 404, 487 403, 969 35, 406 28, 512 16, 331 1, 487 322, 233 518 | +1.4! +1117 
|” SSS eee RR 5 277, 913 276, 086 23, 387 28, 132 20, 012 1, 353 203, 202 1,827] +11] +929 
(dS TRE | tae 1, 236,275 | 1,229, 516 118, 638 101, 323 66, 212 6, 282 937, 061 6,759 | +3.8} +70.0 
| SS eee _ CRS 384, 799 384, 343 33, 278 25, 956 16, 334 1, 033 307, 742 456 +.6 | +1026 
: Terre Haute.............|____- : eee 437, 163 436, 426 14, 333 34, 875 14, 637 1, 870 370, 711 737 +.3) +822 
owa: 
Eee Cane me 541, 151 539, 949 48, 431 81, 725 3, 471 4, 321 402, 001 $1,202] +1.2] +363 
(a ReNe Sees: 228, 227 227, 423 61, 863 36, 073 3, 695 1,411 124, 381 | SO4 +.3) +343 
Kansas City.............|____. se 351,269 | 351, 040 23, 506 29, 215 12, 640 1,702 | 283,977 229) 41.7] +706 
— i STS A SE 125, 214 124, 908 11,214 15, 857 7, 850 1, 036 88, 951 306} +5.4] +4429 
ST Meseeey | REPRE A 227, 997 226, 863 46, 823 32, 746 13, 992 1, 691 131, 611 1,134] +3.0] 485.2 
Kentucky: Louisville_______- Ss 356, 432 350, 351 19,714 | 729,851 |} ” | See 7 292, 632 $6,081 | —3.2 | +127.6 
ana: 
New Orleans____...._._- Re 1, 181, 366 | 1,171, 490 44, 788 51, 186 66, 909 2,979 | 1,005, 628 #9, 87 +2.5) +354 
A Reap _ ERR, 0 42, 072 41,749 6, 801 10, 177 9, 835 240 14, 696 323 | +15.7 |} +852 
Maine: Portland___...__.__- res 166, 216 164, 977 21, 823 18, 348 3, 159 1,261 | 7120, 386 1,239 | +47 | +1203 
Maryland: nen SS Se _ SER 868, 541 853, 056 193, 318 159, 009 150, 004 8,791 | *341,034| ¢15, 485 +.2) +243 
Massachusetts 
Boston... 3, 070, 802 440, 389 372, 512 217, 965 7,276 | 2,082, 660 76,647} +1.8) 436.1 
Brockton. 244,483 | 35, 650 52, 964 7, 136 465 148, 268 102,770 | —6.7| +417 
Cambridge 328, 508 80, 406 35, 848 15, 139 805 196, 310 3,088 | +20.6 | +50.1 
Fall River 372, 012 40, 665 52, 292 12, 292 819 265, 944 448) +7.8] +400 
Lawrence 247, 945 28,171 40, 795 5, 361 560 173, 058 1,125 | +13.8| +824 
+ Scare 1 404, 091 63, 882 60, 363 13, 577 767 265, 502 2,323 | —146]} +56.0 
— | A eee ’ 360, 731 51, 876 71, 845 9, 067 628 227, 315 3,608 | +21.4| +548 
SPS ‘ 134, 219 37,015 28, 965 4, 475 298 63, 466 42| +115) +318 
New Bedford 343, 757 62, 839 71, 465 10, 680 692 198, 081 1,300} —1.9| +486 
CS ease Ss 108, 019 106, 295 24, 137 15, 684 7, 992 106 57, 776 1,724 | +17.6 | +417 
Springaele TRESS BE Ree 400, 791 396, 150 109, 251 69, 254 16, 513 560 200, 57 $4,641 | —8&8] +818 
. SRS Set ROE 551, 322 548, 485 172, 607 80, 142 21, 359 917 273, 460 2,837 | +22.4 | +660 
ee County. ........ 5, 141,855 | 5, 127,981 603, 324 252, 539 348, 649 4,806 | 3,918,663 | £13,874 | —10.4 | +1514 
ee ae eee 531, 911 531, 596 69, 526 51, 674 21, 239 466 388, 691 315 | —15.6 | +1886 
Grand Rapids...........|____- aE 717, 498 716, 484 41, 764 95,106 | 32,800 1, 413 545, 401 1,014} —29 | +1032 
SR eae RMS 429, 870 429,685 | 636,222 46, 571 25, 598 365 320, 929 185 | —14.2 | +1980 
Soginaw TE Seek Bea a 219, 071 218, 297 23, 105 28, 774 13, 871 385 152, 162 774 | —6.9 | +1543 
Minnesota: 
Es aaee cai. 864, 274 859, 192 152, 251 107, 796 27, 783 1, 980 569, 382 5,082} +63) +4625 
Minneapolis_._..........|_...- | SE 1, 838, 655 | 1,829,029 | * 446, 269 280, 993 41, 394 4,179 | 1,056, 194 9,626 | +25) +315 
i“ SA Ree iaitnnsisins 1, 028, €64 | 1,022, 842 229, 124 109, 379 18, 065 2, 635 663, 639 5, 822 +.1| +315 
Kansas City__..........- ee 956, 313 945, 070 75,888 | 7154, 421 79,546 | 110,725 | 7694,490} 11,243) +1.6 .8 
RES City and county | 2, 425, 654 | 2, 402, 158 143, 193 201, 275 45, 545 17, 175 | 1,994,970 23, 496 —.7 | +113 
— ene............ COMEy.. ... cca. 697, 919 687, 227 6 5,940 80, 816 27, 449 2, 028 570,994 | ¢ 10,692 +.1 0 
ew Jersey: 
Jersey City.............. Sa ee 1, 180, 663 | 1, 180, 227 168, 876 22, 780 21, 064 1,087 | 7966, 420 6 436 —.5| +358 
GIT TER ee 1, 648, 138 | 1, 644, 928 468, 920 50, 470 63, 865 1, 842 |? 1,059, 831 3,210} —27 | +371 
ar Ree | ees 422, 213 420, 471 64, 530 15, 499 12, 843 610 | 7326, 989 1, 742 10.8 | +442 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,! sources of funds, and percentage change in total, by cities, 
November 1938—Continued 


[Corrected to Jan. 20, 1939} 



















































































—_—_ 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city bah ~~ = A Total Wate — 
Aid to de- Progress 
General | Old-age Aid to the October| Novem- 
Total pendent Adminis- 
relief? | assistance | jhildren 3 blind § tration 1938 1937 
earnings 4 
k: 
 _—_—__ ie cecal $257,516 | $255,373 | $44,356 | $13,147 | $3,814 $052 | $193,404} $2,148] 43.4] 423.6 
BR cacencccesccecess 0 1,815, 218 | 1, 802, 637 955, 746 105, 404 68, 213 4, 524 668, 750 12,581 | +7.6]) +21.6 
New Rochelle... - -- ocacel URE pastsedhetha 103, 265 103, 097 ¢ 64, 863 10, 989 7, 916 195 19, 134 1 +.7| +169 
BD RUE cacnncccouwes a Eee 21, 709, 259 |21, 529, 429 | 6,758,873 | 1,287, 410 1, 215, 831 36, 212 |12, 231,103 | *179,830 +.3 +6.7 
N __  eaeEee se aS , 1 158, 534 58, 837 ’ 6, 805 185, 967 620 | +5.2| +86.7 
Ss ee , ET 954, 665 952, 216 443, 423 104, 948 42, 598 102,200 | 7359, 047 2,449| +4.5| +29.7 
ON ee Pe . See 532, 690 529,002 | *198,500 | 157,903 1014, 650 82 | 1257, 087 3,688 | +3.1 |) +12.2 
Utica _ ee —— See 227, 051 224, 595 59, 819 26, 918 13, 117 321 | 1124,420 2,456 | +5.8| +20.9 
Et nibsiseeenes od |----- Mlivssinscese 334, 276 332,539 | *103, 757 22, 242 18, 893 388 187, 250 1,737 | +1.6| +13.0 
Carolina: | 
aa chanel 8 er 151, 924 151, 924 3, 473 9, 990 4, 453 920 8 DD sae +1.1 | +149.9 
i | 7S 95, 056 94, 486 4,112 14, 363 6, 115 1,375 §21 570 | +3.6 | +53.2 
Sc cndiccovuesiaanad a ET 100, 600 100, 562 1, 482 15, 923 , 1, 262 75, 257 38} +6.3 | +138.3 
Winston-Salem. ......-...|-.--- a 117, 932 110, 120 8, 480 12, 507 4, 952 1,040 83, 141 7,812 | +2.3 | +103.7 
_ a sicnieiliialitscsctiataii 1, 425, 559 | 1, 423, 276 61, 232 76, 858 21, 221 1, 845 | 1, 262, 120 62, 283 —.3 | +177.2 
(a A "Se" 618, 843 618, 562 50, 263 78, 884 11, 921 2,019 475, 475 231} —7.1)| +169.9 
I, cccoéuncseccsosses eee 1, 435, 964 | 1, 420, 699 234, 961 181, 273 39, 258 5, 371 , 836 615,265 | —9.2| +718 
EE ers do........---| 5,435,091 | 5,396,384 | 439, 713 210, 327 98, 156 7, 694 | 4,640, 404 707 | —3.9 | +1424 
TE TRE do_.....-----| 1,055, 676 | 1,053, 565 $91, 756 150, 783 21, 511 5, 793 83, 722 2,111 | +1.0| +86.2 
Da: EER ra , ES 753, 610 752, 761 103, 368 103, 544 15, 412 2, 580 527, 857 849 | —4.7| +98.4 
oot SE 925 258, 925 , 787 54, 705 6, 1, 853 se —.4 | +167.4 
Diaasicoe 92, 760 117, 073 19, 629 4,064 | 1,347,127 —6.5 | +162.1 
Youngstown_.........--- 52, 179 52, 276 14, 372 2,910 579, 234 428} —3.9 | +116.7 
Oklahoma: Tu 6, 108 68, 387 17, 662 2,628 158, 732 6,452} —2.2| +46.2 
Oregon: rr 114, 485 160, 036 18, 767 4, 820 42A, 247 2,098 +.8) +49.1 
Pennsylvania: 
Eee ewe 45, 845 26, 673 8, 517 5,310 261, 420 6740| —1.6) +49.5 
ST 66, 521 33, 811 10, 680 6, 024 284, 518 7 —.7 | +82.9 
Bethlehem.-. -.-...----- 41, 841 24, 946 8, 724 4,970 280, 944 674 | +1.2| +60.5 
ae 66, 363 33, 782 10, 853 7, 249 260, 715 61,840 +.4 | +37.0 
0 2S 85, 724 49, 194 12, 592 7, 519 335, 605 17 —.5 | +65.9 
SG haguniienens 98, 712 40, 541 17, 834 6, 045 423, 491 466 —.8 | +107.7 
Philadelphia.--....-- 2, 537, 834 350, 620 94, 486 67, 866 | 1, 647, 781 $44,415 | +5.5 | +19.8 
Pittsburgh __. 1, 290, 667 246, 525 100, 890 37, 083 633, 804 623,930) +11) +581 
Reading -.... 82, 641 41, 406 9, 376 9, 150 346, 508 929} +10) +615 
Scranton... a8 : . 166, 350 54, 763 25, 269 9, 242 | 1,067, 385 3,182 | +1.2| +515 
Wilkes-Barre : 264, 473 61, 452 37, 111 13,775 | 1,357, 944 1, 536 —.4 Tes 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City.....--..-.-.-- 996, 352 901, 030 107, 524 52, 271 ) f eee 4812) 492 5,322} —3.9 55.4 
—_ Carolina: Charleston.| County.......-.- 217, 138 216, 701 3, 655 9, 563 4, 265 548 198, 670 437 | —1.9 | +175.3 
‘ennessee: 
Ee seal eee 180, 984 180, 048 3, 765 17, 167 16, 106 916 142, 004 936 | +3.0 | +110.7 
CN Qe ee Se 278, 798 274, 338 2,917 37, 628 19, 974 4,149 209, 670 4,460) +49) +044 
n i dicigadankinned ee i ciisetiiad 207, 611 206, 843 4, 298 26, 471 17, 001 2, 589 156, 484 768 | +4.9 | +102.2 
exas: 
ee Asana eee 372, 418 368, 375 22, 335 88, 371 CDS cncnaninnn 256, 723 4,043 | +8.0] +63.2 
EES Ra, SE eRe 91, 799 91, 162 115 ) | sine 79, 205 637 | +3.5 | +119.8 
0 Ee ee | eee 327, 732 327, 405 18, 093 67, 428 |... ..-| 241,884 327 | +17.2| +618 
A FTE EES 336, 405 334, 273 26, 671 72, 844 |. ....| 234,758 2,132 | +11.2| +67.0 
San Antonio__....... AE cae "ie ead 304, 228 |) = i ae Sees 236, 823 3, 797 —.6| +80.7 
| ny Lake City. ..-.-- a eee 436, 290 421, 187 32, 853 89, 401 32, 347 997 265, 589 615,108 | +3.7| +447 
i Sees Fe 80, 901 80, 068 3, 633 292 404 180 75, 559 6833 | +5.3 | +38.7 
aks weishivineel er RE SS 159, 276 153, 161 29, 788 6, 001 1, 305 448 115, 619 6,115 | +144] +45.5 
w ere a Pa, SKE” Sas 32, 675 32, 675 2, 859 720 471 271 , | +110] +45.7 
ashington: 
ENE | | ee 1, 118, 182 | 1, 112, 686 104, 592 229, 961 39, 214 8, 553 730, 366 5,406 |} —5.2 +19.7 
Ee ae eee 588, 099 588, 099 41, 995 92, 925 20, 161 2, 853 430, 165 |.....-...... +2.3 | +33.7 
West — Huntington__|...-.-. ee 219, 488 218, 891 10, 190 10, 474 4,913 653 192, 661 597 —.6| +87.0 
msin: 
Ee pee i ccrindeidsniins 286, 779 286, 604 30, 206 20, 357 15, 430 1, 331 219, 280 175 —2.7 +93.0 
| oe Tae ee 272, 859 272, 597 23, 653 41, 678 17, 125 1,044 189, 097 +2.6| +45.7 
ERG ay er 2, 541, 328 | 2, 528, 513 463, 254 167, 378 101, 955 8, 269 | 1, 787, 657 612,815} +18) +69.4 
a S cniateied | were 253, 711 252, 779 36, 761 24, 519 , 754 380 —1.9 | +125.5 
| 
1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative month. Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons em- 
expense is not included. ployed on projects other than those of the WPA. 
oe = work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered Pa me — and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on the of need. ncludes estimate. 
Be i -y seas ae _— under the Social Security Act Fh — _ a 
lor States not participating under the act. gures relate to city. : 
‘Earnings of med min engheyed on work projects of the WPA within the * Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 
areas and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 10 Estimated. 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
Upon General Relief Case Loads 
During December 1938 


Data for December concerning the number of 
general relief cases opened because of cessation 
of unemployment benefits and the number of 
cases closed because of receipt of benefits are avail- 
able for eight cities and the State of Pennsylvania.’ 
All areas reported more cases opened during 
December because of the cessation of benefits 
than were closed because of receipt of benefits. 

The number of cases opened for general relief 
because benefit rights were exhausted accounted 
for not more than 10 percent of the openings in 
any area except Detroit. In Detroit, however, 
almost one-fourth of the cases opened in Decem- 
ber were those in which relief was given for this 
reason. In Michigan unemployment benefits 
were first paid in August; in Pennsylvania and 
in three of the other States in which reporting 
cities are located the unemployment compensa- 
tion program had been in operation since the begin- 
ning of 1938; and in Wisconsin benefits first 
became payable in 1936. Although 1,300 cases 
were added to the relief rolls in Detroit in Novem- 
ber and December because benefit rights were 
exhausted, this number falls far short of the 


1 Data for Pennsylvania are published in weekly statistical releases from 
he Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. 


13,000 cases removed from the rolls at the time of 
the first payment in August; in the intervenj 
months undoubtedly many additional families 
have not had to seek relief because unemployment 
benefits were available. 

Detroit was the only area in which more than 
20 cases per 1,000 cases receiving relief durj 
December were opened in that month because 
cessation of unemployment compensation made 
general relief necessary. In other areas cases 
opened for this reason constituted from 17 per 
1,000 cases in Los Angeles to only 2 per 1,000 cases 
receiving relief in Baltimore and New York. 

Receipt of unemployment compensation wag 
responsible for the closing of not more than 11 per- 
cent of the total cases closed in any reporting area 
in December. In 6 of the 11 areas it accounted 
for less than 5 percent of the closings. 

Cases closed on receipt of benefits constituted a 
small proportion of the total number of cases re- 
ceiving relief in December, amounting to only 10 
per 1,000 cases in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Detroit and to 1 per 1,000 cases in Baltimore and 
Rochester. 

Nine cities reported the number of cases in 
which general relief was granted to supplement 
unemployment benefits. The number ranged from 
4 percent of the general relief case load in Detroit 
to less than 1 percent in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Table 3.—Cases opened and closed because of the cessation or receipt of unemployment compensation and relation- 
ship to total cases receiving relief and total cases opened and those closed in selected areas, December 1938 

















Cases opened during December Cases closed during December 
Tota! num- 
ber of cases Because of the cessation of un- Because of the receipt of un- 
receiving employment compensation employment compensation 
Territory in- 
Area general re- 
cluded 
hef during | ‘Total Total 
December Per 100 Per 100 
1938 re Per 100 enses re Per 100 
Number ‘calving cases Number ceiving cases 
relief opened relief closed 
California: 
inc ignentinenansid County 1....-- 27, 347 6, 527 461 1.7 7.1 2, 589 279 1.0 10.8 
a aT Lapis” = eee 5, 091 1, 646 () (2) () 911 57 i 6.2 
Maryland: Baltimore._.................--- “RRS 8, 285 1, 445 18 _ 1.2 590 ~ oa L4 
piigneeem: Detvelt.....=..................- as" “en 18, 018 5, 185 1, 148 6.4 22.1 3, 671 177 1.0 4.8 
New York: 
Es ae tin acted 20. 955 2, 164 (2) (4) (2) 1, 268 50 e 3.9 
.—_ ss | CS WES | "SR RESS 167, 063 11, 241 367 3 3.3 6, 850 288 a 42 
I RNS Se Eee ss 9, 763 1, 112 41 4 3.7 701 12 a 1.7 
i ene eR 236,937 | 338,415 3 3,856 1.6 10.0} #18, 160 21,955 8 10.8 
A County.._-._-- 80, 851 8, 058 598 im, 7.4 4, 757 361 4 7.6 
ER Sy MERE 47, 868 6, 743 653 1.4 9.7 3, 694 261 5 7.1 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee................-.--.|----- * RRS 22, 975 3, 894 227 1.0 5.8 4, 088 48 a 1.2 



































1 Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered 
by the State Relief Administration. 
1 Data not available. .j 





3 Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, Statistical Report on Gen- 
eral Assistance, weeks ended Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. Figures estimated 
from data in these reports. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS FOR 
NOVEMBER 1938 


The rural-town series provides continuous 
monthly data on relief expenditures from public 
and private funds in 385 selected rural counties 
and townships in 36 States for the period January 
1932 to date. These sample areas in 1930 con- 
tained 11.5 percent of the total rural-town popu- 
lation of the United States. 

Types of assistance represented in the series are 
general relief; the special types of public assist- 
ance—aid to the aged, dependent children, and 
the blind; emergency subsistence payments to 
farmers; and private relief. Excluded from this 
series are expenditures for earnings of persons cer- 
tified as in need of relief employed on the work 
programs of the Civil] Works Administration, 
WPA, NYA, CCC, and other Federal agencies. 

Obligations incurred monthly for the specified 
types of relief have been estimated for all rural and 
town areas in the continental United States and 
are shown graphically in chart I for the period 
January 1932—November 1938. The estimates 
are based on the data for the 385 sample areas. 


The chart shows striking shifts in the volume 
and relative importance of the types of relief 
represented in the series. In the 4 years 1932-35, 
general relief was the principal type of relief avail- 
able in the rural and town areas. Funds for 
general relief were distributed by local agencies 
and by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, created in May 1933. In the winter of 1933- 
34 the volume of general relief declined substan- 
tially because of the development of the Civil 
Works Administration program for which data 
are not available. Upon the liquidation of the 
Civil Works Administration in the spring of 1934 
the volume of general expenditures began to rise 
sharply, reaching a peak in January 1935 and 
declining rapidly thereafter. Reasons for the 
decline are the development of the rural rehabilita- 
tion program and the Works Program, data for 
which are lacking. Significant developments in 
1936 and subsequently are the growth in emer- 
gency subsistence payments to farmers and the 
special types of public assistance. The increase 


Chart I.—Estimated relief in rural and town areas in the United States, January 1932-November 1938 ' 
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' Estimates for total rural and town areas (including counties with cities of 25,000 population or smaller) based on 385 sample areas in 36 States. 
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Security Act. 


In November 1938 total obligations incurred for 
the specified types of relief in the 385 rural and 
Of this 
amount almost 73 percent was incurred for the 


town areas amounted to $3.3 million. 


in obligations incurred for public assistance is 
attributable to the availability of funds for aid to 
dependent children, old-age assistance, and aid to 
the blind under the provisions of the Social 





relief. 


three special types of public assistance; 21 percent 
for general relief; 6.5 percent for subsistenes Pay. 
ments to farmers; and only 0.2 percent for private 
November expenditures in these aregs 





increased 4.2 percent from the previous month, 


On the basis of the figures reported for November 
it is estimated that $28.8 million was paid to 
recipients of the specified types of relief in rural 
and town areas in the continental United States, 


Table 1.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,' percentage change, and Percentage 
distribution, by type of assistance, November 1938 


[Corrected to Jan 15, 1939] 



































Percentage change from eee Cieteibat 
October 1938 in— lief in— me 
Number of | Amount of 
Type of assistance cases relief 
Number of | Amount of | November 
cases relief 1938 1938 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States. ..................-...----...--- 194, 037 $3, 322, 800 +3.7 +4.2 100.0 100.0 
Public relief, total-__... (EEE SEE. ne eee ee Pee eS e! 2 190, 856 3, 315, 082 +3.3 +4.2 99.8 9.7 
ne i eae 47, 521 698, 788 +7.7 +10.0 21.0 19.9 
Special types of public assistance__.............................--- 137, 464 2, 401, 049 +1.1 +1.9 72.3 73.9 
SS ee ae 117, 925 1, 955, 664 +1.1 +1.6 58.9 60.4 
Aid to Hg ee EE TS TEI ST ESE 16, 309 376, 838 +1.2 +4.5 11.3 14 
Nee ec cemusbusenen 3, 230 68, 547 +2.6 +1.7 2.1 21 
Subsistence ements SRS See ee eae 10, 461 215, 245 +13.4 +14.3 6.5 5.9 
Neen nn need dnb ahnnunaeeacemeesumeete 3, 181 7, 718 +26. 8 +1.7 an a 
t Obi 


expense is not 


2 Eliminates — in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of 
and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


public relief in 21 
3 Includes 
on the basis of need. 


ions eommend from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 


4 Includes data for States administering 
Act and for States not participating under the 
§ Estimated, 


et under the Social Security 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE - 


REVIEW OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
DURING 1938 


The close of 1938 marked the completion of the 
second full year of operations under the old-age 
insurance program. During the year 213,669 
claims for lump-sum benefits were certified for 
payment, representing a total of $10.5 million or 
an average of $49.04 per claim. Of the total 
daims certified, 91,819 were filed by individuals 
who had attained age 65, and 121,850 were filed 
in behalf of the heirs or estates of deceased workers. 
The average life claim certified amounted to $51.25, 
and the average death claim $47.37. 

Quarterly reporting of wages earned in covered 
employments was inaugurated at the beginning of 
1938, and by the end of the year 81.3 million wage 
items had been received in the Baltimore office 
for the first three quarters of the year. In ad- 
dition, approximately 37.5 million reports of 
wages earned in the second half of 1937 were re- 
ceived, and wage reports for the first and second 
halves of 1937 were summarized by individual 
accounts and the annual balances posted. 

In 1938 a total of 5.9 million account numbers 
were issued to applicants, bringing the net total 
of all numbers issued through December 1938 to 
42.6 million as compared with 36.7 million at the 
end of 1937. 


Wage Records 


The year 1938 afforded the first test of the 
efficiency of the mechanized accounting methods 
adopted for the wage-record operations. Opera- 
tions in 1937 had consisted chiefly of setting 
up the individual employee accounts and at- 
tendant files and preparing reports of wages 
earned during the first half of 1937 for subsequent 
recording. Activities in 1938, however, were 
largely directed toward recording in separate 
accounts the amounts of taxable wages reported 
for individuals under the program. 

The change from semiannual to quarterly re- 
porting at the beginning of 1938 will probably 
result in posting balances for the year in a shorter 


time after the close of the year for which the reports 
are filed. 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Over 45,000 complete statements of earnings 
have been furnished to covered workers since 
July, when it was first announced that individuals 
could, upon request, obtain statements of the 1937 
earnings credited to their accounts. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


During 1938 a total of 213,924 claims for lump- 
sum payments were received in Washington. Of 
this total 43.2 percent were filed by individuals 
who had attained age 65, and 56.8 percent by the 
heirs or representatives of the estates of deceased 
individuals. These percentages show a consider- 
able increase in the proportion of death claims as 
compared with life claims; in 1937, 49.4 percent of 
the total claims filed were life claims and only 50.6 
percent death claims. The 1938 percentages 
approach more closely the distributions of life and 
death claims expected during the first few years of 
operation of the program. 

The number of claims received in Washington 
averaged 17,827 per month in 1938. The upward 
trend of claims receipts that occurred during the 
last 6 months of 1937 did not continue in 1938, as 
is shown by the following tabulation: 


Number 

dalne 

Month received 
rer 

ton! 

ener 4, 510 
BERR. « é...<2.<nwentsssneeeeeee 6, 209 
ONO, . 5 co 5 cc nnctocccnces eee 6, 623 
QOCNIIS cic wow cde Se eee 8, 260 
Wewembet. = 6. oot ics eee 13, 466 
DesemePs, . «ob eence bass nctaeunneee 20, 683 
1000s GRmONy. .... ... cdc di dnc 19, 419 
Sen ee nee 18, 214 
a a 20, 888 
ee ae 18, 728 
May -- a-\o wo ni-nseainimneneenaie 
June. = = <tw.s @emse anpgenacaiaeneeee 
bE ee 15, 136 
Dnetthe ck... ddccnwccsueniee 16, 626 
Beptembet... .... ... «..cuce<eseeneseuneee 16, 223 
QOMIEE Ss 0.0 oddndcncd concen 17, 806 
NOVGHNDORS . « ... 6 win one cucn ane 18, 144 
DOUG... . . . 2 nn oeccnsuccenas. ue 18, 611 


1 Unadjusted for a correction of 416 claims which were subtracted from the 
cumulative total of claims received during 1938. 
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The average amounts certified increased each December figures for the country as a whole and 
month throughout the year. Theaverageamount for each State are given in table 1. 
of life claims certified rose from $31.94 in January The increasing size of lump-sum payments, to. 
to $67.05 in December, and death claims increased _— gether with growing familiarity with the old- 
from $31.46 to $64.49 in the same period. The insurance program, probably accounts for the fact 


Table 1.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, December 1938 : 

































































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
Region ? and State Number Number Number 
Average Average Average 
amount amount amount 
Received | Certified | ted | Received | Certified | Settled | Received | Certified | certified 
es 
Cumulative through Dec. 31_.....---.- 283, 695 266, 906 $44. 04 126, 803 119, 225 $44. 93 156, 892 147, 681 $43. 33 
eel Gor Dessenber..................-.- 18, 611 16, 124 65. 63 8, 492 7, 167 67.05 10, 119 8, 957 64.49 
m I: 
eens 342 310 82.22 172 149 90. 92 170 161 “17 
AS eee 115 104 58.15 55 59 63. 31 60 45 51.38 
LS 832 773 71.04 448 403 70. 39 384 70 71.7% 
IDS onconcnanconssecssences 93 89 80.79 40 42 89. 22 53 47 73.25 
SE ES 199 174 49.74 115 99 47.80 84 75 52.30 
—— SE ees a 81 75 43. 16 52 54 36. 51 29 21 60. 
Region II: 
a 0 ee ee oe 2, 163 1, 946 77.78 890 807 85. 23 1, 273 1, 139 72.51 
Region I 
EEE a ee 53 49 75. 24 31 29 61.35 22 20 95.38 
Sr 731 665 77. 02 307 288 80. 82 424 77 4.11 
— i ee 1, 664 1, 518 73.71 750 677 79.7 914 S41 68. 85 
niIv: 
District of Columbia_..............-.--- 93 st 77.05 44 43 79.11 49 41 74.99 
En A a aa 304 250 64. 42 171 125 56. 09 133 125 72.75 
North Carolina_. 416 355 39. 56 203 144 | 38. 43 213 211 0.23 
Cenc meencsnoenainns 325 315 49. 55 127 131 53. 22 198 184 46.4 
West a 258 199 65. 22 v4 79 61. 84 164 120 67.44 
ion V: 
EEE ee ee 226 198 7.49 86 7 72. 26 140 124 64.04 
RT 721 611 73.72 234 184 77.77 487 427 71.98 
0 a oe 1, 148 974 74. 12 513 412 83.13 635 562 67.51 
Region VI: 
| RET SE a ee 1, 199 1,111 78. 84 497 446 85. 28 702 665 74.52 
EEE ee Ns 453 63. 01 223 184 69. 59 282 269 58. 51 
| RRA TORR 357 315 72.01 170 158 72. 86 187 157 69.15 
Region VII: 
Ee 201 233 47.23 06 68 43. 23 205 165 43.87 
a ss arinincninnameoes 201 181 50. 55 64 61 60. 87 137 120 45.31 
so esescisleameneiniions 392 305 40. 90 227 146 42. 28 165 159 39.4 
EE 175 139 30. 02 98 78 7.21 77 61 33. 62 
i es 210 171 35. 53 86 68 38. 65 124 103 33.47 
EE a oe 369 301 44. 53 214 155 41.30 155 146 47.% 
Region VIIL 
i wpinemnnigioadin 418 239 45.11 329 207 43.73 89 82 a8 
aid asi eenmencnngnnenie 332 278 58. 42 199 17 52. 65 133 105 67.8 
nb eeeseniniireein 105 90 53.04 41 38 53. 84 Of 52 52.46 
Re 48 27 69. 89 28 16 80. 32 20 ll 4.71 
— Ee ern 36 27 59. 08 22 15 76. 13 14 12 37.76 
ion IX: 
a lll 92 44.92 36 31 57.79 75 61 38.37 
EEE ees 155 129 53. 95 58 50 60. 28 97 79 49.05 
EEE 421 349 69. 23 179 134 73. 68 242 215 66.45 
— Pa iadsbntudacksecetendone 127 97 67. 56 45 38 66. 54 82 59 68.22 
nm X: 
EE ae ee 397 313 34. 51 217 169 31. 21 180 144 38.38 
OE a ES 33 30 67.17 6 6 51. 42 7 24 71. 
Oe eweneune 614 535 52. 50 213 195 53.74 401 340 51.78 
Region XI: 
EE 54 65. 43 26 18 66. 26 28 32 64.96 
EE SSE a ae oe 151 108 68. 08 73 44 70. 19 78 6A 66. 83 
ed a ae 58 40 44.91 27 20 45. 41 31 wv “4.2 
ae ccna eae 69 57 62. 83 23 15 82.95 46 42 55.04 
| AEE 59 7 63. 57 24 26 59.11 35 31 67.32 
REESE a a 26 18 67. 90 17 9 52. 59 9 v 83. 21 
on XII: 
A A 1, 288 1, 143 64. 64 627 569 57.04 661 574 72.18 
| SS aaa ee 37 30 70. 76 15 14 56. 88 22 16 82.9 
ows isensahcnincothinions 192 139 59. 68 92 79 54.7. 100 60 66. 13 
EE 349 285 56. 61 164 126 47.97 185 159 63. 46 
Territories: 
pei icktucdsecanceweseccas 9 6 24. 41 5 | 3 | 15. 56 4 3 33. 46 
el ice ncnemanemereacnennd 31 21 58.39 18 | 8 61. 87 13 13 56. 25 
ich iettipintntinbcmsennenebenes 18 16 61. 81 1 1 29. 85 17 15 63.4 
1 Allclaims received to date have been for }ump-sum payments amounting 2 Social Security Board administrative regions 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


before Jan. 1, 1942. Source: Bureau of Oid-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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that claims are being filed more promptly now than 
formerly. Only 23.5 percent of the claims certi- 
fied in December 1937 were filed within 30 days 
after the date of attainment of age 65 or the death 
of the wage earner, whereas 46.4 percent of the 
daims certified in December 1938? were filed 
within a corresponding period. 


Table 2.—Average number of days required for settling 
claims for lump-sum payments, by months, 1938 




















Claims for | Claims for 
Month All claims | payments | death pay- 
at age 65 ments 

SE cadcorcesscccccesccecescoeses 36.5 31.4 40.8 
February - 30.0 24.4 34.1 
March... 29.4 25.1 32.3 
i i onabiipbneneawnetnsbeseeser 24.7 21.4 27.1 
= 24.4 21.5 26. 4 
June.....- 24.0 22.4 25.0 
| EE 24. 5 21.7 26.4 
irk din cni nchdekeaaaabidlaated 24.3 21.5 26.3 
SN cb ctusinncdvncinacemabeniitd 26. 2 24.6 27.6 
Dieta cccceccnscccseesenscodie 24. 2 23.0 25.2 
SS eee 22.3 20. 9 23. 2 
Ci wthandeardsewuienesesasoess 20.1 19.0 20.9 





The time required for the settlement of claims 
decreased during 1938. Claims received in Wash- 
ington in January 1938 required an average of 36.5 
days from the date of filing in the field offices to 
the date of issuance of the checks by the Treasury, 
whereas claims received in December required an 
average of only 20.1 days. The average number 
of days required for the settlement of claims in 
each month of 1938 is shown in table 2. 

Table 3.—Employee account numbers issued and per- 


cent of monthly average, by months, for the year 
1938 











Percent of 
Month Number ! average for 
year 

January -. 661, 566 133.7 
February 431, 806 87.2 
GS a esr: 456, 167 92.2 
nc cndaumsendndnd niall 461, 699 93.3 
RN ia thc 4. cirsindiane nis mipitiphi ae ceemaal 406, 745 82.2 
adie cid ssehcossioremeninkotraehsdicuseneaas San 458, 836 92.7 
aera Her 532, 289 107.6 
EERE RELI: ATES KA 592, 746 119.8 
TAL RRS 513, 322 103. 7 
a a 5 5s dita auiemdemeenennem 539, 971 109. 1 
EE ATT SE AOE SITE 440, 809 89.1 
NES ciisdeseinguactbacticnsekkniccadiaene 442, 920 89.5 








' Does not include an adjustment made at the end of the year, which in- 
creased by 15 the cumulative total of account numbers issued. 


Much of the reduction in the time required for 
the settlement of claims is the result of increased 
experience in obtaining evidence and in adjudicat- 
ing claims, especially death claims. It will be 
noted that the time between the receipt and the 


__. 





*The December figure of 46.4 percent represents claims filed within 29 
days, as data for December are not available on a 30-day basis, 
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payment of death claims has decreased more than 
that for life claims. The great reduction in time 
required for settlement of death claims is due to 
the fact that increased experience in obtaining 
evidence and in adjudicating claims is reflected 
to a high degree in death claims. Death claims 
require more evidence and are more difficult to ad- 
judicate than life claims; hence there has been 
greater opportunity for improvement. Further- 
more, since the number of life claims involving 
amounts in excess of $100 now constitutes a 
greater proportion than formerly and any claim 
involving an amount in excess of $100 requires 
proof of birth, it has not been possible to reduce 
appreciably the average time required to settle 
all life claims. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


Employee account numbers issued averaged 
495,000 per month in 1938 as compared with 1.6 
million per month in 1937. The great reduction in 
account numbers issued in 1938 was to be expected 
since the bulk of the workers who are now regis- 
tered were working in covered employment when 
the program was initiated and were registered 
before the end of 1937. Most of the numbers 
issued in 1938 are ascribable to the entrance of 
new workers into the labor market, to the registra- 
tion of workers in occupations excepted under the 
old-age insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act but included under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws which went into effect during 1938, 
and to the shifting of workers from excluded to 
included employments. 

The January figure is probably affected by the 
fact that in 22 States unemployment benefits be- 
came payable in that month. It is also likely 
that since January 31 was the due date for wage 
reports for the second half of 1937, employees who 
had hitherto not obtained account numbers were 
requested by employers to do so in order that the 
wage reports could be properly completed. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible that January marked the 
close of the initial enumeration period since the 

number received in that month approximates the 
numbers received in November and December 
1937. The fact that the months of April, July, and 
October each show an increase over the preceding 
month may be caused by the quarterly method of 
reporting since the close of each of these months 
marks the due date for quarterly wage reports. 
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Table 4.—Employee account numbers issued, by regions 
and States, December 1938 ! 

















Employee account numbers 
issued 3 
Region ! and State 
Cumulative 
through December 
December ¢ 
EY SEES? Cee a ae Ee 42, 627, 229 442, 920 
Region I: 
I 683, 961 4,912 
HESS ES ES aaa 285, 689 2, 297 
A TT 1, 720, 447 13, 352 
ae aes 182, 524 1, 439 
a hl aS 298, 554 2, 979 
ST Pee 99, 932 500 
Region II: 
eh nck bn cbeiesatedwadoanabine 5, 758, 106 47, 234 
Region III: 
BOE Se ee ee ae eee 96, 374 987 
Sa 1, 561, 640 12, 089 
P EE aes 3, 569, 194 19, 462 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia..................._. 272, 753 3, 867 
Maryland.__.......... 605, 389 4, 484 
N a ers 876, 579 10, 613 
RESET a aaa aa 670, 303 10, 480 
“as * 564, 193 4, 133 
Region V: 
#61, 300 11, 003 
1, 957, 844 18, 217 
2, 518, 513 19, 626 
2, 950, 270 27, 730 
1, 132, 617 8,817 
856, 107 6, 159 
606, 838 10, 386 
622, 109 11, 507 
774, 926 11, 294 
342, 563 7, 958 
461, 764 7, 249 
702, 329 2, 
547, 563 6, 210 
734, 524 6, 481 
, 364 3,424 
102, 187 1, 158 
116, 327 1, 632 
320, 830 6, 855 
442, 592 4, 645 
1, 177, 015 15, 615 
589, 46! 8, 155 
618, 044 9, 081 
108, 781 2, 863 
1, 806, 146 29, 169 
155, 234 2, 595 
331, 001 4, 060 
145, 500 2, 278 
165, 236 2, 195 
161, 402 1,977 
EEE 2 Ee A 70, 030 850 
Region XII: 
ENT Oe a eee 2, 734, 051 31, 439 
ev: i aiinndiessiapanimsennte cone 41, 813 450 
iii indncibdie nap iateocientinmitens 362, 125 3, 651 
a 599, 017 5, 661 
Territories 
eins ceeacdanutaicesnootenenin |, 930 225 
0 EE 147, 238 579 











1 The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative 
total of persons who have been so en: over a period of time. As an sid 
in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for 
(+) reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were 
not in employment covered by title II at the time their applications were 


? Social Security Board administrative regions. 
rf Soares, after subtraction of all numbers canceled for any reason. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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TABULATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE DATA 


The tabulation of data contained in the wage 
records of approximately 30.5 million persons 
employed in covered industry in 1937 is now nearly 
completed. The tabulation has been made by 
age, sex, color, intervals of individual earnings 
during the year, and by State in which employed: 
furthermore, nonmigrant and migrant employees 
have been separated, and a study will be made of 
wage-earner migration from the States in which 
account numbers were assigned to States in which 
employees were working in 1937. 

The entire tabulation includes employees who 
worked in employments covered by the old-age 
insurance program during the first year of opera- 
tion, and it will present a comprehensive picture 
of the characteristics and individual earnings in 
covered employment of employees covered by the 
Social Security Act. From the corresponding 
tabulation for 1938, which should be completed 
early in 1940, additional information will be avail- 
able concerning employment by industry, the 
quarters of the year in which workers were em- 
ployed, and the rate of labor turn-over in each 
classified industry. 


Work is also proceeding on the first complete 
tabulation of data for employers in covered indus- 
try for the first quarter of 1938. This will give 
figures for total employment and pay rolls in 
covered industry, with distributions by size of 
firm, by industry, and by State and other geo- 
graphical areas. Difficulties arising from the 
manner in which returns are made by employers 
having establishments in more than one industry 
or more than one locality will impose limitations 
on the industrial and the finer geographical dis- 
tributions. It is believed, however, that the 
results will be of material value. 

When the employer tabulation for the first 
quarter of 1938 has been completed, corresponding 
tabulations for the remaining quarters of the 
year will be started immediately. Beginning with 
data for the first quarter of 1939, it is planned to 
make employer tabulations available at regular 
quarterly intervals. 
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AGE, SEX, AND COLOR OF APPLI- 
CANTS, OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1938 


Distributions by age, sex, and color of the per- 
sons who applied for account numbers during the 
fourth quarter of 1938 are now available for addi- 
tion to and comparison with similar information 
derived from applications received during the 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution! by sex and color of 
persons whose applications for account numbers were 
received during 1938 



































Total, January- April- July- October- 
Sex and color 1938 March June | September} December 
applicants | applicants | applicants | applicants | applicants 
Sex, total... 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
| 63.6 | 68.3 65.8 62.7 59.2 
Female.....- 36. 4 | 31.7 34.2 37.3 40.8 
Color, total....| 100.0; 1000) 1000] 100.0| 100.0 
EEE 84.7 84.0 85.9 83.6 85.1 
ea 14.1 14.8 12.7 15.2 13.7 
aa 1.2 | 1.2 1.4 1.2 | 1.2 
1 Some of the distributions previously published excluded poems 65 and 
over and those of unknown age. These figures therefore are slightly different 


from those previously published. 


first three quarters of the year. The 1,689,359! 
applications received during the fourth quarter 
bring the 1938 total to nearly 6 million. 

Women applicants formed a larger part of the 
total during each quarter of the year 1938, increas- 
ing from 31.7 percent in the first quarter to 40.8 
percent in the fourth quarter. Furthermore, the 
percent of women among the applicants in each 
quarter of 1938 was considerably higher than 
among the 1936 and 1937 applicants. For the 
entire year women constituted 36.4 percent of the 
“T This is the total number of actuarial cards placed in the supplementary 


alphabetical file during the fourth quarter; therefore, the count does not 
agree with the total of account numbers issued. 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution! by age groups of 
persons whose applications for account numbers were 
received during 1938 





























Total, | January-| April- July- October- 
Age group (years) 1938 March June |September| December 
applicants | applicants | applicants |applicants | applicants 
ee 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 20......... 25.3 16.0 21.0 32.1 29.5 
20-24 19.1 19.9 18.9 18.6 19.1 
21.5 24.3 22.2 19.3 20.8 
14.4 16.5 15.3 12.8 13.6 
10.3 12.1 11.3 8.8 9.5 
5.9 7.2 6.6 5.0 5.3 
3.0 3.6 4.5 2.5 1.9 
5 4 2 9 3 
Male, total. 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
23.8 14.7 19.8 31.5 27.6 
18.2 18.1 17.5 18.2 18.7 
20.4 23.1 20. 6 18.4 19.8 
14.3 16.7 15.2 12.4 13. 5 
11.4 13.5 12.5 9.4 10.7 
7.3 8.7 7.9 6.0 6.7 
65 and over.._-_-- 4.2 4.7 6.2 3.5 2.7 
Unknown........ 4 6 -3 -6 -3 
Female, total. 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
27.9 18.7 22.8 33.0 32.3 
20.7 23.8 21.5 19.2 19.6 
23.4 26.7 25. 4 20.9 22.3 
14.5 16.2 15.6 13.4 13.7 
8.3 9.1 9.1 7.8 7.8 
3.6 4.0 4.0 3.4 3.4 
1.0 11 1.4 8 on 
-6 4 a 1.5 2 























1 Some of the distributions previously published excluded 65 and 
over and those of unknown age. These figures therefore are slightly different 
from those previously published. 


total applicants as compared with 27.4 percent of 
the applicants included in the 10-percent sample. 
As the new applicants more and more represent 
persons just entering the labor market, increas- 
ingly larger proportions of applications are received 
from women who constitute a higher percent of 
new persons entering the labor market than they 
do workers employed at any one time. This is, of 
course, because of the higher turn-over among 
women, many of whom enter remunerative em- 


Table 7.—October-December applicants:'! Distribution of applicants for account numbers by age, sex, and color, 
United States summary 





























Male applicants Female applicants 
Age group (years) 4 
Total White Negro Other Total White Negro Other 

All ages... _. ee er SS RE et Dd 1, 689,359 | 1,000,203 | 825,692 | 159, 573 14,938 | 689,156 | 612, 289 71, 803 5, 064 
ers Pee eS Se OS 498, 613 276,181 | 242, 501 30, 677 3,003 | 222,432 | 210,246 10, 527 1, 659 
eee PE AAP IE? RR IE 322, 122 187,129 | 149,003 35, 868 2,258 | 134,993 | 118,224 15, 555 1,214 
ss = S I SRREREREES ORS Fee 351, 819 197, 845 151, 849 41, 642 4, 354 153, 974 130, 743 22, 113 1,118 
sis a cinienisds cial guinsncennbthieinnlanaleaneaeeaima acted 229, 461 135,201 | 107, 784 24, 680 2, 737 , 260 79, 978 13, 673 608 

IG « <ci  s aabnainesdanaiebanenadeataasee an 160, 348 106, 750 90, 184 15, 006 1, 560 53, 598 46, 735 6, 536 
ttiinnadacwoostsebdhsvanndttiiaumdecuha 90, 355 66, 826 58, 741 7, 292 793 23, 529 21, 020 2, 408 101 
SER Fae ee Soe eee 32, 378 27, 199 24, 149 2, 876 174 5,179 4, 598 552 29 
| aE RRR BREE Im ys cry eet 4, 263 3, 072 1, 481 1, 532 59 1, 191 745 439 7 























‘This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in 
supplementary alphabetical file in October, November, and December 
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1938; therefore, the count does not agree with the figures for account 
numbers issued. 





ployment when they are young and later leave to 
assume responsibilities as homemakers. 
Distributions by color were substantially the 


tively twice as large in 1938 as they had been in 
the earlier months of enumeration. 
The most noticeable change in the age distri. 


same for each quarter of the year. The data for 
the year showed that 84.7 percent of all appli- 
cations were received from white persons, 14.1 
percent from Negroes, and 1.2 percent from mem- 
bers of other races. Applications from Negroes 
and members of other races were, however, rela- 


bution was the decrease in the fourth quarter of 
the percentage of the total formed by applicants 
under age 20. Heretofore, the numbers of both 
male and female applicants in the youngest age 
group increased proportionately each quarter. [p 
the fourth quarter, however, persons under age 


Table 8.—October-December applicants:! Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by color 
and age and by States, and total number of male and female applicants by States 















































Number of male applicants 
a aun 
1aie an 
State — Color Age group (years) 
appli- Total 
eants —_ > wen 
plican , N nder iM . 65and/ Un. 
White | Negro | Other 20 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 over | known 
EEE ene ee 1, 689, 359 |1, 000, 203 825, 692 |159, 573 | 14,938 |276, 181 |/187, 129 |197,845 1135, 201 |106, 750 | 66,826 27, 199 3,072 
i etek ina 29, 504 21, 445 12, 456 8, 979 10 4, 571 4, 696 5, 751 2, 897 2, 032 981 362 158 
SEE 907 634 466 1 167 113 89 139 90 89 50 53 ll 
esi 9, 266 6, 060 5, 531 316 213 1, 534 1, 086 1, 224 912 690 470 134 10 
a a. 28, 451 18, 235 | 10, 212 4] 4,847] 6,415] 7,911] 4,710] 2,791 | 1,317 445 15 
129, 055 67, 554 61, 584 | 2,381 | 3,589 | 15,859 | 10,746 | 12,954 | 10,892 | 9,335 | 6,173] 1,553 2 
16, 931 10, 353 10, 102 199 52] 3,041] 2,101 | 2,121] 1,326] 1,065 553 4 82 
14, 869 8, 099 7, 774 303 22| 3,663] 1,078] 1,126 837 734 458 201 2 
4, 902 2, 556 1, 907 645 4 723 428 481 370 241 128 182 3 
11, 217 6, 510 4,106 | 2,377 27; 1,795) 1,207] 1,357 841 569 288 443 10 
34, 667 21, 912 13,753 | 8,153 6] 4,925] 4,406] 5,205] 3,105] 2,254] 1,301 557 159 
43, 072 28, 615 15, 930 | 12, 680 5] 7,152] 6,845] 7,020] 3,648] 2,161] 1,008 480 m1 
11, 761 8, 092 1, 502 15] 6,575 | 2,434] 1,062] 2,178] 1,178 698 402 137 3 
; 11,771 8, 061 8, 025 13 23} 1,678] 1,552] 1,693] 1,183] 1,028 742 188 bocca 
(| Se 46, 400 42,404 | 3,868 28 | 15,063 | 7,354] 7,608 | 5,754] 4,882] 2,958] 2 280 4 
A a 32, 942 17, 063 15,963 | 1,092 s 594 | 2,873 | 2,658] 1,906] 1,878] 1,584 566 4 
OE SS eS 19, 138 18, 917 212 9] 6,034] 3,899] 3,373 | 2,174] 1,960] 1,329 386 3 
EE RT a a 25, 583 16, 082 15, 300 760 21 5,046) 3,007] 2,788] 1,956] 1,562] 1,029 674 oS) 
Kentucky-_...._._._ PniirGtetiaccsdinesion 26, 702 16, 877 15,136 | 1,741 |...... 4,246 | 3,500] 3,662] 2312] 1,687] 1,083 356 31 
ET PIE FE 39, 388 30, 507 15, 517 | 14,965 25 | 5,042] 5,874] 7,891] 5,255] 3,582] 2,104 676 83 
ae eT ae i ieacioe 7, 908 4, 527 4, 480 16 31 | 1,367 724 746 580 578 366 162 4 
ee a S38 9, 510 6,881 | 2,613 16 | 2,984] 1,553] 1,690] 1,318 963 676 324 2 
SG .-| 39,366 21, 452 q 4 39 | 9,264] 3,850] 3,012] 2116] 1,761] 1,025 413 ul 
eo Sa aS 61, 527 31, 752 29,246 | 2,364 142 | 10,948 | 4,858] 4,490] 3,822] 3,772] 2,862 979 2 
EE Ga aa ‘ 38, 076 21, 831 21, 495 131 205 | 6,111 4, 333 4, 043 2,771 2, 419 1, 675 475 4 
DERE 23, 768 19, 331 8,155 | 11, 143 33 | 2,972] 4,364] 6,072] 2,991] 1,645 789 227 m1 
a anibied 85, 619 52, 349 46,135 | 6,178 36 | 11,022 | 8,983 | 10,485 | 7,785 | 6,977 | 4,960] 2,100 37 
(SPA ER 11, 879 8, 036 , 650 29 357 | 1,628] 1,389] 1,564] 1,101] 1,311 884 153 6 
EE 18, 753 11, 761 11, 527 197 37} 3,126] 2,111] 2,403] 1,636] 1,376 846 257 6 
os 0 ae 2, 505 1, 644 1, 507 14 123 285 280 302 262 228 191 88 8 
I iirc cincacdonccnacce 5, 357 3, 466 3, 447 13 6} 1,253 490 463 367 358 331 192 12 
EE Ee ee eee 63, 040 32, 889 29,163 | 3, 663 63 | 10,596 | 5,186 | 4,938} 3,990] 3,674] 2,936] 1,388 181 
ET 4, 877 3, 618 3, 494 38 86 841 754 817 535 407 200 44 v1) 
pee Tere... ............ inindadlies ..--| 161,204 81, 708 73,980 | 7,031 697 | 26,425 | 12,066 | 14,866 | 11,979 | 9,009 | 4,875] 2,444 44 
SET 41, 561 28, 132 16,826 | 11,155 151 | 7,584] 7,044] 6,808) 3,500] 1,965 927 191 113 
EEE RTE 8, 651 5, 638 5, 502 2 134} 1,417] 1,341 1, 212 713 574 323 57 1 
OS Se 84, 892 45, 040 41, 100 3, 903 37 | 13,341 8, 362 6, 264 5, 270 4, 884 4, 024 2, 662 23 
8 A ae 34, 184 , 885 20,445 | 1,940 5,390 | 5,078] 5.324] 3,230] 2,258] 1,321 276 8 
| SRE Se ass 16, 329 16, 087 83 179 | 3,785 | 2,735 | 3,012] 2,346] 2,274] 1,609 5AL 7 
So mcnatowee 80, 553 41, 291 38,326 | 2,932 33 | 16,886 | 7,054 | 5,679] 4,330] 3,595] 2,463] 1,252 32 
— Sitar z 7, 290 3, 887 3, 809 73 5] 2,039 580 451 335 276 147 58 1 
SETS ee er ee 23, 534 17, 691 8,455 | 9, 223 13 | 4,576) 4,553 | 3,907] 1,974] 1,386 667 172 366 
Ee aaa 8, 983 5, 767 5, 217 6 544] 1,427] 1,158] 1,162 794 657 424 148 |..ocsae 
I Os cocmtimm aie 28, 039 18, 822 13, 611 5, 207 4 4, 381 4,269 | 4,742] 2,492 1, 704 879 il 4 
ESS 83, 97 54, 510 41,981 | 12, 481 48 | 13,615 | 10,453 | 12,477 | 8,713 | 5,750] 2,844 587 71 
SO ee eS 9, 228 4, 4, 839 15 32] 1,631 992 824 576 476 329 58 | coal 
a a eee 3, 256 1, 976 1,972 3 1 634 326 352 228 223 137 64 12 
ESE AE ra 37, 510 24,774 15,747 | 8,984 43) 5,625] 6,434] 5,256] 3,134] 2,680] 1,164 344 137 
Eee 30, 099 17, 685 17, 123 190 372 | 4,521 3.170 | 3,212] 2,407] 2,107 1, 628 631 9 
Bo 12, 991 8, 448 7,915 532 1] 3,003 1,622] 1,331 817 643 421 594 7 
ae 20, 122 11, 416 11, 289 61 66 | 3,446] 2,241] 2,064] 1,392] 1,288 752 182 51 
_. i iS a See 4, 071 2, 743 2, 710 18 15 698 558 557 351 294 132 04 























fore, the count does not agree with the figures for account numbers issued. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 


1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supple- 
mentary alphabetical file in October, November, and December 1938; there- 
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nin 90 constituted 29.5 percent of all applicants, fourth quarter than in either the first or second 
as compared with 32.1 percent in the third quar- = quarters, or than the average for the entire year. 
ttl. ter. This is apparent confirmation of the theory Moreover, applicants in this youngest age group 
er of that the extremely high proportion of young per- accounted for a higher proportion of the appli- 
‘Ants gons in the third-quarter applications was partly cations each quarter of the year than they did 
both due to the entrance of graduates into the labor during 1936 and 1937. For the entire year 1938 
--8ge market and to the undergraduate quest forsummer __ the age group under 20 constituted 25.3 percent 
Ih employment. of the total, as compared with 9.5 percent of the 
age Nevertheless, the proportion of persons under total in the 10-percent sample of applications 
oi 20 years of age was considerably higher in the received in 1936 and 1937. 
Table 9.—October-December applicants:' Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by 
By color and age and by States 
i“ Number of female applicants 
ou Total 
Un State female Color Age group (years) 
vm opt 
—— White | Negro | Other | Under 20| 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64) Sand) Un- 
over | known 
3,072 
7 a nlicccncabiaee 680,158} 612,289] 71,803] 5,064] 222,.432/ 134,903 153,974 | 94,260 | 53,508 | 23,529] 5,179] 1,191 
10 ee 5, 809 2, 248 2 2, 37: 1, 806 2, 192 970 499 145 43 6 
+4 os oxracecnsainendcancdsai 273 136 1 96 81 51 62 9 7 4 
@ NE 2} 3,206 | 2, 987 203 36 700 658 815| 514] 312] 185 21 1 
a a icksnsacecen UT] 9336] 7,330 893 4} 2,558] 1,680] 2,076| 1,073| 561 47 4 
: Californis.....-...........-...-..2....{ 61,501 | 57,887] 2608] 1,006] 14,375] 10,818| 15,170 | 10,120| 6,887| 3,317 19 
10 Pl iiccaicbincceoncesnaudensateasl 6, 578 6, 458 113 7 2, 208 1, 474 1, 342 797 1 13 50 
150 i tindaninecntstswenaesaahnd 6, 770 6, 601 166 3 2, 971 1, 259 1, 257 789 373 105 13 3 
eS okesweuenaadl 2, 346 1, 590 755 1 712 445 6il 346 191 97 43 1 
“1 District of Columbia_.....-.. semaaided 4, 707 3, 555 1, 150 2 1, 357 1, 039 1, 270 594 270 106 68 3 
; I  cietnencees SOT) adm] 9513] 3,94 1; 3140} 2685] 3.377] 1,932| 900] 499] 75 67 
rr Ee 14, 457 10, 237 4, 219 1 4, 636 3, 351 3, 675 1,756 687 219 BA 79 
all RT 4. <5 anedesihasinaain 3, 669 900 3} 2,766 1, 341 869 814 194 | Re. 
; SI citigntwcaccevescaccansiabececiaih: TT. (in 3 4) 1,211 734 768 | 432 1} 160 13 i 
% i Ridntctecunconcetesdabiniundebisinl 44, 245 41, 405 2, 818 22 14, 609 9, 719 10,214 | 5,881 | 2,719 892 200 ll 
31 i intntininadeonwondetetheebindeding 15, 879 14, 557 1, 319 3 4, 903 2, 927 420 | 2,374 1, 464 697 90 4 
3 Cn dccpbannesanesabetudedwaadae 13, 105 12, 927 176 2 4, 636 2, 803 2, 612 1, 597 1, 003 396 55 3 
SE nicincancaneniccnmsniadeeoilal 9, 501 8, 806 688 7 3, 309 1, 925 1,855} 1,134 821 69 ~ 
‘ eee ner 9, 825 8, 589 C6 oo == 2, 690 1, 925 2,385 | 1, 508 349 65 10 
2 TR sin scinain ca este inh caitptideidaliniadestaceill 8, 881 5,971 2, 900 10 2, 382 1,770 2,249; 1,310 713 83 ys | 
u Maine... 3, 381 3, 371 8 2 1, 132 673 661 271 159 22 17 
. a ale aaceel 8,702} 6401| 2,290 2} 2,927] 1,546] 1,929] 1,280) 639] 311 66 4 
m1 Massachusetts 17,914 17, 678 227 ) 7,901 3, 166 3,335 | 2,048) 1,027 349 76 12 
. Michigan........._.. “"] 99,775] 26,340] 3,370 65| 10,660} 5.422] 6,220] 3,971| 2368] 983| 138 13 
/ Minnesota... 16,245 | 16,057 111 77| 5,621; 3,703/ 3,193] 1,830| 1.247] 596 51 4 
; I ti nicenanacosihonesaanannil 4,437 | 3,446 990 1] 1250/ 1,05| 122] ‘sx| “os| 92 9 8 
; ae 33,270 | 28.425] 4,832 13} $,091| 6,008) 7,225] 5,035] 3,237| 1,750] 1,005 19 
Z IIE. 5<,cs<ccaconsaoousdenela 3,843 | 3,736 85) 1,150 850 702| 464) 413) ‘O3) ° 28} 
I gos cnenancancuiinounsaaiiial 6,992| 6,818 151 23| 2190| 1,563] 1,466/ 939] 506] 902] 36/....-... 
= Nevada........... , a1 830 18 13 209 171 210 | 124 91 43 ER cpadaien 
» EE 1, 891 1, $80 a 1 670 348 348 269 163 67 1 
F DI isin scenncncenimieanail 30,151} 28,833 | 3,296 17| 1,177] 4,547] 6,217] 4,276] 2,552] 1,125] 232 25 
: New Mexico............. 1,250} 1,232 21 a 385 230 302| 174 Bg} Bee 
a nos... oan SII] mef4968 | 7iase | 7,354 236 | 29,364| 13,001 | 17,206] 11,195] 5,537| 2399] 570 “4 
8 North Carolina... .......... snenncnhiameaa 13, 429 9, 349 4,077 3 4, 620 3, 278 3,167} 1,501 579 214 41 29 
: ATG G S8T 3, 013 2,973 3 37 1, 086 843 463 321 209 R4 gS 
p SR Giceniakaisccxoncuh suse 39,762| 34.503) 5,244 15| 11461} 7,620} 98,423] 5,910] 3,852] 2,064] 409 2B 
Oklahoma... 11,209 | 10, 192 939 168} 2942) 2466) 2733] 1699] 982 32 2 
i Sa crescendo teen 9, 974 9, 877 69 23 2, 456 2,013 2, 214 1, 591 1, 119 497 83 1 
mo | SE, nisnnneaaascchiahnoueedil 39,282 | 37,224] 2,029 9| 15,363) 7614} 8034] 4572| 2445) 92] 239 7 
Rhode Island...........................] 8403] 8377 26 |..........| 1,630 482 657 | 426 4 Obits 
= ee Cavelinn..................c-c.0c) $88) GOB] ANBL......... 1,042] 1,308} 1,440| 667) 287 91 12 96 
SE inincnnaatonnticasicdmeaaieal 3, 216 3, 132 82 1, 130 693 579 382 273 147 OOS ccsbesen 
2 i iidiidcneressccondsateankal 9, 217 7, 279 1, 937 1 2, 576 2, 166 2, 505 1, 172 536 189 36 37 
37 . aa ” 29, 499 25, 239 4, 226 4 8, 501 6, 224 7,636 | 4,202; 1,930 565 38 373 
9 } PES: 4, 342 4,314 15 13 1, 696 853 797 513 313 153 if ee 
: i silat seats comsasd shades oeioee 1, 280 Sa | ee 471 239 202 168 120 55 16 9 
5 ds 5. cnn aa nce ckakacaamie 12,7 9, 996 3, 637 4, 378 2, 971 2, 900 1, 531 639 246 37 34 
80 Washington__....._.__. ogee etn I. 12, 414 12, 226 71 117 3, 207 2, 559 2,818; 1,824 1, 299 627 72 8 
West Virginia..._._._. es 4, 307 235 1 1, 677 1, 018 921 507 250 104 63 3 
i a ge 8, 706 8, 638 51 17 3, 048 1, 915 1,834 | 1,056 585 230 17 21 
EEE Sy 1, 319 6 3 4u4 319 259 155 105 35 10 21 






































therefore, the count does not agree with total for account numbers issued. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 


! This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in sup- 
plementary alphabetical file in October, November, and December 19338; 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Summary data for a number of financial items 
during the calendar year 1938 and for the month 
of December are presented below. Although such 
data are usually available on a fiscal-year basis, 
it is believed that comparisons of social security 
and total governmental financial operations on a 
calendar-year basis may prove of interest. Per- 
tinent items in the Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, which was transmitted by 
the President to Congress on January 5, are in- 
cluded. The report on proposed changes in the 
Social Security Act submitted by the Social 
Security Board to the President and to the Con- 
gress of the United States contains many proposals 
- which would affect social security financing. This 
report appears in full in the January Bulletin. 
Two other recent reports, those of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security and the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief, contain recommendations also of signifi- 
cance to social security financing. 


Expenditures Under the Social Security Act 


Table 1 shows Federal appropriations and ex- 
penditures under the Social Security Act on a 
checks-paid basis as of December 31, 1938. Table 
1 does not include any part of the administrative 
expenses incurred by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the United States Public Health Service, 
or the Office of Education in connection with their 
functions under the Social Security Act, since 
these amounts cannot be segregated from other 
administrative expenses of these bureaus. Total 
administrative expenses under the Social Security 
Act of the agencies for which monthly data are 
reported amounted to $21.7 million for the calendar 
year 1938. These expenditures were approxi- 
mately $33,000 below corresponding expenditures 
during 1937. During 1936, when the program was 
just getting under way, administrative expenses 
were only about $3.7 million. 

Total grants to States for old-age assistance 
during 1938 amounted to $196 million, represent- 
ing an increase of nearly 23 percent over similar 
payments during the previous year. Payments 
for aid to dependent children during 1938 were 
$28.4 million as compared with $19.3 million dur- 
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ing 1937. Payments for aid to the blind were $5,1 
million during 1938, an amount approximately 
$100,000 below the amount for the previous year, 
Payments of $56.4 million for the administration 
of unemployment compensation and State employ- 
ment services during 1938 were 137 percent higher 
than corresponding payments during 1937, reflect- 
ing the inauguration of the unemployment com- 
pensation programs in 31 States during 1938, 
Expenditures in connection with the grants 
authorized by the Children’s Bureau totaled $8.3 
million during 1938, an increase of about $1.2 
million over corresponding payments during 1937, 
Payments for public-health work amounted to $8 
million during the year, an amount about $331,000 
below that for 1937. 

Checks paid to the appropriate State agencies in 
connection with the eight grants-in-aid programs 
listed in table 1 totaled $12.3 million in December. 
Of this sum, 97.3 percent was for grants authorized 
by the Social Security Board, including $9.9 
million for old-age assistance, $1.3 million for aid 
to dependent children, $220,000 for aid to the 
blind, and $560,000 for the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation and State employment 
services. Total payments in connection with 
grants authorized by the Children’s Bureau 
amounted to $330,000 in December. No pay- 
ments to States for public-health work were made 
during December by the Public Health Service. 

The amounts paid to each of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii under 
the eight grants-in-aid programs are given in 
table 6 on the basis of checks issued. The 
amounts of grants authorized and certified by the 
Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for each State under the different grants- 
in-aid programs administered by the Board are 
shown in tables 7 and 8. 

Transfers to the old-age reserve account during 
December were $32 million, bringing to $343 
million the total amount transferred during 1938. 

The relation of expenditures under the Social 
Security Act to all Federal expenditures may be 
seen in table 5. Expenditures of the Federal 
Government under the act during December 
formed 5.3 percent of total Federal expenditures, 


Social Security 














exclusive of public debt retirement. Total ex- 
penditures of $666 million under the act during 
1938 represented 7.9 percent of total Federal ex- 
penditures for the same period. Approximately 
half of the social security expenditures during the 
year represented grants to States and administra- 
tive expenses, and the other half transfers to the 
old-age reserve account. 

The Budget of the United States Government 
for the fiscal year 1939-40 was submitted to Con- 
gress by the President on January 5. An appro- 
priation of $23.5 million for administrative ex- 
penses of the Social Security Board is recom- 
mended, as compared with an appropriation for 
the present fiscal year of $22.3 million. The 
recommended appropriation for old-age assistance 
for the coming fiscal year is $225 million, an 
increase of $11 million over the present appropria- 
tion. $49 million, or an increase of $9 million, is 


recommended for grants for the administration of 
unemployment compensation and State employ- 
ment services. The appropriations recommended 
for the six other grants-in-aid programs approxi- 
mate those for the fiscal year 1938-39. An appro- 
priation for the old-age reserve account of $600 
million is recommended, as compared with $360 
million for the current fiscal year. The appro- 
priation for 1938-39 was, however, supplemented 
by $113 million carried over from 1937-38; further- 
more, it is recommended that $30 million of the 
1939-40 appropriation be made immediately avail- 
able for transfer. The difference between funds 
made available for 1938-39 and those for 1939-40 
is not, therefore, as great as it would seem to be. 


Receipts Under Titles VIII and IX 


The amounts of taxes collected under titles VIII 
and IX of the Social Security Act are shown in 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Dec. 31, 1938 ' 











Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses 


Total, administrative expenses.._............... - 


Social Security Board: 
TE RA RE 
Unemployment coinpensation administration 
Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 

Total, Social Security Board 


Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 
Maternal and child-health services : 
I an acncncciainoostuas ‘ 
Child-welfare services 

Total, Department of Labor 

Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work 

Total, grants to States.......................- 


Old-age reserve account (general fund)?_.........__- 
































Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 

Item a » ‘ 
Appropriations ? ee ee Appropriations 3 Doe SI. 1088 ; 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
i catidttideaca ncaa eilateloa $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $10, 521, 629. 62 
Reacpiaka 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 31, 804. 79 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses.._.........._.- 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 157, 414. 48 
ceili 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 10, 710, 848. 89 
GRANTS TO STATES 

ae * 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 106, 054, 852. 81 
RE a EE STE 5 22, 500, 000. 00 * 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 000, 000. 00 6 30, 841, 211. 45 
BE SS Se ee “ 424, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 15, 344, 851. 66 
ideale iin dies thinalatlesicacits Sint cleanses snthaiaaivddainicg ania 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 060. 00 2, 646, 812. 71 
a a a ee Ae Se oe 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 154, 887, 728. 63 
Pits cdcdsnatcwidacanusseseucaneuicgellian 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 1, 822, 412. 86 
2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 1, 496, 627. 43 
ae eee a ae ee ee eee eee 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 884, 483. 41 
EE ee a Ee Fe ES a ee ee 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 4, 208, 523. 70 
iatirieanioetiiliad 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 3, 501, 898. 72 
iis dededbiinictbpieietestatilmpeciniab tiie 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 162, 593, 151. 05 
500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 360, 000, 000. 00 205, 000, 000. 00 
ae a Re 745, 906, 000.00 678, 452, 978. 00 705, 700, 000. 00 378, 303, 999. 94 


Grand total 

















! This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in report- 
ing appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social 
ty Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not in- 
cluded , because gy t= not segregated from other funds appropriated 
for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for each of the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 for grants to the States, and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 
1988-39 for administration. The U. 8. Public Health Service received 
&ppropriations of $1,600,000 for both 1937-38 and 1938-39 for research and 
Se netration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in 
able. 
1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
‘On a checks-paid basis. Includes expenditures from reappropriated 
balance of appropriations for the previous fiscal year. 
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msation program. 


4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind. 
§ Includes additional 


appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 
* Includes grants certi 


P 
Ae by the Social Security 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 
the unemployment com 
’ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Dec. 31, 1938 (showing 
payments made and interest credited), see table 3. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of 
the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily 
Treasury Statement. 


for payments to 










































































table 2. Receipts of taxes paid by employers and month of each quarter are much smaller than those fo 
employees under title VIII during December of the 2 preceding months. 1937 
amounted to $2.5 million as compared with $95.8 Collections under title IX during December Dect 
million received in November. Since these taxes amounted to approximately $518,000, raising to stall 
are payable quarterly and are.due 1 month after $88.7 million the total receipts for the year. The Oct 
the close of each quarter, receipts during the third | December receipts consisted almost entirely of the rolls 
193 
Table 2.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection Vil 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Dec. 31, 1938} the 
[In thousands of dollars} per 
FN 
F i Collections in the fiscal year 1938-39 | Cumulative collections to wit 
Collections in the fiscal year 1937-38 fo Dec. 31, 1938 aon Dee. 31, re 
Internal revenue collection districts in— ul 
Total, Under Under Total. Under Under Total, Under Under ¢ 
titles VIII title title titles VITI title title titles VIII title title ] 
and IX VItl! Ix? and IX Vill? Ix} and IX Vul! Ix! po 
an 
All States.............................] $000, 678 0 | $510, 550.6 $90, 127.3 | $278, 870.5 | $257, 449. 1 $21, 421.4 |$1,135,729.7 | $066, 341.0 | $160, 388.6 ing 
es eecinwe 4,149 9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 1, 910.8 1, 808. 5 102.3 7, 708. 8 6. 875.3 33.4 its 
ES Re ea 988 4 898. 6 89.9 452.4 443.3 9.1 1, 853. 6 1, 708.6 145.0 
SESS a + 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295.9 731.0 716.3 14.7 3, 285. 7 2, 508. 4 687.4 un 
California (2 districts) ...................-.- 34, 706.8 30, 970. 5 3, 734. 3 17, 820.0 17, 200.8 619.3 65, 836. 9 59, 594.3 6,242.6 
aR A 3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367. 6 1, 656. 1 1, 580. 6 75.4 6, 445.0 5, 827.0 @1R.0 th 
i “Sa a 11, 456.5 |  10,019.2 1, 437.3 5, 222.1 4, 966. 4 255.7} 21,476.0 | 19,0887 2, 387.3 
tl ia eee 3, 407.9 2, 840. 3 567.6 1, 546.5 1, 362. 5 184.0 6, 553. 2 5, 332.6 1,220.6 pl 
a 4,027.9 3, 288. 3 739. 6 1,819.5 1, 751.6 67.9 8, 208. 3 6, 437.9 1,770.5 
ad i enn entsinge minertameaseninin 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 2, 851.7 2, 562.0 289.7 12, 218.9 9,211.5 3, 007.5 ee 
 eircctenitiecnecandecssusncoens 1, 203. 1 973.6 229. 5 587.9 575.8 12.1 2, 493. 3 1, 930. 6 562.6 mn 
es cone eneducne 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 500.0 495. 6 4.4 1, 954 6 1, 800. 3 154.3 F 
SS ee 61. 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 26, 176.0 24, 078.8 2,097.2 119, 472.5 90, 895.0 28, 577.5 m 
| ESR ey ES 10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 1, 093. 8 4, 800. 6 4, 638 7 161.9 18, 973. 3 17, 198.4 1,774.9 
LES Se ee 5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 498. 4 2, 552.7 2, 484. 4 68.3 9, 516.4 8, 640. 2 876.3 of 
PR a ee ee 3, 192.1 2, 430. 0 762. 1 1,428.0 1,301.3 126.6 6, 360. 5 4, 664.2 1,043 
ei cneniinenbnmewunten 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 2, 132. 0 1, 947.5 164. 6 8, 527.6 7, 300.9 1,247 co 
se Ee SEE mega 4, 152.1 3, 687. 6 464.5 2, 079.3 2,019.8 59.4 7, 823. 2 7, 073.9 70.3 
a A 2,342.0} 2,099.2 242.8 | 1,150.7 1, 120.5 30.1 4.382.5| 4.0054 377.1 D 
Maryland (including District of Columbia). 10, 357. 1 8, 813.3 1, 543.8 5,114.8 4, 767.3 347.5 19, 642.6 17, 002.4 2,640.2 
a a eRe 26, 044.4 22, 852.8 3, 161.6 12, 229. 4 11, 612.2 627.3 49, 203. 1 43, 850.5 5, 352.5 © 
EE 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 3, 932.7 14, 303. 8 13, 107.1 1, 196.7 65, 373. 9 58, 482.7 6,801.2 3( 
Se 8, 999. 5 7, 615.7 1, 383.8 4, 297.1 4,117.7 179.4 16, 999. 1 14, 523.0 2,476.1 
we 0 EET SS ee 1, 356.1 1, 233. 2 122.9 672.1 658. 4 13.8 2, 507.6 2, 318.0 189.6 If 
M Ea a 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082.9 7, 710.7 7, 163.5 547.2 34. 338. 6 25, 660. 2 8, 678.3 P 
in sin can ww ennbenen 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 537.9 515.0 23.0 2, 256.3 1, 795.9 460.4 ti 
ee 3, 185.2 2, 412.2 773. 0 }. 1,472.4 1, 337.3 135.0 6, 321.1 4, 605. 0 1,716.1 
SE aa aS 697.6 586.0 111.5 197.5 180.7 16.8 1, 304.8 1, 053. 3 21.6 
A a aa 1, 489. 1 1,349 4 139. 6 795. 5 768.7 26.8 2, 915.9 2, 684.4 215 
New Jersey (2 districts) ...............-.... 20, 841.7 18, 608. 2 2, 333.6 10, 259. 5 9, 676.4 583.1 38, 683. 5 34, 659.7 4,023.9 J 
New EEE 591.5 547.4 44.1 289.0 284. 0 5.0 1, 005. 8 1,028.0 67.8 ti 
New York (6 districts)__........_........... 136.414.3 | 109, 763.0 26, 651.3 66, 723. 5 57, 464.6 0, 258.9 | 250,608.7 | 210,443.8 40, 164.9 
a 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 3, 188. 5 3, 054.3 134.3 12, 437.4 11, 192.2 1,246.3 y 
a ae 508.9 445.6 63.3 271.7 260. 8 10.9 1, 056.9 872.8 184.1 
SS” eee 39, 975.0 35, 265.0 4,710.0 17, 138.4 16, 165.3 973.0 73, 728.9 65, 792. 4 7,996.5 tT 
fn eincone 5, 643. 6 5, 049.0 594.5 2, 731.9 2, 612.0 119.9 10, 532. 8 9, 444.7 1,088.1 
a ALA ALT 3,607.6 | 3,304.2 393.3] 11,8753] 1,821.3 54.1] 6,975.5| 6,319.5 655.9 d 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)... _.............- 57. 629.1 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 25, 459.7 23, 989. 1 1, 470.6 106, 544. 1 95, 516.0 11, 028.0 
ee ec cucaenne 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33.2 1,711.9 1, 677.1 34.8 7, 306. 2 6, 989. 8 316.3 d 
South Carolina_........_.._- EE ee 2, 760. 9 2, 574.4 186. 5 1, 272. 5 1, 215.4 57.0 5, 080.0 4,723.1 356.9 
NE re 550.9 542.3 8.6 288.7 287.3 1.4 1, 057.8 1, 022. 4 35.4 e 
SE ae 5, 219. 6 4, 552.8 666. 8 2, 454.9 2, 388. 0 66.9 9,778 0 &, 711.2 1, 066.8 \ 
SS 13, 830. 5 12, 370.5 1, 460.0 6, 920.7 6,351.4 569. 3 25, 630.0 22, 994.8 2, 635.1 
| aS 1, 362.7 1, 230. 4 132.3 640.0 632.0 7.9 2, 545.7 2, 325. 4 220.3 f 
ES ae 955. 3 849.7 105.7 466 4 449. 1 17.3 1, 806. 9 1, 636. 3 170.5 
ST 5. 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 2, 751. 2 2, 637.7 113 5 10, 362 8 9, 146.0 1, 216.8 f 
Washington (including Alaska)_.......___. 7. 354.6 6, 015.3 1, 339.3 3, 388. 4 3, 211.5 177.0 14, 599. 7 11, 332.4 3, 267.3 ’ 
RE Es a 5, 107.5 4, 583. 6 523.9 2, 203. 2 2, 187.8 105. 4 9, 450.6 8. 601.4 $49.2 | 
ESA 11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 5, 720. 4 5, 524.9 195. 5 22, 371.6 20, 522.8 1,448.8 
ecto tsacnssonedencocesone 563.9 474.9 89.1 266. G 256.7 9.4 1, 123.4 907. 5 216.0 
{ 
1 These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- *“Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on ie by 
rants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly dif- for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable 
ferent from the tax figures shown in table 5, which are based on Daily Treas- employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after « 
ury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds Dae part of 
made in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States the period to which these figures apply, employers were not able to claim these 
and covered into the U.S. Treasury. An amount received by a particular credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet 
— soap Ae es ene oat paid with respect to employment been certified by the Social Security Board. 
thin the State in which that district is located. . 
?“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ae 
Wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, pay- counts and Deposits. 
able by both employer and employee. 
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fourth installment of taxes payable on pay rolls for 
1937. The relative decline in collections during 
December results from the fact that the fourth in- 
stallment of the tax on 1937 pay rolls was due 
October 31. Taxes under title IX on 1938 pay 
rolls were not due and payable until January 31, 
1939. Combined tax collections under both titles 
VIII and 1X during December, as may be seen in 
the first three columns of table 5, amounted to 0.4 
percent of total Treasury receipts. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, in connection 
with its administration of titles VIII and IX, 
recently held in a specific case that a horti- 
cultural society which was organized and incor- 
porated by a special act of a State legislature is not 
an instrumentality of that State within the mean- 
ing of titles VIII and IX and that the society and 
its employees are subject to the taxes imposed 
under those titles.' In another recent decision, 
the Bureau ruled that real estate salesmen em- 
ployed by an investment company are not employ- 
ees of that company.’ It also has held that 
“bonding agents,’’ who execute appearance bonds 
in various courts and collect premiums on behalf 
of a bonding company, are not employees of that 
company within the meaning of titles VIII and 
IX A Treasury Decision was issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on November 
30 which amends Regulations 90, promulgated in 
1936, which relates to the tax on employers under 
title IX.‘ 

The 1940 Budget, submitted to Congress on 
January 5, contains estimates of tax receipts under 
title VIII and under title [IX for both the fiscal 
years 1938-39 and 1939-40. It is estimated that 
receipts under title VIII will total $519.5 million 
during the current fiscal year and $597.8 million 
during the next fiscal year. Comparison of these 
estimates with the actual receipts of $514.3 million 
under title VIII during the fiscal year 1937-38 
should take account of the fact that receipts during 
that year did not represent a full year’s liability. 
The shift from a monthly to a quarterly basis of 
payment, effective in January 1938, had the effect 
of postponing until 1938-39 the receipt of taxes for 
April and May 1938. When this fact is taken into 
account, it is apparent that the estimated amount 
of title VIII collections in 1938-39 is somewhat 


‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-52, 8. S. T. 347. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-51, 8. 8. T. 346. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-50, 8. 8. T. 345. 
‘Internal Revenue Bulletin, T. D. 4876. 
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below that for 1937-38. The larger estimate for 
1939-40, as contrasted with that for 1938-39, may 
be attributed in considerable measure to the 
50-percent increase in title VIII tax rates effective 
January 1, 1940. 

The Budget estimates for receipts under title IX 
are $91 million for the fiscal year 1938-39 and $89 
million for 1939-40. These estimates may be com- 
pared with actual receipts of $90 million in 1937-38. 
Two offsetting factors must be considered in & 
comparison of estimated receipts for 1938-39 and . 
actual receipts for 1937-38. Receipts during 1938- 
39 will be based partly on a 2-percent tax rate and 
partly on a 3-percent rate, while those for 1937-38 
were based partly on a 1-percent rate and partly 
on a 2-percent rate. On the other hand, there will 
be fewer employers who do not qualify for the 
90-percent tax credit in 1938-39, as compared with 
the previous fiscal year. All tax liabilities during 
the year 1939-40 will be collected at the rate of 3 
percent. The removal of railroad employment 
from the coverage of title IX, effective July 1, 
1939, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, will tend 
to offset this factor of increase. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


Financial operations of the old-age insurance 
program during the calendar years 1937 and 1938 
are shown in table 3. On December 1 an unex- 
pended balance of $300 million was available for 
transfer to the old-age reserve account during the 
remainder of the current fiscal year. During 
December an additional $32 million was trans- 
ferred from the appropriation to the account. 
Total transfers during the calendar year 1938 
amounted to $343 million. The entire amount 
transferred in December was invested in 3-percent 
special Treasury notes, increasing total Govern- 
ment securities held by the reserve account to 
$862.3 million at the end of the month. During the 
calendar year 1938 aggregate acquisitions of spe- 
cial Treasury notes by the reserve account were 
$349.2 million. In addition to the investment 
assets, an uninvested portion of approximately 
$1.3 million remained with the disbursing officer 
at the end of the month. 

Under title II of the Social Security Act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is required to include 
in his annual report the actuarial status of the old- 
age reserve account. In accordance with this 
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provision, the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1937-38 includes a 
valuation balance sheet for the account as of 
June 30, 1938. “Actuarial status” is interpreted 


in the report to mean a comparison of future. 


benefit payments with funds on hand plus the 
future income of the account. The report in- 
cludes in the future income of the account, for 
valuation purposes, assumed annual appropria- 
tions equal to annual tax receipts under title VIII 
less an administrative expense allowance of $1 
per year per covered individual. 

The valuation balance sheet presented in the 
report indicates that the discounted present value 
of all future benefit payments was $86,186 million 
on June 30. Against this were assets totaling 
$77,038 million, including the $777 million balance 
in the old-age reserve account and the discounted 
present value of all future tax collections (less ad- 
ministrative expenses) of $76,261 million. 

These estimates are based upon data tabulated 
from wage records of the Social Security Board 
and upon certain valuation assumptions. Among 
these assumptions are 34 million insured lives; 
a specified frequency distribution of these lives 
by age and sex; an average annual taxable wage 





for the insured membership of approximately 
$867; an ultimate level of regular membership of 
about 38 million lives; mortality as indicated jp 
the United States Life Tables for White Male 
and for White Females, 1930; and an average age 
of retirement of about 66 years. The report 
points out that some of these assumptions ar 
necessarily arbitrary because the system has not 
been in operation long enough to furnish adequate 
experience. On the basis of the valuation assump. 
tions used, the figures cited above indicate that 
the total annual cost of the system as determined 
on an actuarial reserve basis exceeds annual tax 
receipts under title VIII by annual amounts 
equivalent to about 0.64 percent of the aggregate 
annual earnings taxable under title VIII. The 
report points out, however, that the estimated 
discrepancy of about 12 percent between future 
costs and future income may be well within the 
margin of error in the estimates, in view of the 
extremely arbitrary character of some of the as- 
sumptions and the fact that they apply to the 
distant future. Several more years of operation, 
according to the report, will make possible much 
more accurate estimates of the relationship 
between benefits and title VIII taxes. 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-December 1938 












































Transfers 3-percent Deposits with Cash with 
Appropriation from & Interest re- . 
ppro- . special Treas-| disbursing of- | Benefit pay- | dis’ 
Year and month b Sewanee priation to a ae ury notes | ficer for benefit ments ofew chal 
o o account acquired payments of month 
| 

$265, 000,000.00 | $45,000,000 |............_.. 4. S'S _ ae $0. 00 90.0 
220, 000. 000. 00 45, 100, 000 |_.__- ebioeee 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 00 100, 000. 00 
174, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 000 |_.._- PEE PO Caco cccuctihous 00 100, 000. 00 

129, 900, 000. 00 | ae <1 | Saeeerrgae 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
84, 900, 000. 00 45, 000,000 |......- apes he eer 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
39, 900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | ? $2, 261, 810. 97 {7 eee | 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 () 41,000,000 | 41,061, 810. 97 46,357.05 | 1,088, 484.57 
458, 000, 000. 00 sd ee 7 | eae eee 108, 080, 84 980, 403. 73 
417, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 |.._.- ‘ a <  ) % eae 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
376, 000, 000. 00 41,000,000 |...-.....-.. el aaa 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
335, 000, 000. 00 41,000,000 |...__- we "(> eee 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
294, 000, 000. 00 43, 000, 000 |...-..__. 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145, 335.32 
-eee---------| 251,000,000. 00 41, 000, 000 |. PE EEE 581, 004.99 | 1, 564, 330.33 
a ; 210, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 |- 41,000,000 }.....-..........] 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
March 169, 000, 000. 00 43, 000, 000 |- 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2, 225, 981.74 
foes. 126, 000, 000. 00 10, 800, 000 |. 10, 800, 000 3—23. 35 841,022.47 | 1,384, 936.9 
Sa ee 2, 200, 000 |... : 0 | 32,199,921. 36 823, 297.05 | 2,761, 560.23 
rain Sinden coocesnanceccmibecds 113, 000, 101. 99 0] 15, 412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3— 56. 56 830, 883.47 | 1, 930, 620.20 
SU 473, 012, 391. 44 38, 000, 000 |... 38, 000, 000 3— 134.05 779, 513.08 | 1, 150,973.07 
ae See 435, 012, 525. 49 38, 000, 000 |. 33, 000,000 | 2 4, 990, 733. 27 826, 495.23 | 5, 324,211.11 
SER A a a 397, 012, 792. 22 33, 000, 000 |__- 33, 000, 000 3— 546. 86 853, 254.97 | 4,470, 400.28 
SESS ae ea ae 364, 013, 339. 08 32, 000, 000 |__- 32, 000, 000 3—81.65 | 1,073,917.60 | 3,306, 410.08 
NR nc wink nbempadmmiinn 332, 013, 420. 73 32, 000, 000 _...| 32,000,000 3—215. 23 | 1,023,045.32 | 2,373, 140.4 
ree nse AEE 300, 013, 635. 96 32, 000, 000 es 32, 000, 000 3—218.86 | 1,077, 369.15 | 1,205, 561.47 
Cumulative to Dec. 31.................-- 268, 013, 854.82 | 857,000,000 | 17, 674,043.86 | 862,300,000 | 12, 360, 189. 04 |11, 064,627.57 | 1, 205, 561.47 





1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department. $265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account 
for the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 
million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 below for explanation of 


ditions to Se. 
4 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was 
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held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was trans 
ferred to the disbursing officer. 

4 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
and transferred to the appropriations. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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Certain estimates and recommendations regard- 
ing reserve-account operations during the coming 
fiscal year are included in the Budget message. As 
indicated above, it is estimated that title VIII 
tax collections during 1939-40 will amount to 
$597.8 million. It is recommended that the ap- 
propriation to the reserve account for the same 
fiscal year be $600 million. Transfers from the 

propriation to the old-age reserve account 
during 1939-40 are estimated at $570 million. 
The other $30 million, as pointed out above, will 
be made available for the year 1938-39. If, in 
fact, tax receipts are as estimated here and if the 
recommendations as to the appropriation are fol- 
lowed, total title VIII receipts for the first 4 
fiscal years of operation ending June 30, 1940, will 
be $1,826 million, while both cumulative appro- 
priations and cumulative transfers through the 
same date will amount to $1,725 million. The dif- 
ference between these two figures reflects approxi- 
mately the amounts estimated for administrative 
expenses. It is estimated in the Budget message 
that interest on the investments of the account 
will be $44 million in 1939-40. Benefit payments 
under the present provisions of title II are esti- 
mated at $35 million for the same period. This will 
leave a balance available for investment during 
1939-40 of $579 million. On the basis of these esti- 
mates and recommendations, the Budget indicates 
that Government securities amounting to $1,751 
million will be held by the old-age reserve account 
on June 30, 1940. 

In its report to the President, the Board recom- 
mended modification and expansion of the benefits 
now provided under title Il which would have the 
effect of substantially increasing benefit payments 
during the early years. Adoption of these recom- 
mendations would result in a much smaller reserve 
under present tax provisions than would be the 
case under existing benefit provisions and in a sub- 
stantial reduction of the interest income of the 
reserve. The Board expressed the opinion that the 
deficiency resulting from the reduced interest in- 
come should be met out of taxes other than pay- 
roll taxes, preferably from taxes levied according 
to ability to pay. The Board recommended that 
such other taxes should not be substituted for any 
part of the pay-roll taxes now specified in title VIII 
but that such other taxes should be used only when 
current benefit payments exceed title VIII receipts 
plus interest from the reserve. 
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The Advisory Council included in its report a 
number of recommendations concerning the fi- 
nancing of the program, in addition to its recom- 
mendations on benefits and coverage under the 
old-age insurance program. The report states it 
to be the belief of the Council that the ultimate an- 
nual cost of the benefit program proposed by it 
should not exceed that involved in the present pro- 
visions of title II, although the volume of benefit 
payments would be increased in the early years. 
The recommendations on changes in financing the 
program are made on the assumption that the 
benefit and coverage recommendations will be put 
into effect. The Council proposes that the Federal 
Government participate directly in financing the 
old-age insurance program, through contributions 
derived from sources other than pay-roll taxes, 
and that the eventual cost of the plan be distrib- 
uted approximately equally among employers, 
employees, and the Government. Thorough study 
as further information is available is recommended 
with regard to the important problem of the timing 
of the Government contributions. 

In view of the recommendations that benefit 
payments be increased in the early years and that 
the Government participate in financing the plan, 
the Council believes that the size of the old-age 
reserve will be much smaller than contemplated 
under the present act. It points out that it is 
unnecessary to maintain a full invested reserve 
provided that definite provision is made for govern- 
mental participation in financing the program. 
As a result, the only invested fund that it recom- 
mends is a reasonable contingency fund to insure 
the ready payment of benefits and to avoid abrupt 
changes in tax and contribution rates. 

The report of the Council recommends that 
consideration of change in the tax schedule under 
title VIII be postponed until after the rates of 1% 
percent each on employers and employees, now 
scheduled under the Social Security Act for 1940, 
go into effect. This recommendation is based on 
the facts that it has proposed larger benefits for 
the early years than previously contemplated, 
and also that information is too fragmentary to 
make possible exact cost estimates for 1940. With 
respect to the tax increases provided in title VIII 
after 1942, it recommends that further study be 
made after more information is available. 

Other financial recommendations which deal 
with the technical handling of the fund are made 
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in the Council’s report. In the first place, it 
recommends that Treasury reports should an- 
nually estimate the amounts of future benefit 
payments and tax receipts. A second recommen- 
dation is that the reserve fund be made a trust 
fund with designated trustees acting on behalf of 
the beneficiaries, and that this fund be dedicated 
exclusively to benefit payments and, in a restrict- 
ed amount, to administrative costs. Still another 
recommendation is that the net amount of title 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Dec. 31, 1938 


VIII tax collections be credited automatically to 
this fund through permanent appropriation, It jg 
also recommended that this fund be invested jp 
securities of the Federal Government as at present, 
In an appendix to the report, the Council repeats 
its statement previously made that “The mem. 
bers of the Council, regardless of differing views 
on other aspects of the financing of old-age ingyp. 
ance, are of the opinion that the present provisions 
regarding the investment of the moneys in the 



























































Con- Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
tribu- 
anton Balan C b 
State rst col-| Balance as of ontribu- Withdraw- 
lectible | June 30, 1937} Contribu- Interest | Withdraw-| Balance as of| _ tions de- | Interest cred- als July | Balance as of 
on pay tions de- credited als 2 June 30, 1938 posited July | ited July 1 1-Dee. 31 Dee. 31 
rolls posited ’ 1-Dec. 31, |Dec. 31, 1938? 1938 ec. 31, 1938 
for '— 1938 
SEES a $313,602,561.52)$748,8 13,895.53) $15, 172, 022. 11/$195, 720, 000) $881.868,479.16/$403,622, 256.91) $11, 987, 500. 01) $212, 580, 000) $1,084,898, 236. 08 
4,911, 753.12} 6, 627, 909. 79 184, 428.43} 4,250,000) 7, 474,091.34) 3, 694, 263. 40 84,813.73) 4,000, 000 7, 253, 168. 47 
Bea TE 498, 958. ees 502, 581. 50 360, 496. 91 i) PRESS 870, 971. 37 
930, 784.65 1,815, 356. 24 39,169.71) 1,200,000} 1, 585,310.60} 1, 000, 000. 00 21, 039. 89 870, 000 1, 736, 380, 49 
ian ea 575, 206. 47 40, 550. 14)............| 3,615, 756.61] 1, 534, 180. 60 ty | eae 5, 204, 648. 19 
27, 999, 344. 34) 63, 495,000.00) 1, 470,081.18} 12, 200,000) 80, 674, 425. 52) 37, 156,628.64] 1, 144,700.17] 14,020,000} 104, 955, 754.33 
2, 309,943.41) 4,035, 587.4 109, 492. 72)_..........- 6, 455, 023. 55} 2, 387, 691. 57 ae 8, 937, 680.20 
8, 446, 814. 60} 12, 153, 000. 00 308, 356.68) 8, 250,000) 12, 658,171.28) 7, 380, 000.00 168, 958.39; 4,350,000) 15, 857, 129.67 
TE PERMELTE RTS: 2, 801, 683. 16 21, 716.99)............| 2,823,400.15] 1,038, 631. 31 i ae: 3, 903, 647.06 
3, 528,047.77| 5, 177,939. 64 141, 647. 08 825, 000} 8,022, 634.49) 3, 140, 744. 60 113, 618. 78 850, 000 10, 426, 997.87 
oa 6, 995, 820. 77 ene, 7, 053, 527.95) 2,615, 000. 00 | ee 9, 772, 338.4 
oe eee 10, 767, 192. 82 91, 905. 17) _......._...| 10, 859,097.99) 3, 750, 000. 00  y 5 ae 14, 767, 343. 37 
orks aad 148, 537. 76 16, 078. 28} ___ 983, 696. 49 tS” Rear 3, 181, 274. 15 
904, 010.47) 1, 596, 933. 38) 44, 153.01 987, 948. 81 36, 276. 93 ’ 3, 019, 322. 60 
ah tic _.| 84, 314, 013. 81 464, 422. 54 31, 655, 000.00} 1, 266, 625. 28)............] 117, 700, 061.6 
14, 058, 452. 89] 15, 135, 803. 50 544, 966. 71 9, 129, 115. 87 296, 012. 69 22, 664, 351. 66 
2, 756, 610. 16} 7, 000,000. 00 163, 112. 59 3, 800, 000. 00 128, 389. 77 11, 098, 112 53 
nats aS -o-e--| 7, 19%. 302. 08 78, 795. 43}... 2, 848, 222. 02 108, 490. 21]... 10, 157, 787. 74 
2, 510, 459. 81} 10, 682, 000. 00 219, 047. 99)... 5, 050, 000. 00 196, 349. 96 18, 657, 877.78 
3, 824, 169.43) 7, 475, 000. 00) 176,949.09} 1, 4, 525, 000. 00 135, 030.37) 2,525,000) 11, 861, 148.89 
1, 860, 889.88] 3, 050, 000. 00 72,428.21) 2, 1, 965, 000. 00 28,114.66) 1, 875, 000 2, 401, 432. 75 
3, 016,919. 51) 9, 890, 000. 00 181, 963.59} 6,300,000) 6,698, 883. 10) 5, 890, 000. 00 98, 147.60} 4, 200, 000 8, 397, 030. 70 
18, 899, 145. 19} 39, 300, 000. 00 888, 931.07] 15,000,000} 44, 058,074. 25] 19, 100, 000. 00 581, 240.80 13,000,000} 50, 739, 317.08 
13, 131, 614. 88] 47, 986, 260. 15 i 3 ee 62, 033, 523. 14) 14, 474, 450. 80 586, 345.48) 41,500,000) 35, 504, 310.43 
4, 729, 739. 48} 11, 700, 000. 00 231, 688.86] 6, 500,000] 11, 161.419. 34) 7, 000, 000. 00 159, 228.32} 3,000,000) 15, 320, 047.66 
1, 146, 582.13} 2, 107, 596. 67 53, 114. 26 650,000) 2, 657, 293.06] 1, 214, 000. 00 34, 903.05} 1, 000, 000 2, 908, 196. 11 
EER 24, 094, 668. 20 148, 029. 36]_........._.| 24, 242, 697. 54] 9, 200, 000. 00 362, 509.93]..........._] 33, 895, 206. 9 
22 Fe 3, 050, 697. 20 33, 037. 21)............] 3,083, 734.41] 1, 450, 000. 00 | eae 4, 582, 015. 14 
PAP RIED AED 4, 801, 135. 90 37, $23. 51)_...........| 4,838,959.41] 1, 964, 000. 00 \ - ae 6, 876, 912.4 
REST A 1, 028, 946. 31 tae 1, 041, 030. 87 458, 591. 99 |.  \ eae 1, 515, 333. 65 
2, 300, 138. 55} 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463.48} 2,070,000) 3, 371,473.46) 1, 373, 659.97 42, 162.89} 1, 070, 000 3, 717, 206.32 
16, 635, 414. 88} 27, 176, 000. 00  ) Fs 44, 533, 936. 83] 21, 248, 000. 00 EE 66, 458, 603. 23 
654, 159. 04 975, 000. 00 + STs 1, 657, 860. 92 750, 000. 00 25, 987. 24| 50, 000 2, 383, 848. 16 
56, 663, 174. 64| 90, 800,000.00} 2, 184, 506.42) 50, 000, 000| 99, 647, 681. 06) 73, 620,000.00] 1, 444, 289.43) 38,000,000) 136, 711, 950.4 
5, 552, 855.72] 8, 255, 000. 00 206, 067.64) 5,575,000) 8, 438,923.36] 5, 861, 000. 00 192,315.94) 3,950,000} 10, 452, 230.90 
i ee _..-| 1, 263, 116. 11 13, 135. 64)_...........] 1, 276, 251. 75 540, 141.73 et See 1, 835, 377.38 
17, 119, 822. 46) 52, 102, 364.27} 1, 173, 458. 70}_.......___- 70, 395, 645. 43) 25, 293, 245.81} 1,019, 333.40)... 96, 708, 224. 4 
3, 527,980. 14) 6, 089, 000. 00 | . Seah 9, 764, 591.86) 3, 215,090. 00 139. 544. 70 255,000} 12, 804, 156. 3 
3, 351, 296. 64 5, 184, 881. 46 119, 389.84) 4,000,000) 4, 655, 547.94) 3, 217, 491.19 62, 676.90} 2. 100, N00 5, 835, 736.03 
38, 004, 190. 67} 65, 522,000.00] 1, 527, 735.83] 38, 500,000) 66, 553.926. 50] 36, 002, 000. 00 783, 961.20, 35,000,000! 68, 339, 887.70 
4, 505, 597.43) 7, 207, 179. 25 , 046.86) 6,800,000} 5,067,823. 54) 4, 254, 280. 54 67, 578.77| 2, 550,000 6, 839, 682. 85 
2, 517, 695.89} 3, 525, 000. 00 i. ere 6, 145, 796.97) 2,050, 000. 00 84, 716. 75 600, 000 7, 680, 513.72 
473, 387. 73 870, 000. 00) i ac RSE 1, 347, 040. 50 570, 000. 00 _ 2 eee 1, 957. 977.43 
3, 818, 051. 16] 6, 620, 000. 00 158, 400.99] 3,500,000} 7,096, 452.15] 3, 890,000. 00 89, 418.00) 2, 900, 000 8, 145, 870. 15 
10, 658, 749. 45) 18, 810, 000. 00 462,744.10) 4, 200,000) 25,731, 493. 55) 10, 820, 000. 00 854,755.96) 5,400,000} 31, 506, 249.51 
1, 122, 597.42) 2, 199,000.00 48,291.01} 1,725,000) 1, 635, 888.43) 1, 290, 000. 00 23, 593. 31 755, 000 2, 144, 481 74 
, 644.80) 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81 575,009} 1, 388, 645. 04 722, 705. 53 19, 538. 38 250, 000 1, 880, 888. 95 
4, 321, 153.45) 7, 475, 000. 00 183, 336.92 2,950,000} 9,029, 490.37| 4,775, 000. 00 118,255.18} 2,750,000} 11, 173, 445.88 
Te pC _S ) eee 13, 110. 347.04} 5, 000, 000. 00 102, 181. 67) .....<0s--- _| 18, 302, 498.71 
3, 612, 222. 38} 10,078, 000. 00 176,815.21] 8, 600,000) 5, 247,037.59) 4, 598, 000. 00 62, 027.05} 3, 610, 000 6, 317, 064.04 
23, 258, 176. 35| 15, 408, 155. 72 709, 282.27; 6,100,000) 33, 273,614. 34) 8, 192, 099. 13 430,019.78} 4,850,000] 37, 045, 703. 25 
ORS 1, 632, 467. 75 17, 769. 54)............] 1,650, 237.29} 705, 000. 00 6 O0G Wie divans 2, 380, 162. 45 





1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the 
following States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, 
California, Kentucky, Louisiana. Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 
Sy ea contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 


1 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, 
which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date 
3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Depart 
ment, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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old-age reserve account do not involve any misuse 
of these moneys or endanger the safety of these 


funds.” 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

The status of the unemployment trust fund as 
of December 31, 1938, is shown in table 4. This 
table shows, for each State, the amount of con- 
tributions deposited in the unemployment trust 
fund, the amount of interest credited, withdrawals, 
and the resulting balance to the credit of each 
State. Total deposits by States in the fund dur- 
ing December amounted to $33.3 million. During 
the same period, withdrawals from the fund by 
States for the payment of benefits totaled $20.1 
million. The total balance in the fund increased 
about $19.5 million during December. According 
to the Daily Treasury Statement, investment 
holdings increased $32 million during the month, 
causing total holdings of Government obligations 
by the trust fund to rise to $1,064 million as of 
the end of December. The remainder of the fund 
was held in the form of an unexpended balance 
in the disbursing account. 

During the calendar year 1938 total receipts of 
the fund, including deposits by States and interest 
on investments, were $838.7 million as compared 
with withdrawals of $404.0 million. This excess 
of receipts over withdrawals led to a net addition 
of $439.3 million to the certificates of indebtedness 
held by the fund during the year. In interpreting 
the relationship between income and withdrawals, 
it must be remembered that 20 States had not yet 
made their first withdrawal from the fund by the 
end of 1938. In addition, six States made their 
first withdrawal during the latter half of the year. 

The 1940 Budget estimate for deposits by States 
is $748.9 million; interest on investments is esti- 
mated at $32.3 million, resulting in a total income 
for the fund of $781 million. The estimate of 
withdrawals by States is $500 million. These fig- 
ures pertain only to the State accounts and are 
exclusive of the railroad unemployment insurance 
account in the fund. The projected transfer of 
$69 million from the State unemployment compen- 
sation accounts in the fund to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account will further reduce 
the balance available for investment on behalf of 
the State accounts; this transfer will be made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The Budget mes- 
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sage indicates that the residual sum available for 
investment during the fiscal year 1939-40 will be 
$212 million, and that Government securities held 
for the State accounts in the fund at the end of that 
fiscal year will be $1,421 million. 


Social Security Issues and Total Governmental 
Debt 


Monthly changes in the volume of social security 
issues and in the public debt appear in table 5. 
During December the old-age reserve account and 
unemployment trust fund acquired additional 
Government obligations totaling $64 million, all 
of which were special issues. During the same 
period the public debt, exclusive of social security 
issues, increased $760 million. During the cal- 
endar year 1938, acquisitions of Government ob- 
ligations by the two social security funds amounted 
to $788 million, whereas the public debt, exclusive 
of social security issues, increased $1,360 million. 

On December 15 the Treasury sold publicly for 
cash subscription two new series of Government 
obligations totaling approximately $700 million. 
One series consisted of 22-27 year 2%-percent 
Treasury bonds maturing in 1960-65, of which the 
offering was approximately $400 million. The 
other series were 5-year 1-percent Treasury notes 
maturing in 1943, the offering of which totaled 
about $300 million. At the same time, the holders 
of 1%-percent Treasury notes maturing March 15, 
1939, were offered the privilege of exchanging such 
maturing notes for additional amounts of either 
the Treasury bonds or the Treasury notes offered 
for cash subscription, or for a new series of 9-year 
2-percent Treasury bonds maturing in 1947. 
These December 15 financing operations are re- 
flected in the public-debt data for December, 
shown in table 5. 


Federal Grants to States 


Grants to States authorized and certified by the 
Social Security Board through January are shown 
in tables 7 and 8. The method of allocating 
grants among the States for the programs admin- 
istered by the Social Security Board was one of 
the subjects discussed in the report submitted by 
the Board to the President. In this report the 
Board indicated its belief that it is essential to 
modify the present system of uniform percentage 
grants to States in such a way that the percentage 
of the total cost of the program in each State 








































which would be met through a Federal grant would __ sponsibility for determining the relative economic 
vary in accordance with the relative economic capacity of the various States, upon the basis of 
capacity of the State. The present system of uni- which varying percentages of Federal grant 
form percentage grants, according to the report, | would be computed. Table 
results at best in an unnecessarily large amount of The report of the Board recommended that the 

money flowing in and out of the Federal Treasury formula for grants to States for aid to dependent 

and, at worst, in increasing the inequalities which children be modified so as to conform with the | —— 
now exist in the relative economic capacities of the  50-percent matching formula now provided for the 
States. It is recommended, however, that the other two public-assistance programs. The recom. 
proposed system of variable grants should be  mendation was also included that the formula for 
accompanied by a minimum and maximum limita- grants for State administrative expenses unde 
tion to the percentage of total costs in a State titles I and X be amended in such a way that the 
which would be met by the Federal grant. The Federal grants would reimburse the States for 50 
desirability of establishing an interdepartmental percent of the necessary cost of administration, 
agency, composed of departments collecting and The Special Senate Committee to Investigate 
analyzing economic data, was indicated, with the | Unemployment and Relief has also been studying 
suggestion that such an agency be assigned re- _ the general problems involved in developing a for. 
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Alabam 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Table 5.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, expend- — 
Colorad 

Connec 



























































































































































itures, and debt for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by months, 
October 1937-December 1938 Delaw? 
{In millions of dollars] Distric 
Floride 
Receipts of the Fed- | Expenditures 2 of the Federal Amount of and changes in public debt . 
eral Government Government Hawai! 
Idaho. 
Iinois 
Under the So- Indian 
cial ie Amount‘of public debt ey @ (-) i 8. 
c Kentu 
Excess n Louisi 
receipts} Gen- | Sani Maine 
} Social se- Social se- 
Fiscal year and Total, —— (+) or a curity issues curity issues 
month all et ok for— for— Mary 
the Grants pendi- | bal- Masse 
sources All Trans-} All 
Social) other | Total) _ to | tersto| other | tures | ance Exclu- Exclu- Michi 
States fod (-) ive of { Minn 
curity endet- -age sive 0 , sive 0 ‘ Missi 
re- Total | social Un- | Total | social Un- 
Act! minis- serve ity Old- ity Old- Misso 
trative security age em- security age em- Mont 
x ac- issues reserve ploy- issues ploy- Nebr: 
~, | count . ment oe | ment ~ 
pense ac- | trust ac- Neva 
count fund count fund New 
New 
New 
Total, 1935-36___| $4, 116]__..._- $4, 116] $8, 666 a $8, 638] —$4, 550) +$840) $33, 79 $33, 700). .----| $19]-+$5, 078)+$5, 059).......| +$19 Nort 
Se ES eS ee eee = Nort 
Total, 1936-37._.| 5,294 $252) 5,042) 8, 442 183 $265) 7,994) —3,149) —128) 36, 425| 35, 846 $267| 312 2, 646) +2, 086) +$267) +28 Ohio 
a SS es ee ee ees eo ee eee Okla 
Total, 1937-38.._} 6, 242 604) 5,638) 7,626 291 387} 6,948) —1,384) —338/ 37,165) 35, 631 662 72 +740 —215) +395) +50 Oreg 
= > Ss Se es es ee a eee eee Pent 
1 Rho 
a 333 52 281 606 40 41 525 —273| —184| 36,956) 36,029) 431 496 +8! 2 +4] +3 
November.._.......--- 327 36 291 494 31 41 422} —167 —68} 37,094) 36,043 472) 574 +138 +19} +41) +28 Sout 
December. ...........- 866 69 796 678 13 43 622 +188} +365 7,279) 36, 141 513 625 +185) +92 +41; +61 Sout 
j Ten: 
1938 Tex 
ae 335 57 278 533 45 4) 447 —198 —23) 37,453) 36, 250 554 6AG +174 +109 +41, +2 Utal 
=e 349 80 269 515 18 4) 456} —166) +25) 37,633) 36,304 595! 7% +180 +54) +41 +8 Vert 
sR 959 3 956 748 9 3 696 +211; +166) 37,556) 36,176 636 744 -77 —128 +41) +10 Virg 
SS 273 33 240 642 3? 11 599 —369| —451| 37,510) 36, 122} 647 741 — 46 —h +1) -3 Was 
SEE ae eee $75 105 270 568 22 2 544 —193} —122) 37,422) 35,949 647 826 — 8s —173 0| +8 Wes 
ee 774 5 769 930 24 0 906} —156) —351| 37,165) 35, 631 662| 872} —257| —318| +15) +@ we 
Total, 1938-39 to : 
ht aes 2, 927 280} 2,647; 4,504 172 205} 4,126) —1,577| +868] 39,427| 37,501 862| 1,064) +2, 262) +1,870) +200) +18 ~ 
—_— — 1 
| SEE 311 31 230 762 40 38 684; —451} —100| 37,191] 35,619 700] 87. +26 —12} +38 0 Fe 
| SES 487 106} 381 683 32 38} 613) —196| +144] 37,593] 35,906] 7331 954] +402] +287| +33, +8 tun 
September............- 711 3 708 751 10 33 708 —40| +719) 38,393) 36,677 766| 950) +800) +771} +33) <4 wit 
October. _.........-.- 332 34 298 769 49 32 688; —437| —409| 38,423) 36, 689 798} 936 +30 +12} +32) .-M4 am 
November.._.......... 382 103} 279) 677 28 32] 617| —295| —122| 38,603) 36,741 $30] 1,032} +180) +52) +321 +0 an 
December... ........-- 704 3 701 862 14 32 816} —158| +636) 39,427) 37, 501 862| 1,064 +824) +760) +32) +32 tar 
Bo 
1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and LX of the Social Security Act. 2 Exclusive of public debt retirement. on the basis of “checks paid,” = 
These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are differ- i. e., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Be 
ent from the tax collections in table 2 which are based on warrants covered ; ts, the 
by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statemen 
B 
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mula for allocating grants among the States. The 
report of this Committee was released on January 


14. The majority of the Committee recommended 
that the Federal grant for the public-assistance 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1937-38 and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Dec. 31, 1938! 


[In thousands of dollars] 























Fiscal year 1938-39 to Dec. 31, 1938 
Treasury 
. Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
Fiscal year t 
State 1937-38, men 
total 
grants Rb g 
gran nemploy- 
: Aid to ment com-| Maternal | Services | Cnid- | Public- 
Old-Age | denendent | ,,Ald t0. | pensation | 224 child- for welfare | health 
assistance | “children | the blind — ne 2 Se, services*| work ¢ 
Total, all participating States_| $274, 956.9 | $160,958.3 | $104, 007.4 $15, 403. 6 $2, 603.7 | $30, 700.8 $2, 032. 7 $1, 735.8 | $1,000.3 | $3, 474.0 
2, 599.9 1, 325. 4 483.5 205. 9 13.9 379. 6 53.2 38.9 33.2 117.0 
252.8 140. 1 82.1 5 (5) 19.8 13.8 2.4 4.0 17.9 
1,417.3 1, 033. 9 602. 8 161.8 23.2 156. 4 35.9 12.1 14.3 27.4 
1, 804.9 831.1 373.6 75.2 11.0 205. 8 50.8 56.1 15.5 43.0 
25, 545. 7 14, 369.6 10, 998. 6 830. 3 549.8 1, 741.6 40.4 54.9 20.0 133.8 
6, 494. 2 3, 745.7 3, 174.2 9 53.0 184. 15.3 26.4 14.0 21.1 
3, 845.4 2, 082.7 1, 237. 1 (‘) 8.2 732. 2 38.6 9.4 10.8 46.5 
ase 496. 3 279.3 77.8 33. 5 (5) 119.2 19.2 4.1 10.6 15.0 
maul 1, 188.6 647.6 237.7 85. 7 17.4 221.4 32.5 12.4 12.4 28.2 
r 2,918.4 1, 963. 5 1, 442.0 75.1 79.2 232.6 38.3 20.1 11.3 64.8 
| a 2, 340. 6 1, 704. 9 902. 4 214.1 39.4 345.1 67.8 66.0 42.9 117.2 
Se 498.8 287.4 74.8 77.4 0 73.3 15.5 1L.9 5.4 290.1 
idaho... 1, 687.3 979.5 571.6 137.4 19.4 190.7 18.0 7.6 6.3 28.5 
Illinois... 14, 977.1 8, 099. 8 7, 255.9 (5 (*) 437.2 71.8 158. 2 29.9 146.8 
Indiana... | 8, 072.2 4, 820.9 2,717.9 869. 0 141.9 899. 4 31.0 40.6 32.1 89.2 
lowa...... 5, 697.0 3, 584. 5 3, 047.3 (5 79.8 303. 6 21.2 18.1 34.9 79.5 
Kansas..... | 2, 192.8 2, 225. 8 1, 498. 7 283.3 57.0 253. 4 34.7 26. 6 13.2 58.8 
Kentucky.......-.-- 2, 844.2 1, 656. 3 1, 169.7 (5) (5) 268. 6 37.9 42.5 33.1 104.4 
a. | 3,289.2 1,971.1 898. 4 484. 8 27.4 431.8 47.2 (®) 21.0 60.5 
aa 1, 452. 7 1, 458. 4 892. 4 114.3 103. 3 251. 2 23.6 26.0 11.3 36.3 
Maryland.......... 3, 943. 2 2, 143. 1 949.1 521.4 39.4 481.6 48.8 24.8 19.4 58.7 
Massachusetts . . . .. 15, 083. 4 0, 885. 7 7, 092. 5 799. 2 85. 5 1, 729.3 36. 1 31.7 5.6 105.9 
Michigan. . ...--- 10, 128. 7 7, 733. 1 4, 736.7 747.0 41.3 1, 961.9 55.6 61.7 8.9 120.1 
Minnesota... .... 10, 578.8 5, 549.7 4, 124.0 401.1 59.6 788. 3 32.0 33.9 25.2 85.7 
Mississippi... 1, 060. 1 780. 0 437.8 (5 4.6 172.3 37.2 14.2 22.5 91.4 
—.. 7, 090. 6 4, 462.4 3, 305. 9 390. 1 (5 566.7 53.5 60. 5 30.8 4.9 
Montana..... 1, 840.6 1, 236. 0 929. 7 152.1 0 56.4 28.6 22.3 15.2 31.7 
Nebraska... ...... 2, 877.2 2, 136. 8 1, 559. 1 207.4 41.0 157.5 16.2 40.4 20. 5 4.5 
Nevada... .. Di einads 438. 2 285. 8 173. 2 (5 () 81.6 14.2 .6 8.3 8.0 
New Hampshire --- 1, 100.8 643. 6 319.1 30.3 19.8 226. 4 19.7 7.3 5.1 16.0 
New Jersey... .....-.- 4, 685. 2 3, 852. 2 1, 705. 1 789. 2 47.7 1,11L8 4.7 25.5 18.4 09.8 
New Mexico... .- —_ 729.1 422.2 137.4 68.5 8.8 104.3 52.3 10.6 4.5 35.7 
BOE. ncnscece 4 26, 117.0 16, 351. 4 8, 502.9 2, 158. 4 158. 5 5, 116.4 81.3 92.9 23.2 217.8 
North Carolina... ___. 3, 205. 4 2, 376.3 1, 059. 1 316.7 97.2 602.7 76.8 47.5 42.9 133.4 
North Dakota... - 1, 088. 4 632. 2 432.3 64.9 2.0 84.7 15.2 18.6 14.7 0 
aR ; | 18, 575.8 7, 519.7 5, 356. 0 647.4 200. 5 983. 3 44.2 95.3 40.1 152.9 
Oklahoma... __. 5, 788.9 4, 542.4 3, 348.9 485.7 116.0 373.7 66.7 4.8 45.1 64.6 
a 3, 201.8 1, 808. 7 1, 219.0 110.8 33.7 363.7 25.9 6.8 16.6 32.1 
Pennsylvania... 24, 139.6 11, 221.2 5, 595. 7 1, 433.7 (5 3, 799. 6 85. 5 61.3 32.9 212.4 
Rhode Island. _ _. 1, 633. 6 064. 1 425. 6 91.7 (5) 379. 1 19.5 7.8 9.5 310 
South Carolina........._.. 1,729.8 1, 404. 4 692. 5 174.2 29.4 264.9 78.2 35.7 25. 6 104.0 
South Dakota.......... 1,541.4 1,413.7 1, 261.8 (5 13.4 63.3 19.3 11.0 15.6 29.3 
RR RS 3, 080. 9 2, 090. 4 942.6 409. 5 68.7 465.6 55.8 33.7 18.9 95.6 
ae 12, 841.6 6, 191.6 4, 865. 7 (5 ® 946. 5 83.7 103.8 51.8 140.2 
eR 2, 570.6 1, 483. 4 1, 033. 8 186. 5 18.4 160. 6 34.2 10.1 9.8 30.0 
i “as: RSE 874.2 439. 1 220. 1 16. 5 7.4 121.1 30.4 14.2 &2 21.3 
Virginia... _. ‘i 1, 179.6 965. 9 204. 1 31.2 29.8 435. 2 74.0 68. 2 36.8 86.7 
Washington __ suas 6, 573.2 3, 302. 2 2, 449. 5 314.8 91.8 345.7 18.2 29.5 14.3 38.3 
(as |G 3, 504.3 1, 856. 6 779.7 298. 1 38.9 627.4 15.2 31.9 14.3 61.0 
Wisconsin... _ 7, 296.2 3, 612.8 2, 216.7 525.7 114.3 591.7 43.9 52.0 19,1 49.3 
Wyoming..........__ 663. 2 354. 4 193. 7 37.1 12.3 89.7 9.0 6.0 (®) 6.7 



































' Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged 
with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, 
amounts re in this table will differ from those re in tables 7 
and 8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payments to the States, since sums certified by the 
Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The 

may certify amounts to be granted for the current period of operation, 
for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the 
d were in effect. Payments, therefore, are not necessarily made within 

the period for which the funds are certified. 
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* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payment to 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 
the unemployment compensation p ; as of Dec. 31, 1938, such grants 
had been made to 49 States in which as were payable or were soon to 


become payable. 
’ ‘Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
4 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


§ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
* No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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programs provided by titles I, IV, and X of the capita income is less than the average per Capit, 
Social Security Act be 50 percent of the assistance income of the United States, the percep 
payments made. Its recommended further, how- amount of the Federal grant be increased in pro. 
ever, that in those States where the average per _ portion to such difference. 


Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social 


Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as of 
Jan. 31, 19392 


[In thousands of dollars] 



















































































| 
Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Jan. 31, 1939, for direct assistance and administration of 
public assistance 
Advances certified for first Advances certified for second | Advances authorized for third | Advances certified for thir 
State quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 | quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 
A'd to Aid to Aid to Aid to 
Old-age | depend-| Aidto | Old-Re | depend. | Aid to | Old-age | depend- | Aid to | Old-e8e | depend-} Aidt 
assistance ent |theblind| ‘ance ent | the blind pe ent |theblind| “S's ent | the bling 
children children nce | children ance | children 
— 
$51, 060.6 | $7, 432.4 | $1, 229.7 |$48, 831.8 | $7, 274.4 | $1, 252.8 |$45, 966.3 | $5,943.0 | $1, 176.5 |$30, 639.2 | $3, 728.5 $758.6 
338. 3 105. 8 8.5 253.1 90. 6 6.4 230. 4 115.3 6.6 124. 2 71.5 28 
45.4 (3) @) 32. 6 (*) @) 37.5 (?) (*) 20.8 () (0) 
237.8 53.8 9.9 278.4 76.4 11.2 77.7 82. 2 9.6 182.1 56.9 a8 
274.9 49.0 9.6 39.0 12.5 aa 136. 5 30.4 4.1 136. 5 30.4 41 
5, 384. 5 396. 3 270.6 | 5,487.6 434.7 273.6 | 5,714.7 422.5 288.5 | 3,710.1 264.7 188.0 
1, 373.1 121.7 27.1 1, 322.0 135. 1 25.9 1, 503.9 138. 0 26.5 $91.8 94.5 8 
593. 6 (3) 1.0 630. 8 (*) 6.0 635.8 (®) 4.7 427.8 () 40 
47.2 15.5 () 34, 2 17.3 (@) 43.5 16.5 (®) 27.8 10.8 
122. 6 56.3 7.6 119.0 44.5 8.7 116.9 32.5 9.3 74.7 17.0 fl 
617.6 31.1 20. 2 703. 4 44.0 47.3 868. 3 25. 4 50.3 580.3 7.8 $1.0 
454. 6 110.9 20.3 524.5 128.9 21.3 345.7 86.1 19.2 170.8 43.5 Ill 
37.3 42.3 0 37.4 34.4 0 24.6 23.8 0 12.3 12.3 0 
285. 6 65.9 10.0 286. 1 71.5 9.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3, 568. 2 @) () 3, 651.1 (?) () 3, 669. 7 () () 2, 430. 0 @) 
1, 233. 6 415.3 66.1 1, 482. 9 454.0 68.1 1, 489. 5 440. 5 74.4 940. 6 277.3 ai 
1, 526.0 (?) 39.5 1, 532. 4 (@) 40.4 1, 606. 5 (3) 43.1 1,071.0 () be] 
688.7 153. 6 23. 6 623.7 107.5 25. 4 72.0 128.0 32. 5 430.0 75.1 a 
573. 5 (3) (®) 597.1 () @) 576.4 (3) () 371.7 (3) 
418.4 232.1 11.9 480.0 252.7 15.5 508.7 252. 1 17.3 344.4 169.5 120 
364. 8 49.7 47.5 403. 8 48.8 44.2 78.9 48.5 41.8 251.3 32.2 a! 
462.7 263. 6 18.3 486. 6 264.1 19.1 482.9 260.9 20.7 319.8 172.6 15 
2,991.7 330.8 35.3 | 3,066.8 347.9 37.3 | 3,253.7 371.4 39.4 | 2,147.1 245.9 %1 
2, 007.9 277.3 17.4 2, 064. 1 343.3 17.5 1, 905. 1 444.7 18.8 1, 282. 4 285. 5 126 
1, 963. 6 169. 6 19.7 2, 075. 6 206. 9 33. 2 2, 109. 3 197.1 28.8 1,412.1 123.3 ia 
Ac... cacncenccece 216.1 (3) () 220.1 (4) 2.5 149.3 (4) 6.2 75.5 () 4l 
TE aa 1, 726. 8 169. 2 () 1, 849.0 220.9 (*) 0 0 (?) 0 0 
ES 413.1 63. 6 0 389. 2 69.5 0 400. 5 63. 2 9 264.3 41.1 0 
ae 642.8 117.8 14.8 669. 6 127.0 18. 6 739. 6 147.7 21.1 493.7 100. 2 M4 
FE 74.0 (*) () 86.1 () () 93. 1 (?) (?) 59.3 (*) 
New Hampshire--........--. 139. 2 12.4 7.7 141.2 13.1 9.3 138. 9 13.7 9.7 89.9 9.2 62 
 A_ 725.0 355. 4 20.7 741.8 339. 0 21.3 842. 5 334.0 2.3 554.8 214.4 no 
RO eae 73.4 36.0 4.8 63.9 32. 5 3.9 22.7 11.3 1.4 22.7 11.3 15 
3, 549.0 1, 262.7 65.6 3, 731. 8 809. 5 69.7 3, 829. 1 891.8 90.1 2, 530.9 489.0 61 
452.7 144.0 41.6 476.0 138.9 39.8 457.1 127.3 47.6 293.7 80.6 a7 
206. 5 15.6 0 226. 6 49.3 1.7 151.2 64.4 3.1 151.2 40.7 1? 
4,416.2 366. 3 115.8 2,719.7 3f8. 3 117.5 4, 038. 9 0 0 2, 672.1 0 0 
1, 286. 6 187.0 48.7 554.4 75.1 24.3 418.6 35.8 12.9 418.6 35.8 18 
618.7 52. 4 20. 2 610.4 61.6 17.1 630.7 54.0 15.2 390. 6 27.1 1 
3, 068. 8 675.0 (?) 2, 577.1 758. 7 (?) 0 0 (?) 0 0 8 
181.9 38.9 () 181.8 41.5 (®) 188. 5 41.0 (*) 126.4 26.1 
436.1 97.3 20. 6 256. 3 76.9 8.7 139. 4 40.9 5.0 44.3 18.3 4 
528. 6 (*) 3.7 545.4 (3) 7.0 525.4 (3) 7.5 357.4 (?) 61 
564.0 201.3 32.2 75.0 210.7 34.9 448. 6 190. 8 38. 0 294.8 123.0 m9 
2, 412.6 (3) @ 2,424.4 (?) (®) 2, 470. 6 @) (?) 1, 632.7 (3) ® 
535. 1 87.4 9.6 400. 6 75.7 7.8 401.5 82.1 7.3 249.8 52.7 4l 
131.1 6.9 3.8 107.2 9.7 3.6 116.0 11.0 3.5 73.7 7. 22 
| 1 Ss 26. 2 4.2 11.0 178.0 26.9 18.8 212. 6 32.3 11.9 141.7 21.5 48 
Weastnrine...........---.-- 1, 299. 1 154.1 48. 6 1,151 J 19.8 43.2 882.7 190.3 43.4 882.7 123. 5 7. 
>». as 409.3 137.9 20.7 395. 2 157.6 19. 6 382. # 155.5 18.7 235. 6 06. 4 IL5 
is iccisesaipmceanemiietiod 1, 217.9 288. 5 68.1 1,346.3 319.3 66.9 1, 598. 0 320. 5 71.3 1, 059.9 204, 8 62 
EEE 98.2 17.9 7.4 95.4 17.7 5.9 190.0 19.5 5.8 63. 6 12.5 33 
1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social ? See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1. No. 12 (December 1938), p 75, for ad 
Security Board for aspecified quarter for direct assistance and administration vances certified for public assistance for the fiscal year 1937-38. 
of the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 2 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for the period covered in 
This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations - this column. 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payn.ents to recipients ; : . 
from Federal, State, and local funds but do not include administrative ex- Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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‘ Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
ita services: ' Advances authorized and certified* by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
Age the first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 * 

T0- {In thousands of dollars] 
E_ 
Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Jan. 31, 1939, for— 
rity Administration of unemployment com- Unemployment compensation 
8 of pensation and employment services administration Employment service administration 
State 
Third quarter, Third quarter, Third quarter, 
— First Second fiscal year First Second fiscal year First Second fiscal year 
quarter, | quarter, 1938-39 4 quarter, | quarter, 1938-39 4 quarter, | quarter, 1938-39 4 
on of fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal 
year year year year year year 
iii 1938-39 | 1938-39 | Authori-| Certifi- | 1938-39 | 1938-39 | Authori-| Certifi- | 1938-30 | 1938-39 | Authori-| Certifi- 
zations | cations zations | cations zations | cations 
its 
a $14, 826.7 |$15, 761.3 |$13, 652.1 | $6, 523.9 | $0, 843.4 |$10, 446.4 | $9,874.9 | $4, 754.5 | $4,983.3 | $5,314.9 | $3,777.2| $1, 760.4 
AibeMMA..........------------ 192.3 178. 1 162. 1 73.9 129.8 125.9 04.5 42.7 62.5 2 67.6 31.2 
i to RR 8.6 11.2 9.1 2.7 6.2 7.9 7.1 2.5 2.4 3.3 2.0 2 
lind ApOER...---.---------------- 93.8 62.6 5 60.0 $27.7 66.0 40.7 534.8 $15.2 27.8 21.9 525.2 $12.5 
OS .6 113.3 0 0 51.3 77.9 0 0 41.3 35.4 0 0 
ie ovcsanccenses 875.4 854. 1 7.2 442.2 791.7 779.1 897. 2 442.2 83.7 75.0 0 0 
= C a caked 44.0 140.8 123.4 60.0 29.8 84.0 78.1 27.4 14.2 56.8 45.3 22.6 
756. ¢ Sc oncacecccccasess 425.3 304.7 5292.7 $113.7 335. 9 253. 5 $211.5 $75.8 89. 4 61.2 $81.2 437.9 
lietion EE 53.0 66. 2 46.2 17.7 33.8 42.3 39.4 17.7 19.2 23.9 6.8 0 
28 District of Cotumbia.......... 105.1 116.3} $114.4 5 54.5 69.4 70.9] %726) 433.8 35.7 45.4 $41.8 $20.7 
Ne aine 60.2 172.4 172.9 81.5 60. 2 93.6 102.3 a 73.8 70. 6 35.3 

. Sa “ 145.3 199.7 210.8 93. 6 61.1 104.9 115.5 55.5 94.2 4.8 95.3 38.1 
10.0 Hawall......-- r.8 45.6 38.9 18,2 27.8 40. 1 35.7 7 tees 5.5 3.2 3.2 
18 es .. ccecancsous 87.4 52.6 40.4 9.5 64.0 40.8 21.9 1.2 23.4 11.8 18.5 8.3 
rT ania 197.1 240.1 326.4 148.8 197.1 240. 1 223.8 | f aasBenee Bee: 102.6 51.3 

Ss 534.3 365.1 465.4 196, 2 372.8 264.1 325. 1 134.7 161.5 101.0 140.3 61.5 
tl TTT on cecucsens 193.0 161.2} $137.2 $48.4 136. 1 110.6 $74.7 417.8 56.9 50. 6 462.5 5 30.6 
a0 A 97.8 155.7 117.5 44.6 54.0 104. 6 104. 3 44.6 43.8 51.1 13.2 0 
ii nscccccenseees 112.2 154. 5 230. 5 4.7 80.1 111.2 194.7 84.7 32.1 45.3 35.8 10.0 
ill a 224.3 207.5 192. 8 93.9 150.3 134.0 125. 4 62.5 74.0 73.5 67.4 31.4 
0 se 140.3 110.9 $107.9 $43.8 106.9 81.0 477.3 $31.2 33.4 29.9 530.6 $12.6 
0 
8 ES 200.9 220.7 240.2 111.0 199. 9 151.0 170.8 80.2 61.0 69.7 69.4 30.8 
a4 Massachusetts.............-.-- 841.1 888. 2 6 408. 1 § 408.1 641.7 664.7 $315.3 $315.3 199. 4 223. 5 $92.8 $92.8 
29 SERS 1, 130. 2 831.6 877.2 408.0 71.1 549.0 535. 4 253. 5 419.1 282.6 $341.8 5154.5 
mt RS = 380. 5 400, 4 338. 6 150.1 263. 5 281.3 228.9 102. 6 117.0 119. 1 109.7 47.5 
Mississippi. ..............--- 94.8 77.5 90. 4 44.1 64.2 56. 2 55.3 27.4 30.6 21.3 35.1 16.7 
120 Mimoork. Sa 238.9 320.7 488. 5 224.6 148. 1 189.3 292.8 132.2 90.8 131.4 195.7 92.4 
a? > 29.7 26.7 29.7 12.1 29.7 26.7 29.7 SS SSeS: ESSERE oo 
es 66.2 91.3 103. 1 42.3 37.7 45.5 65. 2 29. 4 28.5 45.8 37.9 12.9 
185 NT 33.7 48.0 47.0 21.4 20.6 27.6 31.3 15.6 13.1 20.4 15.7 5.8 
a New Hampshire. ...........- 100.0 88.9 580.7 $37.5 71.7 62.1 155.5 § 25.7 2.3 26.8 $25.2 411.8 
ike es 304.5 717.2 65A.3 77.6 225. 5 475.8 493.2 232.1 169.0 241.4 161.1 45.5 
41 a 45.8 58.6 48.8 18.1 24.0 32.7 27.8 12.0 21.8 25.9 21.0 6.1 
ES 2, 552.7 2. 563.7 2, 434.8 1, 157.2 1, 439. 9 1,418.7 1,401.4 681.4 1,112.8} 1,145.0 1,033. 4 475.8 
0 North Carolina... ........-- 39. 4 293. 3 55.0 55.0 250. 5 220.3 55.0 55.0 58.9 73.0 0 0 
M4 North Dakota... ....... ee 36. 2 48.4 39.8 12.8 19.2 23.1 18.3 5.3 17.0 25.4 21.5 7.5 
) a 239.1 744.2 719.9 321.5 239.1 553.8 719.9 — & } eee 190.4 0 0 
62 | es 146.8 2246.9 125.7 39.3 67.3 136.3 86.6 39.3 79.5 90.6 39.1 0 
een 186.9 176.8 166.4 72.5 137.3 145.1 121.2 54.0 49.6 31.7 45.2 18.5 
13.0 Pennsylvania................ 1, 859.7 1, 939.9 910.6 455.3 992.9 1, 142.8 910.6 455.3 866. 8 797.1 0 0 
as See 190. 6 188. 6 166. 9 80. 3 167. 1 155. 6 148. 8 72.0 23.5 33.0 18.1 8.3 
7 South Carolina. ........... re 142.7 105. 6 112.4 46.3 106.8 73.6 78.9 34.3 35.9 32.0 33.5 12.0 
1? South Dakota................. 21.2 42.0 39. 5 17.3 21.2 26. 1 24.9 MLO Bonk. 15.9 14.6 7.3 
0 ET 236. 1 229.6 213. 2 101.3 141.2 131.3 121.0 56.0 949 98.3 92.2 45.3 
128 sc ccccscscunes 428.9 517.6 | %395.7] 261.9 229.0 254.7] $263.7] $129.9 199. 9 262.9} 132.0 $132.0 
18 es ca ccacaeane 84.9 75.8 158.8 $19.8 63. 1 53.5 $40.0 $12.5 21.8 22.3 418.8 $7.3 
+] SSR 60. 2 44.6 545.4 $18.2 51.7 29.1 530.1 $11.0 17.5 15.5 $15.3 57.2 
Virginia. .... Pl acabiaietlga ant —— 222.7 212.4 § 204. 1 5 89.6 169.5 146.6 5145.7 564.3 53.2 65.8 5 58.4 525.3 
|  Washineton...........- haat 117.5 228.1 226. 8 97.9 52.3 116.7 160. 2 75.2 65. 2 111.4 66. 6 22.7 
4 West Virginia... 318.9 308.5 | $254.9 | #1068 236. 3 235.5 | #191.7 + 80.2 82.6 73.9 § 63.2 $26.6 
il I Soi nonin nstaibionn 302. 6 289. 1 288. 5 133. 6 186. 1 187.9 188. 3 87.5 116.5 101.2} 4100.2 $46.1 
m9 Wyoming........ APE ee 34.5 41.7 41.3 16.8 20.9 26.6 31.5 13.5 13.6 15.1 9.8 3.3 
4l 
22 ‘Advances cert.ted by the Social Sccur'ty Board for State employment 3 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2. No. 1 January 1939), p. 71, for advances 
48 service adm ‘nistrat on to meet the requirements of the unemployment com- certifed for administration of unemployment compensation and employ- 
m2 — program; this table does not include Federal grants by the U. 8. ment services for the fiscal year 1937-38. 
= et Serv ce under the Wagner-Peyser Act or State or local appro- ‘ Certain of the grants in these columns cover hoth the third and fourth 
Priations t. the employment service quarters of 1838-3+ 
a3 ? Advances are cvrtifed by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the § Grant covers both the third and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39. 
ine my for a spee'fed quarter of operation which is not necessarily the * Grant covers the period Jan. 1-Feb. 15, 1939. 
Period in which the certification ism ade. Al!l grants for the first and second . 
rads Quarters of the fisca’ year 1938-39 have been cert'fied: for the most part only Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
Partia! payments have been cert! fied for the third and fourth quarters; further 
ed in certifications wi!) be made as funds become ava lable 
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General Economic Conditions 


The developments in business activity during 
the past year have been closely allied to social 
security financial operations. The recession which 
commenced so precipitously in September 1937 
reached its depth in June 1938, and since that 
time business has recovered about two-thirds of 
the decline. The important feature of this recov- 
ery is that the production of both durable and 
nondurable goods has risen substantially since last 
summer. The Federal Reserve Board combined 
index of industrial production, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, reached 104 in December. 

During the month of November, the number of 
unemployed, as indicated by three of the four esti- 
mates presented in chart I, showed definite in- 
creases. This may be attributed wholly to agri- 
cultural unemployment. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of factory employment, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose from 90.0 in November to 
91.4in December. This index is 3.9 percent below 





the figure of the corresponding month last year, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal variation, roge 
2.5 points from 84.1 in November to 86.6 in De. 
cember. In December 1937 the same index stood 
at 84.2. Employment and pay-roll increases from 
November to December were indicated in both 
the durable-goods and nendurable-goods indus. 
tries. These increases may be attributed 
to the automobile, textile, and rubber-products in. 
dustries. The Department of Commerce adjust. 
ed index of national income paid out and of com. 
pensation of employees showed slight increases, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole. 
sale prices again declined fractionally and reached 
its lowest point since 1934. However, the prices 
of products other than foods and farm products 
were comparatively high. Retail prices, as indi- 
cated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, rose 
to 78.6 in December, as compared with 77.8 in 
November. 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-November 1938 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


AuruzyeR, ArtHuR J. “Three Years of the Social Se- 
curity Act.” Labor Information Bulletin, Washington, 
Vol. 5, No. 12 (December 1938), pp. 5-8. 


The Chairman of the Social Security Board outlines 
past progress and future developments under the five pro- 
grams administered by the Board. 


“Australian National Health and Pensions Insurance Act, 
1938.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 47, 
No. 5 (November 1938), pp. 1012-1014. 


A brief article describing the new Australian social 
insurance law. Since publication of the item, operation 
of the scheme has been postponed to September 1939. 


Cotcorp, JoANNA C. Your Community; Its Provision 
for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 249 pp. 


An amplification of a pamphlet by Margaret F. Bying- 
ton entitled What Social Workers Should Know About 
Their Own Communities, first published in 1911 and re- 
vised to 1929. ‘The present volume ‘‘contains suggestions 
for groups of persons desirous of securing a rounded 
picture of their own community, especially as to the pro- 
vision which that community makes to conserve the 
health and safety and to promote the education and 
general welfare of its inhabitants.” Questions designed to 
bring out community resources and references to sources 
of information are given. Practically all aspects of the 
social security program are noted. 


Corson, Joun J. ‘“‘Old-Age Insurance and the South.” 
Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 5, 
No. 3 (January 1939), pp. 319-335. 


Special features of the southern economy are related 
by Mr. Corson to the probable effects of the old-age 
insurance program upon the South. Discussion deals 
with wages, age distribution, coverage, the degree of 
security provided, and relationships between old-age 
insurance and old-age assistance. Original tabulations 
from the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance of the Social 
Security Board illustrate the text. 


Dovatas, Paut H. Social Security in the United States: 
An Analysis and Appraisal of the Federal Social Security 
Act. 2ded. New York, London: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
493 pp. 


More than 100 pages of new matter dealing with develop- 
ments from 1936 to early 1938 are included in the second 
edition of Professor Douglas’ work. The chapters in the 
first edition have been somewhat rearranged but are other- 
wise unchanged. New material includes a discussion of the 
Supreme Court decisions and statistical information as of 
early 1938. The bibliography has been revised to include 
recent publications. 
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An Economic Program for American Democracy. By Seven 
Harvard and Tufts Economists: Richard V. Gilbert, 
George H. Hildebrand, Jr., Arthur W. Stuart, Maxine 
Yaple Sweezy, Paul M. Sweezy, Lorie Tarshis, and John 
D. Wilson. New York: Vanguard, 1938. 91 pp. 


“One of the lessons of the past five years,” say the 
authors, “has been the striking demonstration of the effi- 
cacy of public spending in promoting national well-being.” 
The direct gains to the unemployed and others are said 
to have been “less significant than the second effects of 
deficit spending in producing a marked expansion of gen- 
eral industrial activity and private employment.” This 
theory is expanded, and recommendations for the future 
are made, including suggestions in the fields of social in- 
surance, public assistance, public health, work relief, and 
workmen’s compensation. 


FRANKLIN, Zitpna C. “Extension of Old-Age Insurance.” 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 28, No. 1 
(January 1939), pp. 44-49. 


A summary of the report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security. 


Hazuitt, Henry. “Relief from Relief: Proposed Reform 
of the Chaotic Home-Relief—WPA System.” Annalist, 
New York, Vol. 53, No. 1355 (Jan. 4, 1939), pp. 3-4. 


Mr. Hazlitt declares that “no ideal solution of the prob- 
lem of relief is possible.” He discusses a proposal for pay- 
ment of a supplemental wage to persons incapable of earn- 
ing an adequate wage in private industry. It is apparently 
assumed that most persons would find some employment, 
and the author states that his system would be less ex- 
pensive than present methods. In the interests of a unified 
scheme, he advocates changes in present programs for un- 
employment compensation, old-age insurance, and old- 
age assistance. 

Kup, C. A. Social Insurance Coordination: An Analysis 
of German and British Organization. A Report Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Social Security. Washing- 
ton: Committee on Social Security, Social Science 
Research Council, 1938. 333 pp. 


A compactly organized work interpreting the adminis- 
trative organizations and backgrounds of all the German 
and British social insurances. According to the foreword 
by Paul Webbink, the book “attempts a picture of the 
interrelations of the social insurances in their actual opera- 
tion ... It is focused, first, upon general social insur- 
ance organizational trends, and secondly upon funda- 
mental relationships, forms and problems... Two 
major organizational trends—toward centralization and 
toward coordination—provide the main themes.” 


Leacuge or Nations. CxHItp WELFARE INFORMATION 
CentER. Summary of Annual Reports Received From 
Governments ... (May Ist, 1987-May 6th, 1988). 
Geneva: 1938. 160 pp. (Series of League of Nations 
Publications, IV, Social, 1938, IV, 5.) 
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Summary of information received from 37 countries in 
Government reports on legislative and administrative 
measures relating to child welfare. 


Pace, Tuomas A. “Chilean Social Laws.” Chapters 
IV and V. American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 
41, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 62-68. 


Evaluations of Chilean social legislation and social 
services by Chileans and by the author, with a description 
of the enforcement of the social insurance program through 
public accountants. (Earlier installments have been noted 
in previous issues of the Bulletin.) 


Rogpinson, Grorce Bucuan. “Proposed Amendments 
Prove Debatable Nature of Whole Social Security 
Principle.” Annalist, New York, Vol. 52, No. 1354 
(Dec. 28, 1938), pp. 854-855. 


This article deals entirely with the financing of old-age 
insurance, with special emphasis on allocating the tax 
burden for the “excess costs of the early benefits.”” The 
author finds that proposals for amendment of the Social 
Security Act, particularly the recommendations of the 
Advisory Council, show that the issue between “self- 
support” and “subsidy’’ remains unsettled. He discusses 
this issue with respect to coverage, incidence of the tax, 
and other points. 


U. S. Senate. Spectra ComMITTeE TO INVESTIGATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Rewier. Report. January 14, 
1939. 15 pp. (76th Cong., Ist sess. S. Rept. 2, pts. 
1, 2, and 3.) 


The final report of the Byrnes Committee recommends 
changes in the social security, relief, and public-work 
programs. For a brief summary of the report see the 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1939, p. 3. 


Watkins, Gorpon §., and Dopp, Paut A. The Manage- 
ment of Labor Relations. New York, London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 780 pp. 


A college text on personnel management, the successor 
to an earlier work on the subject by Professor Watkins, 
with chapters on employment stabilization and the aged 
worker. The provisions of the Social Security Act, 
including the maintenance of wage records, are discussed. 
Part V, Civil Service Personnel, is a treatment of recent 
employment trends and standards in Federal, State, and 
local governments. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Apett, Irvin. “Attitude of the American Medical 
Association Toward the National Health Program.” 
American Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., 
Vol. 29, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 11-15. 


A paper presented by the president of the American 
Medical Association at the 1938 meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, including the verbatim report 
of the house of delegates of the American Medical Associa- 
tion on the recommendations made to the National Health 
Conference. 
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ALTMEYER, ArTHUR J. ‘‘The National Health Conference 
and the Future of Public Health.’”’ American Journal 
of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 29, No. 1 (Jap. 
uary 1939), pp. 1-10. 


This paper, also presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, describes the work 
of the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. 


‘‘American Medical Association Study of Medical Care: 
Jefferson County, Alabama.”” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago. Vol. 111, No. 24 (Dee, 
10, 1938), pp. 2213-2217. 


Jefferson County includes Birmingham and has a total 
population of nearly half a million. Its medical facilities 
are here summarized from an extensive report which wag 
made by the county medical society. Medical-care needs 
are noted, and recommendations are included. 


BioomFiEtD, J. J. “Development of Industrial Hygiene 
in the United States.” American Journal of Publie 
Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 28, No. 12 (December 
1938), pp. 1388-1397. 


The author notes industrial-hygiene problems and 
developments and suggests a program. He finds that 
“the greatest opportunity today for a substantial saving of 
life appears to be in the field of chronic diseases and the 
class offering this opportunity is the industrial popula- 
tion.”” The role of the Social Security Act in furthering 
the development of industrial hygiene is illustrated by the 
fact that in less than 3 years funds expended in this work 
have increased from $100,000 to nearly $750,000, while the 
number of workers served has grown from 12 to 40 million. 


Crownuart, J.G. Sickness Insurance in Europe. Mad- 
ison, Wis.: J. G. Crownhart, 1938. 143 pp. 


An account of the workings of health insurance in a 
number of European countries visited in the course of an 
investigation made for the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society. The English scheme is discussed in detail, with 
briefer notes on Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany 
(including Austria), Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, France, and Scotland. The work emphasizes the 
factors in health insurance which tend to modify its basic 
idealism. According to t:.2 author, these forces are com- 
mon to all schemes. The generally high level of medical 
care in the United States is contrasted with many foreign 
insurance practices. In recognizing and detailing the com- 
plexities of health insurance, the author holds that careful 
study of American conditions and foreign systems should 
precede any action in this country. A partial list of more 
than 90 officials interviewed is included, and there is an 
account of the general method of conducting the inquiry. 


KueinscumipT, H. E. ‘Is There a Place for the Volun- 
tary Health Agency in View of the New Public Health 
Activities of the Federal Government?” American 
Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 29, No. 1 
(January 1939), pp. 49-54. 


The author discusses the new concept of government a8 
the “‘service arm’’ of the people and finds that this notion 
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has been greatly furthered by the Social Security Act. He 
holds that the voluntary health agency is an instrument of 
democracy and education and retains a definite function in 
an expanding governmental program. 


“Medical and Health Aspects of Social Security in Latin 
America.” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 73, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 3-13. 


A memorandum prepared by the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau for presentation to the Tenth Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference, held in Bogotdé, Colombia, September 
4-18, 1938. Health-insurance and medical-care programs 
in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Uruguay are outlined. 


ParraN, THOMAS. ‘‘The Health of the Nation.’”’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 28, 
No. 12 (December 1938), pp. 13876-1380. 


Surgeon General Parran describes improvements in 
public-health progress due to the Social Security Act. A 
96-percent increase in the number of counties under the 
direction of whole-time health officers, greater State as well 
as Federal appropriations, and the training of more than 
3,000 persons have been achieved under the act. The 
recommendations of the National Health Conference are 
noted, and the means of effecting this program are dis- 
cussed. 


“Right of Corporation to Practice Medicine.”’ Yale Law 
Journal, New Haven, Conn., Vol. 48, No. 2 (December 
1938), pp. 346-351. 


Special reference is made in this note to court decisions 
on the Pacific Health Corporation of California and the 
Group Health Association of the District of Columbia. 
Related cases and legal principles are cited. 


RoosEVELT, FRANKLIN D. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting the Annual Message on 
Health Security. Washington, January 23, 1939. 74 
pp. (76th Cong., Ist sess. H. Doc. 120.) 


With this message the President transmitted to the 
Congress the report and recommendations of the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities and the report on a national health 
program by the Technical Committee on Medical Care. 
The President’s message reviews some of the official 
measures taken to meet the problem of health security, 
including the Social Security Act, the formation of the 
Interdepartmental Committee, and the calling of the 
National Health Conference. 


Row, D. H., and Cuapwick, C. D. “Causes cf Blindness 
in Indiana.” American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
Menasha, Wis., Series 3, Vol. 22, No. 1 (January 1939), 
pp. 57-64. 


A report based on the physical-ocular examinations of 
2,547 applicants for aid to the blind in Indiana. The 
authors note that the data afford a “fair insight into the 


common causes of blindness in the midwestern part of the 
United States.”’ 
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Snore, Ernest L. “A Doctor Looks at Socialized 
Medicine.” Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, 
No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 27-28, 66-67. 

Among the author’s objections to cooperative or social 
medicine are allegedly high administrative costs, lack of 
individual attention to the patient, and a tendency to 
“create its own illnesses.” 


“The Story of the Indictment; Chronologic Record of 
Events Leading to the Indictment of the American 
Medical Association Because of the Difficulties of the 
G. H. A., Ine.” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 112, No. 1 (Jan. 7, 1939), 
pp. 59-64. 

Describes steps in the formation and development of the 

Group Health Association of Washington, D. C., with 

special reference to activities of the Department of Justice. 


“Voluntary Sickness-Insurance System in Sweden.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 6 
(December 1938), pp. 1261-1268. 


Based chiefly upon a report by Hallett Johnson, Ameri- 
can consul general in Stockholm, this article presents infor- 
mation on contributions, benefits, penalties, and adminis- 
tration of the Swedish system of sickness insurance. 
Statistics for 1935 and 1936 and some data for August 1938 
are given. 


Who Can Afford Health? New York: Public Affairs Com- 

mittee, 1939. 31 pp. (Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 27.) 

A popular pamphlet, prepared by Beulah Amidon, “on 
the basis of the National Health Survey, made by the 
United States Public Health Service in 1935-36, together 
with other research studies compiled by the United States 
Government Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities.” Special emphasis is laid 
on the relation between health and economic status. 


Winstow, C.-E. A. “The Public Health Aspects of Medi- 
cal Care From the Standpoint of Public Health.” 
American Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 
29, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 16-22. 


Dealing with the medical-care problem from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, Dr. Winslow emphasizes the demon- 
stration by the National Health Conference of “urgent 
and critical need for prompt and effective action,” and the 
‘extraordinary skill” manifested in the program submitted 
by the Technical Committee on Medical Care. This pro- 
gram is described as sound, balanced, and a “complete, 
coordinated, interlocking, dovetailing health program for 
the nation.” 


Wotman, Apert. “A Century in Arrears.” American 
Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 28, No. 
12 (December 1938), pp. 1369-1375. 


In this presidential address before the American Public 
Health Association, Dr. Wolman reviews national health 
progress and needs. He advocates for the Public Health 
Association a plan of cooperation with other agencies in 
order to put into effect the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Health Conference. The proposed program would 
also involve study of public-health services, grants-in-aid, 
health insurance, and similar topics. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Austin, Nancy L. “Old Folks Without Homes.” Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 1 (January 
1939), pp. 9-11. 

The author notes the public-assistance problem created 
when money payments for old persons need supplementing 
by special care. Unsupervised boarding homes are said 
to be “springing up like mushrooms all over the country.” 
Desirable standards for such homes are outlined, and it is 
recommended that legal supervision be established by 
State legislation. 


“Court Decisions Plague Old-Age Pensions.” Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 
1, 8-9. 

A review of recent court decisions in the field of old-age 
assistance, with notation of their implications and possible 
financial consequences. Developments in Missouri, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, and North Dakota are considered. 


Hoop, Rozert C. “Development of State Services for 
Crippled Children Under the Social Security Act, Fiscal 
Year 1938.” The Child, Washington, Vol. 3, No. 5 
(November 1938), pp. 99-102. 


The Director of the Crippled Children’s Division, 
United States Children’s Bureau, discusses personnel, 
locating crippled children, eligibility, diagnostic clinics, 
and types of hospital and other care. 


Hovuwrnk, Epa. “Case Work in Public Relief.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 1 (January 1939), 
pp. 5-6. 


Practical precepts for the guidance of social case workers 
in public agencies. A distinction is drawn between case 
work in theory and in practice, and some of the adjust- 
ments which case workers have to make are described. 


May, Georrrey. “Local Responsibility for Public 
Assistance.” National Municipal Review, New York, 
Vol. 28, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 16-22, 72. 


In his address to the annual National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal League, Mr. May 
stresses the significance of the local community as “‘the 
place where every public welfare program, whether based 
on Federal and State cooperation or not, must get down to 
brass tacks and do its work.” 


NEBRASKA. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Nebraska. By Roger V. Shumate. 
pp. Processed. (Report No. 3.) 


A study of the “development, administration, and costs 
of the relief program in Nebraska.” The appendixes 
include recommendations made by the Social Security 
Board respecting the State program. 


Public Assistance in 
Lincoln, 1938. 58 


Nicxet, Georce D. “A Matter of Communication.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 1 (January 
1939), pp. 11-12. 

Describes methods recently adopted by the California 
State Relief Administration to improve the State-county 
relationship and to obtain greater uniformity in operation 
and better mutual understanding. 
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PintBiap, C. T., and others. The Rural Al 
Population in Missouri. By C. T. Pihlblad, Arthy 
W. Nebel, and Joseph H. Stokes, in collaboration with 
Melvin W. Sneed and Cecil L. Gregory. Place not 
given. Cooperative Rural Research, 1938. 40 pp. 
Processed. (Research Bulletin No. 3.) 


“The various types of almshouse administration ang 
methods of inmate care are defined and described, together 
with the social characteristics of the inmate population 
. . . An analysis was made of the eligibility of inmates jp 
order to determine the extent to which counties might 
be relieved of their inmate population through . . . public 
assistance.” The data included are from surveys made 
in 1933 and 1935 by the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Missouri; the Rural Section, Division of 
Social Research, Works Progress Administration; and the 
State Social Security Commission of Missouri. 


Sowers, DonC. Old Age Pensionsin Colorado. Boulder: 
University of Colorado, 1938. 25 pp. (University of 
Colorado Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 18, General Series No. 
422.) 


In the introduction President George Norlin of the 
University of Colorado declares: ‘‘The study shows how 
the law as it now stands in the Constitution, even though 
only partially carried out, has crippled the State in its 
general activities and particularly in the help it should 
be giving to the helpless and unfortunate of its population 
who are not of the old-age group.” The “greatest secu- 
rity” of Colorado’s needy aged is said to lie “in the National 
Security Act, under which the Federal Government will 
cooperate with the several states in paying a pension of 
thirty dollars a month to those who have need of such 
benefit at the age of sixty-five.” The pamphlet traces the 
development of old-age pensions in Colorado, notes some 
effects of the present law, and discusses the economic basis 
for a minimum pension of $45 per month. Recommenda- 
tions for modification of the law are given, including the 
text of a proposed amendment defeated in the November 
election. 

SPRINGER, GertrRupDE. “Public Welfare Life Is Real and 

Earnest.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 7, 

No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 7-9. 


A summary of topics discussed at the annual Round 
Table Conference of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion held in Washington last December. 


Turner, Harris. ‘Pensions for the Blind in Canada— 
1938.”’ Outlook for the Blind, Richmond, Va., Vol. 32, 
No. 5 (December 1938), pp. 165-168. 


Sketches briefly the political and social background of 
Canada’s recently established system of pensions for the 
blind, which is now paying about $10 monthly to 4,000 
blind persons, and discusses the effect of the pensions on 
the recipients and on agencies for aiding the blind. 


Wisconsin. Strate Pension Department. Statistical 
Summary of the Development of the Social Security Aids 
in Wisconsin to June 30, 1938. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. Place not given. 1938. 
50 pp. Processed. 
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“The primary purpose of this bulletin is to furnish de- 
tailed information to local officials interested in the county 
administration of the Social Security Aids, Old-Age 
Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children and Blind Pensions, 
in Wisconsin. It is designed, therefore, to give maximum 
information about the development during the past two 
years of each of the three programs in each county of the 
state, and is directed to persons familiar with the admin- 
istration of these aids. Incidentally, it contains informa- 
tion of value to the general public.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Arxinson, Raymonp C.; OpENcRANTZ, Louise C.; and 
Demina, Ben. Public Employment Service in the United 
States. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1938. 
482 pp. (Committee on Public Administration, Social 
Science Research Council, Studies in Administration, 
Vol. V.) 

A review of the United States Employment Service 
designed “to provide a comprehensive, independent 
analysis of the problems and methods of conducting such 
a service.” In the foreword Joseph P. Harris declares: 
“The present volume deals in part with the technical 
aspects of employment office operation, for the larger 
administrative problems cannot be studied in a vacuum. 
This report, however, is not intended to serve as a manual 
of procedure, or to furnish the answer to the many baffling 
questions constantly arising in an emerging new activity 
of this kind. Its purpose is rather to consider what are 
the fundamentals of sound organization and administra- 
tion, what is necessary to develop a strong and stable 
employment office system.” The work is based upon 4 
field survey made in 1936 of some 25 States and upon 
“further observation of developments during the first half 
of 1938 after the beginning of unemployment compensation 
activity...” 

CaRPENTER, OrvitLE S. “The Noncovered Worker.” 
Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 1 
(January 1939), pp. 5-8. 

The importance of placement work in the noncovered 
industries, particularly agriculture, is emphasized by Mr. 
Carpenter, who is chairman and executive director of the 
Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
McDermott, Wituiam F. “Profit Sharing: The Joslyn 

Formula.” Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 27, No. 1 

(January 1939), pp. 9-12. 

The profit-sharing plan of the Joslyn Manufacturing and 
Supply Company of Chicago has been classified, says the 
author, “as among the very best of 165 profit sharing and 
pension systems minutely studied—the 165 being chosen 
out of 4,000 now operated.”” It provides for employee and 
company contributions, with retirement at age 60 or upon 
disablement. The sums to the credit of the workers may 
serve the same purpose as unemployment compensation or 
health insurance. This illustrated article details the pro- 
visions and practical effects of the plan. 


“Merit Rating Will Bankrupt Funds and Menace Bene- 
fits.” American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 41, 
No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 46-57. 


Bulletin, February 1939 


A brief summary of arguments against merit rating in 
unemployment compensation. It sets forth principles of 
insurance, of compensation, and of stable employment, 
and maintains that merit rating is in conflict with each, 
noting also administrative difficulties, the requirements of 
stable financing, and other points. Repeal of all merit- 
rating plans is advocated. 


RAvUSHENBUSH, Paut A. “Unemployment Compensation 
Experience in Wisconsin.’”” American Labor Legislation 
Review, New York, Vol. 28, No. 4 (December 1938), pp. 
154-160. 


“This article will touch upon Wisconsin’s (1) practice of 
consulting with employer and labor representatives, (2) 
basic method of determining weekly benefit rates, (3) pay- 
ment of partial on-the-job benefits, (4) minimum reporting 
by employers, (5) simple and practical ‘merit rating’ 
system, under which each employer’s contribution rate 
will depend on his actual benefit experience, and (6) rela- 
tively low administrative expense.” 


Waaenet, R. Gorpon. “Current Proposals for Amend- 
ment of Unemployment Compensation Laws.” Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 28, 
No. 4 (December 1938), pp. 149-152. 


The objectives of proposed amendments to unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are said to be: “To make the 
laws understandable, particularly to workers; to maintain 
the relation of benefit rights to previous earnings, but with 
less eftort for precise and individual adjustment than the 
present laws attempt; to assure the social adequacy of the 
benefit structure, with no reduction of the present level of 
benefits and with liberalization where possible; to develop 
a system that can operate promptly and economically.” 
Proposals for determining benefits, establishing eligibility, 
simplifying the waiting period, and providing adequate 
duration of benefits are discussed. 


Wacenet, R. Gorpvon. “Job Insurance Looks Toward 
a New Year.” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 5-7. 


A general review of progress achieved during the past 
year in unemployment compensation. The author notes 
that “the day-to-day job of placement work and benefit 
paying has sharpened our administrative techniques and 
pointed the way to needed improvements in the basic 
framework of job insurance.” 


Woman, Leo. “Labor Policies and the Volume of Em- 
ployment.”’ Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, New York, Vol. 18, 
No. 2 (January 1939), pp. 189-195. 


Professor Wolman notes economic policies as especially 
characteristic of recent years: higher wages and shorter 
hours; tendency of public and quasi-public agencies to fix 
the terms of the labor contract; large public expenditures 
to relieve the unemployed and provide a stimulus to busi- 
ness. He declares that these policies have failed to reduce 
the large volume of unemployment, and that, therefore, 
a “quick and thoroughgoing relaxation” of these standards 
is in order. 
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STATE PERIODICALS IN THE FIELD OF UNEMPLOY. 
MENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Cauirornia. UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES COMMISSION. 
State DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Report to Gover- 
nor. Place not given. Monthly. Processed. 


Chiefly a review, with text and tables, of the activities 
of the Department, reporting benefit and claims statistics, 
financial data, registrations, and administrative functions, 
with a section on rules and regulations and tables and 
notes on activities by offices. Includes employment 


service. 
Cotorapo. Strate EmpitoymMent Service. Colorado 
Employment Service News. Denver. Monthly. 


Information suitable for press use, including a section 
on unemployment compensation and a statistical summary 
of employment service activities by districts. 


ConneEctTicuT. DErpaRTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
InsPEcTION. Monthly Bulletin of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation Division. Hartford. 


Monthly. Published by the Research Division of the 

Department of Labor. 

Includes summary statistics on unemployment compen- 
sation funds and claims and benefits, and employment 
service data by districts; also articles, brief notices, and 
excerpts from district-office letters. 


InpriaNa. State EmptormMent Service. Report for the 
Month . . . Submitted to the Indiana Unemployment 
Compensation Board. Place not given. Monthly. 
Processed. 

Contains a statistical report of employment service 
activities by district and by office and reports on clearance 
activities; placement work with veterans, juniors, and the 
physically handicapped; licensing of fee-charging agencies; 
public relations and training, and financial activities. 
Charts show registrations, placements, and average hours 
and earnings. 


InpIANA. State EMPLOYMENT Service and UNEmpLoy- 
MENT COMPENSATION Division. Indiana Employment 
Review. Indianapolis. Monthly. 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and placement 
activities. Articles, principally of employer interest, also 
are included. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
Indiana Unemployment Compensation Advisor. Indi- 
anapolis. Monthly. Processed. 

Articles, news notes, and information on appeal-tribunal 
decisions, including employment service material. 


Iowa. Bureau or Labor. 


Iowa Employment Survey. 
Des Moines. Monthly. 


Statistics of employment (including a 5-year comparative 
table), accidents, and pay rolls; also a general summary of 
business conditions and comment from various firms. 
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Kansas. COMMISSION OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. Kansas 
Labor and Industrial Bulletin. Topeka. Monthly, 


Tables and charts on employment and pay rolls, bank 
debits, building permits, retail food prices, and industrial 
accidents; also a series of explanatory articles on the State 
unemployment compensation law. 


Kentucky. Srate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Employment 
Service Envoy. Frankfort. Monthly. Processed. 


Issued primarily for staff members; includes statistics of 
placement, articles, and notes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Inpps- 
TRIES. Employment and Earnings of Wage-Earners in 
the Principal Fields of Employment in Massachusetts, 
Boston. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Diyj- 
sion of Statistics. 

Text and tables, with index numbers, on employment 
and wages. 

Micuican. DEPARTMENT 
(Labor Statistics.) 
essed. 


oF LABOR AND_ INpvustry. 
Place not given. Monthly. Proe- 


Tables on employment and pay rolls, cost of living, and 
industrial accidents. 


MINNESOTA. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Employment Review. St. Paul. Monthly. 
Monthly Employment Bulletin.) 


Minnesota 
(Formerly 


Cumulative tables and comment on wages and con- 
tributions by counties or areas, and cumulative data by 
districts on claims for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Also monthly tables and text on employment and 
pay rolls for the State, by industry, and a monthly statis- 
tical summary of employment service activities. 


MississipP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMIs- 
sion. Jobs. Place not given. Monthly. Prepared by 
the Division of Research and Information. 

Articles and a table of employment and pay rolls in 
certain establishments covered by the Mississippi Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law; also reports from office 
managers in each locality and a chart, with text, on place- 
ment activity. 

Missourr. State Employment Service. Statistical Re- 
port of the Missouri State Employment Service. Place not 
given. Monthly. Processed. 

Tables on private placements and activities other than 
placements, by offices, with comparisons for earlier periods. 


Em- 
Proc- 


New Hampsuire. State EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE. 
ployment Service Digest. Concord. Monthly. 
essed. 

Articles, exchanges, and notes on employment service 
and unemployment compensation, including information 
from district managers. Also a tabular summary, by dis- 
tricts, of placement activities, and data on benefit payments 
and receipts of the unemployment fund. 
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New YORK. DeEpaRTMENT OF LaBor. Industrial Bulletin. 
Albany. Monthly. 


Comprehensive data on employment, pay rolls, and labor 
law, including appeals decisions on unemployment in- 
surance. Reports on inspection activities of the Labor 
Department, special studies, and a monthly summary of 
placement activities are included. 


New York. DeparRTMENT oF Lasor. Division oF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Activi- 
ties of New York State Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Albany and New York. Bi- 
monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


General summaries, with tables, of unemployment in- 
surance operations and activities of the employment serv- 
ice, With data on industrial and occupational distribution 
of placements and on activities of nonprofitmaking em- 
ployment offices in New York City. Charts show selected 
benefit and placement information. 


New York. DeparTMENT OF LaBpor. DIVISION OF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Selected 
Insurance Activities by Region and District. Place not 
given. Weekly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 

Tables present weekly data on unemployment notices, 
certification cards, claim adjustments, certifications, and 
other activities. 

Norta CAROLINA. DeparTMENTOF LaBor. North Caro- 
lina Labor and Industry. Raleigh. Monthly. 

Contains Department of Labor information, a non- 
statistical section on unemployment compensation, sta- 


tistics of employment and pay rolls, and statistics of 
construction. 


North CAROLINA. State EMPLOYMENT 
NCSES News. Raleigh. Weekly. 


Concise weekly statistics and comment on employment 


service activities, including ‘‘Local Office Comments”’ and 
news items. 


SERVICE. 
Processed. 


QOn10. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
State Emptoyment Service. Broadcast. Columbus. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Articles, notes, and news of interest primarily to staff 


members; also a table on applications and placements, by 
offices. 


Ono. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Columbus. Monthly. 


ComMISSION. 
Report of Activities. 
Processed. 

Tables and text on operation, by offices, including place- 
ments, new applications, active file, and related points. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT Service. Monthly Report of Activities of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Textual summary and tables reporting employment 
service activities, including sectional changes, junior em- 
ployment service, and veterans’ activities. Appendixes 
present this information in more detail. Claims data are 
given for the State and for local offices. 


Ruope Istanp. State EmptoyMent Service. Employ- 


ment Service Interviewer. Providence. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 


Articles, informational notes, and a statistical monthly 
activity report of the State Employment Service. 


Vireinta. State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Richmond. Irregular. Processed. 


Articles and statistics of placement. 
relate to veterans’ placement activities. 


News Bulletin. 


Special tables 


West Vireinta. State EmMpLoyMEntT Service. Employ- 


ment Service of West Virginia. Charleston. Monthly. 
Processed. 


Articles of professional interest and statistical summaries 
of employment service activities. 


Wisconsin. InpusTRIAL Commission. Activities of Wis- 
consin State Employment Service. Madison. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Statistical Department. 


Consists of 40-50 tables on employment service activi- 
ties, with data for the State, for individual offices, and for 
the itinerant service. 


WISCONSIN. 
Market. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Madison. Monthly. 


Statistics of employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries, contracting, and retail and wholesale trade. 


Wisconsin Labor 


Wisconsin. InpusTRIAL Commission. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION DEPARTMENT. Tables. Placenotgiven. 
Monthly and irregular. Processed. Prepared by the 
Statistical Department. 


Comprehensive statistical data, monthly and cumula- 
tive, on such subjects as total “defined” employment and 
pay roll, analyzed by industry; benefits paid, by industry, 
and by post-office address of employee; claims filed, by 
place; appeals by employees and employers from initial 
determinations; and decisions on appeals. The tables are 
issued separately. A compilation showing the individual 
experience of 7,408 employer reserve accounts through 
June 30, 1938, has appeared in this series. 


The March issue of the Bulletin will carry a list of published annual reports 
of State unemployment compensation agencies received by the Social Security 


Board. 
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